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JANUS THE DOUBLE-FACED. 
“ Jani bifrontis imago.”—VirGiL. 


Tick-TAcK !—tick-tack! goes the pendulum of the clock on my mantelpiece. 
It is no modern timepiece encased in ormolu, but an old-fashioned affair, set in 
carved oak, with a motto beneath the dial, and a little figure of an old man with 
a scythe, who is mowing, mowing ever—through winter and spring, as well as 
through summer and autumn—by day and by night. For that which he mows 
is ever growing to his blade. Frost and snow ripen that crop as speedily as sun- 
shine and soft rain. Darkness will suit for his unceasing work as well as the day- 
light. Noone sees the swarth which he cuts. It springs up from the womb of 
Eternity, and then, when it is cut down, unseen hands gather it and garner it up 
into the bosom of that same Eternity which gave it birth. 

Tick-tack! tick-tack! A sharp, measured beat sounds through the silence of 
the deep, still night — the last night of the old year, that is dying in darkness— 
the herald of the new year, that is soon to shine in upon us in light. Let us oc- 
cupy the short space that our old clock has yet to tick till midnight, in thoughts 
befitting the hour and the season. Let us summon to our side two of the most 
—_ ne that minister to man—Memory, ‘‘ the Twilight of the Mind,” as 

ogers has happily named her ; for by her pale illumination we can still catch a 
glimpse of the receding past. And Hope, the Morning-star of the Mind, whose 
rays are the herald of the approaching daylight. Mrmory, ‘‘ the Mother of the 
Muses,” as Plutarch calls her. Hope, ‘the Nurse of Mankind,” as Pindar 
sings. Memory, the spiritual echo of the things which the Past has spoken. 
Hore, the precursive sounds of the things which the Furure shall speak, borne 
onward upon the wings of Fancy, as the morning air bears forward faint notes of 
coming music, 

What a chequered picture of light and shade does Memory paint for the year 
that is all but past. Opening in Peace for favoured Britain. Old Janus had 
closed all his gates, and men thonght but of the triumphs and the glories of 
peace—the progress of arts and of science. The ring of the hammer, and the 
pant and puff of the steam-giant were heard in factories, and through the plainsand 
valleys. Peaceful men wrought in peace in the laboratory and in the study, The 
months sped on, and ere the year had run half its course, the tranquillity of Bri- 
tain has been disturbed. ‘The demon of war has again raised his red right band, 
and the barbarism of the only nation in Europe that still clings to the code of 
the savage has forced us, in the nineteenth century, to the bloody arbitrament of 
brute force. Between two thoroughly-civilised nations, with the sentiments and 
views which such civilisation induces, one can as little contemplate the proba- 
bility of a political question being decided by the slaughter of tens of thousands 
of men—the desolation of thousands of homesteads—the demolishing of whole 
towns, the devastation of whole districts—as one could expect to see 
two neighbouring squires or noblemen seriously address themselves to 
settle some question upon a deed or a will, by arraying themselves 
in the rusty armour of their great-grandfathers, mounting their hunters, and, 
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with lance in hand and mace at saddlebow, go tilt at each other’s carcases, and 
poke out each other’s foolish brains. The peaceful man will reason with his 
— neighbour, or call the law to his aid in the assertion of his rights. But if 

e meet a ruflian on the road-side, or a mad dog in the fields, he cannot parley 
with the one, or reason with the other ; he must, in the endeavour to save his 
own property or life, repel the attack with physical force, though he may be 
wounded, or even slain, in the encounter. And so it is with civilised England, 
and such is her attitude with barbarous Russia. The hammer still rings, and 
the engine still throbs in the factory; but the operative works at the bayonet, or 
the sword, or casts the cannon, and the engine bores the rifle or polishes the 
weapons of death, and man no longer toils with a peaceful heart, for his spirit 
is sad within him as he thinks of the brother who is lying ghastly in his wounds 
on the battle-field, or the sister that is weeping in her dark home over her father- 
less babes. And the locomotive still draws the trains through the plains and 
the valleys, but their freight is not now always men who go to and fro on peace- 
ful missions from mart to mart, from the toils of the city to the pleasant shades 
and the manly sports of the country. From time to time they bear troops of 
men arrayed in the panoply of war, armed with the weapons of death ; they bear 
them to some seaport town, and there, at pier or quay-side, lie steam-ships and 
sailing-vessels, withdrawn for a season from the missions upon which it was their 
wont to traverse the seas; their holds are not now stored with bales of merchan- 
dise, their decks are not crowded with busy merchants or joyous travellers ; but 
the eye sees sights, and the ear hears sounds that sadden the heart—the parting 
of friend from friend, of child from parent, of husband from wife. Hardy old 
veterans draw themselves with an ill-assumed composure from the grasp and the 
embrace of those in whose loved companionship they have grown old, whose last 
years they had looked forward to share in their tranquil graveward life-evening ; 
and the encircling arms of children are gently untwined from around them—arms 
which they had fondly hoped would have sustained their failing strength, and 
have ‘made all their bed” in sickness, and composed their heads in the life- 
parting hour. And young men linger, linger still, and, at last, tear themselves 
away from mother and sister, and it may be from one dearer still—she who is the 
wedded wife of a few short happy days, or the aflianced, whom a few short days 
more would have made the wife—and, at last, these ships put up their steam and 
spread their sails ; and groan, and sob, and sigh, are lost in the cheers with which 
crowding thousands bid these gallant men God-speed, and the answering cheers 
which are heard from the deck, till they grow fainter and fainter, and are at length 
lost in the distance. And of those who go forth, how few shall return. Some 
find their graves in the waters of the inhospitable Euxine—thousands perish on 
the battle-field—hundreds fall victims to disease. Who shall return, and how shall 
they return? Thus, dear friends, have we reached the last hour of a year, perhaps 
the most eventful that any of ushave ever seen; and yet doubtless it will be the pa- 
rent ofa child that shall see mightier events still. The torch has been lighted ; the 
train has been fired; the thunder of artillery, the booming of ocean-guns, the roll of 
musketry, are heard daily and nightly in the Tauric Chersonesus. The valleys 
and hills reverberate to the thousand horrid sounds of war—the shout, the groan, 
the clash of arms— 

“ The cheer the charge, the bursting battle-cry.” 


Who shall tell when that torch shall be extinguished ? Who shall assure us what 
lands and nations shall be unconvulsed by the explosion of that widely-spreading 
train? When shall the voices of those deadly engines be stilled? When shall the 
cries of battle cease to rend the startled fastnesses of the once peaceful Crimea ? 
Ah, who shall answer these momentous questions? Not thou, oh, expiring year. 
Haply, not even thy yet unborn child. 
How fittingly may the fine lines of Coleridge be applied to this year that is 
now dying— 
* Departing year! ’twas on no earthly shore 
My soul beheld thy vision! Where alone, 
Voiceless and stern before the cloudy throne, 
Aye, Memory sits: thy robe inscribed with gore. 
With many an unimaginable groan 
Thou storied’st thy sad hours ’’"— 
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Amongst the many evils of war, there is scarce one that affects the mind more 
painfully than this—that it stimulates, and even commends to public admiration, 
passions which, viewed under soberer influences, men will confess degrade hu- 
manity. Who has not read with deep sorrow, but it may be with no great sur- 
prise, the recent details of brave men who, in the deadly battle charge, were so 
transported by the excitement of the conflict as to forget their nobler natures, 
till they seemed to emulate the tiger in his thirst for blood, slaying with a frenzy 
of delight that was more like the impulse of a brute instinct than the holy 
chivalry of a civilised Christian soldier: ay, and in the recital of their achieve- 
ments, glorying in the numbers they had slain with their own hands. And yet 
these very men, it may well be, were men with hearts the most tender and 
kindly—men who, when the battle was done, went through the bloody field when 
the cold moonshine lit up the carnage, succouring wounded foes, supporting on 
their breasts the head of a dying enemy, denying themselves the last precious 
drop of water, that they might wet the parched lips of those whom a few hours 
before they would have slain in a wild and sublime ecstasy. 

The great and good Bishop of Hippo, in writing against the Manicheans, has 
well expressed these evils in a passage which we confess is weakened by our 
translation—** What is it that is to be censured in war? Not that they who die 
in the battle die in order that they who live may live triumphant in peace. To 
censure war on this ground would be the part of the coward, not of the religious 
man. But the strong desire of inflicting injury —the cruel thirst of ven- 
geance — the spirit unappeased and unappeasable — the ferocity of conflict — 
the lust of conquering, and such like—these are the things which in warfare are 
with justice to be censured.” Ah! we may well commend to the Christian 
soldier the admonition of another father of the Church—* Esto, ergo, bellandus 
pacificus, ut eos quos expugnas, ad pacis utilitatem vincendo producas.” 

But come now, let us listen to the whisperings of Hope. Have we not much 
to bid us be of good cheer? Have we not as gallant armies as ever went forth 
to fight, and a good cause to fight for? Have not British prowess and French 
chivalry told with irresistible power against superior numbers? Have we not 
thousands still ready to go forth and battle in the place of those who fall?— 
hearts and hands at home willing to sustain and succour them? Have we not 
Him as ‘‘ our hope and strength,” who is “ a very present help in trouble ;” who 
“‘ maketh wars to cease in all the world ;” who “ breaketh the bow, and knap- 
peth the spear in sunder?” And thus, with the memory of the past to guide, 
and the hope of the future to cheer, let us make the year that is passing away 
minister wisdom to that which is to come, remembering that, as Seneca says, 
** Discipulus est prioris posterior dies.” 

Tick! Tack !—Still beats our old clock, and the mower still mows, and the 
minutes pass on, bringing the hand of the dial towards the hour of midnight. 
What a solemn thing is that stealthy-paced Time! Slowly, yet surely, with 
each step taking something from us. The good old Abbot of Clairvaux, the 
** Doctor Mellifluus” as he was not inaptly called, has a fine thought on this 
subject in one of his sermons, ‘* Sicut capillus de capite, sic momentum perit de 
tempore.” One by one the moments pass away from our span of life, as the 
hairs fall from our heads, till at length we shall stand, bald-headed and bending, 
over the grave, not one hair left on our brows—not one grain left in our 
life-glass ! 

And as the hairs fall away from our own heads, ‘and we walk onwards, and 
gravewards, so do we see the beloved heads — the capita cara — of those who 
have made our joy and our treasure here below, whitening, and losing their 
comeliness and their glory; ay, and often while those heads are still young, 
with eyes that beam in health and beauty, and locks that flow long and luxu- 
riantly, they are brought low, and laid in the grave suddenly. Some loved and 
lovely child lies in a parent’s bosom, as the ewe-lamb lay in that of the poor 
man, eating of his own meat, and drinking of his own cup: and then comes the 
traveller, Death, and God spares to take from his flocks that are all around, to give 
to the wayfarer, but he takes this poor parent’s lamb. But who shall arraign 
the Lord of all the sheep in the pasture, as Nathan arraigned David? No one, 
truly. And yet it may be that he will restore that lamb fourfold. 

As I thought these things, my eye fell upon an open page of manuscript that 
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lay on the table beside me. ‘Twas written in a woman's hand, and bore the 
signature of ‘‘ Frances.” I read it, and found that it harmonised with my 
present reflections. Here it is:— 


NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


I 


Oh, happy ye who on the brink may stand 

Of the departed year, for ever flown, 
Numbering the treasures of your household band— 

All that your God has given—and miss not one. 
If Time, that brought upon its rapid wing 

Sorrow and sighing unto many a heart, 
Hath hushed no chord, and severed not a string 

Of all that binds your spirits unto earth, 
Rejoice—but oh! with trembling, for the tie 

Is weak, and easy snapt, that holds them here; 
For them dark tears may glisten in thine eye 

When sounds the farewell of another year. 
Then may ye gaze upon a vacant place— 

Then listen vainly for a well-known voice— 
Then pine in sadness for a loved one’s face. 

Oh! ye have reason trembling to rejoice. 


I. 


And ye who've laid your dear ones in the tomb, 
To whom the echo of those pealing bells 
Seems like another day of death and gloom, 
Like the sad sounding of their funeral knells: 
If death were all—if in that silent sleep 
Ye saw the end of that to which ye clung— 
Well o'er that memory your souls might weep, 
And sorrow’s words be ever on your tongue. 
But, blest be God, ye may, indeed, look u 
From their low resting-place, far up the sky : 
Safe in that treasure-house of faith and hope, 
Not one of those ye love can ever die; 
And tho’ the tears be swimming in your eyes, 
To hear those bells sound thro’ the midnight gloom, 
Oh! hush each murmuring thought that would arise, 
And say with quivering lips, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 


There was a click from the old clock — I knew it was the warning that in five 
minutes more its little bell would peal out the midnight. I looked up—the 
little mower was moving about in a very perturbed and irregular manner. He 
seemed quite perplexed at his work. Now he sprang forward and swept down 
an imaginary swarth far away before him—now he fell backward, and mowed 
away at something as far behind him. While I was wondering at this strange 
derangement, a shadowy form slowly crossed my vision. It was an old man, 
draped in an ample robe, on which were traced an infinite number of characters 
and figures—some wrought in strong and vivid colours, some so faint in shade, and 
indistinct in outline, that they were scarce discernible. They were of every form 
and every hue; butI noted that the white and the blue flower-like forms that 
pervaded the upper part of the mantle, became less frequent, till towards the 
skirt they were lost in large blotches of a crimson dye. ‘The shadowy old man 
moved, with tottering step and bowed head, towards the door, as if about to 
pass away. At this moment I heard a soft rustling sound, such as one hears of 
a winter's night when the northern lights are streaming through the sky, and 
a pale, blue line of light shot like a spear from the door, passing clear through 
the body of the old man, when lo! beyond him stood a fair young child, with 
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blue eye and bright cheek. ‘The old man turned slowly round, and the two 
faced each other. 

“You here before your time, my son !” said the old man in trembling accents, 
that had as much of sadness as of reproach in them. ‘Could you not wait 
till I had passed away, to take possession of your patrimony? You are before 
your time.” 

«* By no means, dear old governor,” said the child, with a gay laugh; “1 was 
five minutes old when I left London by the Electric ‘Telegraph. I came up with 
Old Time midway in the Irish Channel; then I passed him like a flash of 
lightning, and kept a-head of him all the way hither. It’s a fine thing, isn’t 
it, for me to get a look at your dear old face, and for you to see my young one; 
and we ought to be thankful to the march of science that brings us thus side 
by side. I'll be bound you and your old governor never had a few minutes 
chat together. And now, tell me what sort of a world this is, that you have 
been managing these twelve months ?” 

The Old Year shook bis palsied, venerable head, but spoke not. 

** Come, dear old dad, don’t be chary of your experiences. What a deal of 
knowledge there must be in that aged noddle of yours, if one could only get 
at it!” 

The Old Year shook his head again — partly in assent of the last observation, 
partly in denial of the request. 

** What! now that you’re getting off the box at the end of the stage, and that 
I'm getting on it for a new one, won't you just give me a hint how to handle the 
reins. ‘This Capricorn seems a wild sort of a beast to drive, and he is setting his 
head down as if he was going to butt with his horns.” 

«* My son,” said the senior, ‘it would be useless for me to counsel you. The 
young never profit by the experience of the old. You must buy dearly for your- 
self. And now take my blessing: let me embrace you before I die.” 

The Old Year drew the young one to his bosom — their faces met in an em- 
brace. The clock commenced to strike; the outlines of the shadowy forms 
flickered and changed; the faces underwent a transformation; and, as the 
twelfth stroke of midnight ceased to vibrate, the shadow had assumed a new 
shape. The two faces were there still, but they were both those of an ancient 
man, and they sprang from the one neck, and belonged to the one body. "Twas 
a venerable man, who held in one hand a whitethorn staff, and in the other a 
huge key. 

** Jani biceps anni tacite labentis origo?” said I, addressing the double-faced 
deity, whom | at once recognised. 

«* Even so,” replied the god ; and then raising the ponderous key, he added, 
*« T have opened all the gates of my temple.” 

‘¢ And when shalt thou close and lock them again, O Claviger ?” I inquired. 

‘«* Ask the daughters of Erebus and Nox—1 cannot tell thee.” 

‘¢Oh, Janus! thou most ancient of the gods, have pity on me!” said a whin- 
ing voice from the mantelpiece. 

I looked up, and saw the little reaper upon the clock, standing quite still, and 
leaning upon his scythe. 

** Well, what’s the matter with you, old Edaz rerum?” asked Janus. 

‘«* Matter! why, I'm out of my wits; I'm beside myself—or rather, I’m before 
myself, and behind myself; I'm everywhere — 1’m nowhere. My whole body is 
racked from morning till night, with shocks of electric currents running through 
it backwards and forwards. Formerly I used to get a reasonable allowance of 
minutes to do my business, or to go from one place to another; but now I’m 
forced to run half round the world in the swing of a pendulum ; nay, I’m well- 
nigh annihilated — Electricity will be the death of me. Depend upon it, ere long 
I'll be found extinct, and the coroner's jury will bring in a verdict of ‘ Killed by 
a flash of lightning from the Electric Telegraph.’” 

Janus laughed till the tears ran down his four cheeks. 

*«* Never mind, old fellow, all will come right in the longrun. Men, in all 
ages, since the beginning of the world, have been trying to hill you, and yet they 
have never succeeded, and never will; so keep up your spirits. By the way, Mr. 
Poplar, as I have a few minutes to spare, I will tell you a story that is somewbat 
in point.” 
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Thereupon the god sat down, and turning one of his faces towards: me, and 
the other towards the little man upon the timepiece, as if to keep him also in 
countenance, he said, ** I suppose I must christen my narrative, according to the 


usage of all story-tellers. 


Well, then, we’ll call it— 


‘* ABRAHAM SCRIMBLE’S WILL; A TALE OF THE OLD AND NEW YEARS.” 


CHAPTER I. 


HOW ALL THE SCRIMBLES MET IN OLD JEWRY, TO “‘ HEAR SOMETHING TO THEIR ADVANTAGE.” 


One fine summer's day, in the year of 
our Lord 1853, there was assembled, 
in the chambers of Mr. Reuben Levi, 
in Old Jewry, in the city of London, 
the whole family of the Scrimbles, who 
had come up from Somersetshire upon 
the following invitation, which was 
advertised in the Zimes newspaper :— 


“The next of kin of Abraham 
Scrimble, of Cincinnati, in the State 
of Ohio, America, and formerly of the 
county of Somerset, in England, lately 
deceased, are requested to attend at 
my chambers in No. —, Old Jewry, on 
Monday, the 20th day of next, at 
the hour of twelve o’clock, where they 
will hear of something to their advan- 
tage. 

**Revupen Levi.” 


Well, sure enough, they were all 
there in wondering expectation. There 
was a tradition amongst the youngsters 
of the family about Abraham Scrimble. 
He had quarrelled with his father, and 
gone off, no one ever knew where, till 


the advertisement at once informed 
them of his death and the place where 
he had resided. The clock of St. Paul’s 
had scarcely struck twelve, when Mr. 
Levi, accompanied by another gentle- 
man, entered the apartment where the 
Scrimbles were congregated. 

*¢ The next of kin of Mr. Abraham 
Scrimble, I presume ?” said the man of 
law, making an ecumenical bow to the 
assembled Scrimbles. 

« Yes, yes,” was the response from a 
dozen voices, or thereabouts. 

*¢ Bless me,” said the lawyer, “ what 
a fortunate man Mr. Scrimble was to 
have so many next of kin!” 

** Well, 1 don’t know, I’m sure,” 
said the other gentleman, drily, “ but 
we shall see. Pray proceed to busi- 
ness, Mr. Levi.” 

**Gentlemen and ladies,” said that 
gentleman, examining a paper, “I 
find that the late Mr. Abraham Scrimble 


had, when he left this country, two 
sisters and one brother.” 

*¢So he had,’ said one of the com- 
pany; “there was his brother Ebe- 
nezer, my father—he is dead, and left 
five of us;” and with a sweep of his 
hand the speaker indicated his two 
brothers and two sisters, 

“© Very good,” said the man of law ; 
“you are, then, next of kin in the 
fourth degree. Well, then, Kezia was 
the name of one of his sisters, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Oh, yes; Kezia was his eldest 
sister.” 

‘« Is she living or dead ?” 

* Dead as a door nail.” 

** Good again,” said Mr. Levi. “* Did 
she leave any issue ?” 

‘*T should hope not,” was the reply, 
** seeing that she was never married ; 
and, up to the last hour of he#life— 
and she lived to be over seventy—she 
maintained the reputation of being an 
immaculate old maid.” 

** In that case, sir,” said Mr. Levi, 
turning to the other gentleman, “ Aunt 
Kezia is clean out of the way—an un- 
fruitful branch in the family tree. 
We will write her down as Ob. S. P.” 

** And what may that mean ?” asked 
one of the next of kin. 

‘«* Oh, that’s a short way we have of 
stating that she died without issue.” 

‘If that’s all, you may write it 
down with a safe conscience.” 

And Mr. Levi accordingly jotted 
down the letters Ob. S. P. after Aunt 
Kezia’s name. 

** Now, what about the other sister?” 

‘That was my mother, Dorcas,” 
said another member of our family ; 
she married her own cousin-german.”’ 

** Just so,” said Mr. Levi; ‘I have 
it all here.” 

** Have you?” said the other. ‘* Well, 
then, maybe you have something about 
me there, too ?” 

** Maybe I have. Who are you?” 

«I’m the consequence of that auspi- 
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cious union—Jacob Scrimble, at your 
service.” 

«* And your father and mother ?” 

** Dead these fifteen years.” 

«« Your brothers and sisters, are they 
alive 2” 

‘¢ No.” 

** Dead, too 2” 

“No. They ain’t dead, because they 
never were alive; and they ain’t alive, 
because they never were born—Il was 
an only child.” 

**Ah! I understand; well, you are 
another next of kin in the fourth de- 
gree.” 

«I’m a cousin-german of old Abra- 
ham,” said a little man, about fifty 
years of age; “I'm a son of his uncle 
Amos, and the rest of his children died 
very young.” 

“‘Then,” replied the man of hw, 
«‘ you are also related to the deceased 
in the fourth degree. And now as to 
all the rest ?” 

«Oh, they're distant relations—for- 
tieth cousins, as the saying is, and have 
just come to keep us company.” 

The investigation of kindred having 
been thus concluded, the other gentle- 
man advanced to the table, and taking 
from the breast-pocket of his coat a 
packet, he opened it with great formali- 
ty, and thus addressed the company :— 

‘¢ Ladies and gentlemen of theScrim- 
ble family, I hold in my hand the last 
will and testament of my deceased 
friend, the late Abraham Scrimble. 
He died some three months since in 
the town of Cincinnati, full of years 
and not empty of cash. As one of his 
executors, [ shall now read you the 
part of his will which ‘concerns you. 
* Item—As it was the will of God that 
I should quarrel with my father, and 
leave my native land before my bro- 
thers and sisters were grown up to 
quarrel with, and having no issue of 
my own to leave my money to, and 
not knowing what relatives I have in 
England, I bequeath the sum of five 
thousand dollars to whichever of my 
next of kin shall first attain the age of 
twenty-one years after my decease, 
and make proof of his having attained 
his majority before either of my exe- 
cutors, or the proper authority of the 
place where he shall be resident at the 
time. And the residue of my worldly 

oods and substance I leave as fol- 
ows.’ But that does not concern the 
present company,” said Mr. Huckle. 
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bones, refolding the paper, and re- 
depositing it in his pocket. ‘ And 
now, Mr. Levi, be so good, pray, as 
to inform us who is to get the five 
thousand dollars ?” 

«* Why, Mr. Hucklebones, here are 
the next of kin— Ebenezer's five chil- 
dren. Pray, what are your names?” 

*‘ I'm Esau, the eldest; then there 
is . 

** What’s your age?” 

“I'm twenty; and [ll be twenty- 
one the first day of January next, of 
all days in the year.” 

‘* Well, then, we needn’t ask any- 
thing about your brothers or sisters. 
Kezia is out of the way, and next 
comes Mr. Jacob, Dorcas’s only child. 
Pray what may your age be, Mr. 
Jacob ?” 

‘© The same as cousin Esau to a day. 
The brother and sister had a run for 
it, you see.” 

“ Ay, cousin Jacob, but you know 
I was born three hours before you.” 

«* That’s no matter,” said Mr. Levi, 
‘de minimis non curat lex ;’ the law 
takes no account of such trifles as a 
few hours. You will both be of age 
the same moment — the very instant 
after the clock strikes twelve at night 
on the 31st of December next.” 

‘‘ This is a very strange case,” said 
Mr. Hucklebones; ‘it strikes me that 
neither of these young gentlemen will 
be entitled to the legacy, or that they 
should divide it.” 

‘‘ They cannot divide it,” said the 
lawyer. Two women sometimes may 
make one heir, being, I suppose, con- 
sidered as equal only to one man; but 
there can no more be two male heirs 
to one property than two suns in the 
heavens, Mr. Hucklebones. ‘Therefore 
I think this is a casus ‘ omissus ;’ and in 
such case ce 

**In such a case the money comes 
to me, Gideon Scrimble,” said the el- 
derly cousin, ‘‘as you say I am also 
one of the next of kin.” 

“* Well, so you are. But when do 
you expect to attain your age of 
twenty-one, Mr. Gideon ?” 

**Oh, he’s been and done it nigh 
thirty years ago,” said Esau, chuck- 
ling. 

‘* So much the better—ain’t it?” re- 
torted Gideon. ‘I’ve performed the 
condition beforehand, and am ready to 
receive the money this instant.” 

**I should rather think, sir,” said 
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Mr. Hucklebones, “that you have 
run a long chalk beyond the winning- 
post, and at the wrong side of it, too; 
and before you can get back again, 
some of these young folks will have 
come up and won the race.” 

* Just so,” said Mr. Levi; * Mr. 
Gideon is quite out of the question; he 
will never attain the age of twenty-one 
in his present state of existence, and 
time, Mr. Hucklebones, is ‘of the es- 
sence of the contract,’ as the lawyers 
say; and therefore I am disposed to 
consider this as a case of a lapsed 
legacy, and the money must sink into 
the residue, and go to the Cosmopolitan 
Ragged College of Cincinnati.” 

All the next of kin of Abraham 
Scrimble, deceased, looked dismayed 
at this announcement. They would 
have gladly come to any compromise 
so as to divide the bone amongst them, 
rather than that it should be picked by 
a transatlantic academy of half-naked 
Yankee boys. At last Jacob said— 

‘The money is to be given to the 


person who shall first reach twenty- 
one—ain’t it?” 

** Yes, just so.” 

“Well, then, we must all wait 
awhile. Who can tell which of us will 
be first of age; I may die, or Esau, 
and then one of the others would step 
into our places.” 

‘Upon my word, that’s very true. 
Mr. Hucklebones, we were overlook- 
ing that fact altogether.” 

‘I think so,” said the executor ; 
“‘we are all premature. I therefore 
propose that we all assemble here half- 
an-hour before midnight on the last 
day of the year, and we shall then be 
in a condition to decide who shall be 
entitled to the legacy. Are you 
agreed, ladies and gentlemen ?” 

A general assent was given, where- 
upon Mr. Hucklebones bowed himself 
out of the room, and Mr. Levi bowed 
out all the next of kin of Abraham 
Scrimble, late of Cincinnati, in the 
state of Ohio, deceased. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW ESAU SCRIMBLE TOOK TIME BY THE FORELOCK, 


Tue great clock of St. Paul’s had 
pealed out the half-hour before mid- 
night upon the last day of December, 
1853, when Mr. Reuben Levi again 
entered his chambers in Old Jewry, 
accompanied as before by Mr. Huckle- 
bones, the executor of the late Abra- 
ham Scrimble, of Cincinnati. 

** Happy to see you all, ladies and 
entlemen,” said the man of law. 

‘© All alive and well, I see,” said 
Mr. Hucklebones. ‘Ah, Mr. Esau, 
I see you are not likely to die before 


you come of age, and so give either of 


your pretty sisters there a chance. 
Mr. Gideon, your humble servant ; 
have you made much lee-way against 
the stream of time since last 1 had the 
pleasure of seeing you? How much 
under fifty may you be by this ?” 

Gideon was about to return a snap- 
pish reply to this mauvaise plaisantrie, 
when Mr. Hucklebones suddenly ex- 
claimed— 

** Bless my soul, where is Mr. Jacob; 
nothing has happened to him, I hope?” 

« Well, I don’t know,” said Esau ; 
‘he suddenly disappeared about a 
fortnight ago, at which time he was in 


excellent health and spirits; but none 
of us have since heard or seen any- 
thing of him.” 

‘“*How strange!” said Mr. Levi. 
“Did you advertise for him in the pub- 
lic papers ?” 

“Why, no,” said Esau; ‘ we had 
no particular interest in bringing him 
here to-night you know; but we 
drained out the fish-pond at Scrimble- 
ton, and had the river dragged, but he 
didn’t turn up in either.” 

“Very strange, indeed, and I must 
say very mysterious, too!” said the man 
of law, with a lowering countenance. 

“Ah, poor fellow!” said Mr. 
Hucklebones,” do you remember the 
observation which he made when we 
were all here last summer — ‘I may 
die, or Esau,’ said he. "Tis very 
strange, indeed—very strange ; I hope 
his words may not turn out true as to 
himself.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Levi, ‘now to 
business, as time is precious. Since 
our last meeting I have made all ne- 
cessary searches, and find the pedigree 
of the family has been stated correctly. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the 
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only person who will be in a condition 
to claim this legacy is Mr. Esau Scrim- 
ble, supposing that anything has hap- 
pened to his cousin Toss which I 
confess I have much reason, from the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, to 
fear ;"’ and again the lawyer looked 
loweringly at Esau. ‘“ Are you pre- 
pared, sir, to prove, by a certificate 
attested by the proper authority — I 
mean when the time comes — your age 
of twenty-one ?” 

‘* Certainly, sir. Here is a copy of 
the registry of my birth, and it is duly 
certified and signed by the rector of 
the parish, and by Squire Bolderly, 
the nearest justice of the peace. Be 
so good as to see that it is all right.” 

«Put up the paper, put it up, sir, 
please, for the present,” said Mr. Levi 
coldly, thrusting back the proferred 
document. “The time is not yet 
come — many a slip between the cup 
and the lip, Mr. Esau. Who knows 
but your poor cousin Jacob may arrive 
before midnight.” 

‘* Well, maybe he may, Mr. Levi,” 
replied Isaac, with an incredulous toss 
of his head; ‘I’ve no doubt he will, 
if he’s anywhere within the British do- 
minions. Jacob was always a wide- 
awake fellow, and just the man not to 
neglect the main chance.” 

At this moment there was a loud 
knock at the door of the outer cham- 
ber, that made every one start, and 
Esau turn pale. Mr. Levi's clerk 
opened the door, and ushered a man 
muffled up in a cloak into the inner 
department. The man took off his 
cloak very deliberately, and then sat 
down, after which he took his watch 
from his fob, and looked at the hour, 
and said— 

<¢)1, 48’ 22”.” 

«* May I ask, sir,” said Mr. Levi, 
*¢ your business ?”” 

*¢ Oh,” said Mr. Hucklebones, “ I'll 
tell you what brings him here. This 
is Mr. Pinionwheel, the great chrono- 
metrician. You know, Mr. Levi, you 
said, ‘time was of the essence of the 
contract,’ and so I thought it best 
to have the highest living authority 
upon that point, and I requested Mr. 
Pinionwheel to attend here to-night, 
to keep a sharp look out upon the 
time.” 

“I can’t sufficiently admire your 
forethought, sir,” said the lawyer, with 
as near an approach to a smile as he 
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ever allowed his features the relaxation 
of indulging in. “ Pray, sit down, 
Mr. Pinionwheel.” 

That gentleman took his seat, and 
the next instant the clock of Saint 
Paul's told the third quarter. 

‘** Right, within three seconds,” said 
Mr. Pinionwheel, again’ consulting his 
watch. 

** While we are waiting, Mr. Huc. 
klebones,” said one of the fortieth cou- 
sins, perhaps you will be so kind as to 
tell us something about our deceased 
relative. Did he leave much proper- 
ty?” 

‘* A pretty considerable amount, sir 
—something over 200,000 dollars.” 

‘*How much may that be of our 
money ?” 

*‘ Well, about £10,000.” 

“‘Indeed —and did he leave no 
Regeentt to his relatives in general — 
nothing to buy mourning-rings, you 
know ?” 

«* Not a cent.” 

‘* And who gets all these dollars, may 
I ask, sir?” 

“Oh, certainly: he left 1,000 dol- 
lars to Lilly, and 1,000 dollars to 
Snowball, besides giving each of the 
girls her freedom — remarkably nice 
niggers they are— twenty dollars to 
each slave on the farm, a trifle of 
10,000 dollars each to myself and my 
co-executor, and the residue to the 
Cosmopolitan Ragged School of Cin- 
einnati.” 

“<I suppose, sir, the will is all regu- 
lar ?” 

«‘ Well, I’m sure I don’t know; but 
Mr. Levi can answer that question, I 
suppose.” 

** All right and formal,” said the 
gentleman appealed to. ‘‘ The dupli- 
eate is in my possession, and may be 
inspected by any member of the family 
of Scrimble. . Here it is, gentlemen.” 

The lawyer spread the will on the ta. 
ble, and the company amused themselves 
reading it over, by way of passing the 
time. It was a hopeless investigation ; 
there was not a cent, as Mr. Huckle. 
bones said, left to any of the Scrim- 
bles, except the 5,000 dollars; and 
there was not a flaw in the document, 
not a blot, nor an erasure ; and at the 
foot was the testator’s name, in big, 
sturdy, independent characters, with 
a dash at the end, as much as to say, 
“‘ There’s the handwriting of a man of 
sound and disposing mind, memory, 
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and discretion, who knows what he’s 
about, and doesn’t care a straw who 
is pleased or who isn’t, by jingo!” 
And so time sped on, when Mr. Huc- 
klebones addressing Mr. Pinionwheel, 
said— 

“Pray sir, what may the hour 
be ?” 

« Eleven hours, fifty-eight minutes, 
forty-three seconds, Greenwich time,” 
said the horologer, oracularly. 

“Coming pretty close up to time, 
Mr. Esau,” remarked the executor. 

“In less than two minutes more, 
you'll cease to be an infant, sir,” ad- 
ded the lawyer, and then ? 

Rat! tat! tat! tat!! A furious peal 
at the outer door. The clerk sprang 
from the high stool in the office, where 
he had just gone off in a dose, and in 
one bound he was at the door. A 
young man rushed in breathless, and 
then looking at his watch, said— 

“It just wants one minute yet of 
twelve o’clock.” 

**Less by two seconds, sir,” said 





Tere was a profound silence in the 
inner chamber of Mr. Reuben Levi 
during the short space in which Old 
Time, with his iron tongue, was regis- 
tering the momentous point in his 
progress which we have just indi- 
cated. 

When the reverberation of the last 
clang had died away among the dusty 
books on the cobwebbed shelves, Esau 
Scrimble rose up, and stepping forward 
to the table at which Mr. Hucklebones 
was sitting, thus addressed the ex- 
ecutor :— 

**T have now, sir, the honour to lay 
before you the formal proofs of my 
having at this present moment attained 
the age of twenty-one years. Here is 
a copy taken from the registry kept in 
the parish church of Scrimbleton-on- 
the-Hill, duly attested by Parson Smith- 
son and Squire Bolderly. You will 
see it is quite satisfactory.” 

The executor of the will of Abraham 
Scrimble, deceased, took the document 
and read it over slowly and carefully, 
and then handed it to Mr. Levi, who, 
likewise, having read it, asked— 
‘Can you prove that these signa. 


CHAPTER Ir. 


HOW TIME LEFT ESAU SCRIMBLE IN THE LURCH. 





Mr. Pinionwheel, authoritatively, after 
having examined his timekeeper. 

“‘Oh! hang your two seconds!” 
cried the stranger, impatiently. ‘‘ Mr. 
Levi, allow me to introduce myself to 
you, sir—Mr. Lynxley, sir, at your 
service — junior partner of the firm of 
Swift and Lynxley, Clifford's Inn.” 

“‘Pray be seated, my dear sir,” 
said Mr. Levi, handing his brother 
chip a chair. ‘ May I ask to what I 
am indebted for the honour of this 
visit at such an unseasonable—at least, 
such an unbusiness-like hour? I may 
say it is now midnight.” 

“And no mistake,” added Esau 
Scrimble ; “for there goes the clock 
of Saint Paul's!” 

And accordingly the heavy strokes 
of the hour were pealed out one by 
one from old Saint Paul's clock-tower, 
falling, as it were, upon the startled 
ear of the sleeping city, and telling 
that swarming hive of human beings 
that they had now entered upon an- 
other year of existence. 


tures are in the handwriting of the 
Parson and the Squire ?” 

**Oh! that’s easily done; I can 
depose to the fact myself, and so can 
Naomi here, and so can Ruth, and so 
can Joash, and so can % 

** That will do—that will do,” said 
Mr. Levi; * show them the document, 
please.” 

The paper passed through the hands 
of all the Scrimbles there assembled, 
who, with one accord, pronounced the 
signatures to be genuine. The execu- 
tor and his legal adviser now consulted 
together for a moment, and then Mr, 
Hucklebones said— 

‘« The proof seems quite satisfactory, 
Mr. Esau; and you would, of course, 
be entitled to the legacy under my de- 
ceased friend’s will, if there were any 
certainty that no other claimant would 
come forward. It is, however, quite 
possible that your cousin Jacob may 
yet make his appearance, and you 
know he attained his majority at the 
same moment as yourself.” 

“Well, and suppose that he did, 
and suppose that he does turn up, 
still I am entitled to the legacy as 
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having first made the proper proof 
of having attained my majority. I 
have taken legal advice upon the words 
of the will, and am assured that 
such is their true construction. Will 
you be so good, sir, as to read them ?” 

Mr. Hucklebones read the words— 
*¢T bequeath to whichever of my next 
of kin shall first attain the age of 
twenty-one years, after my decease, 
and make proof of his having attained 
his majority before either of my ex- 
ecutors, or the proper authority of the 
place where he shall be resident at the 
time.” . 

“* Well, Mr. Levi, what do you say 
as to this point of law ?” 

‘¢ Upon my word, Mr. Hucklebones, 
I think there’s something in it, sir. 
Pray, Mr. Esau, may I ask whose 
opinion you have taken ?” 

“Certainly, sir; I have taken the 
opinion of Mr. Beetle, and here it is.” 

«* A very sound opinion, sir, is Mr. 
Beetle,” said the man of law, perusing 
the paper. ‘ He is certainly quite in 
favour of your construction of the 
clause, Mr. Esau. Mr. Lynxley, may 
I ask you to look at this and tell me 
what you think ?” 

Mr. Lynxley took the case, and, 
having cast his eye over it, said— 

**T should not, of course, presume 
to put my opinion in competition with 
Mr. Beetle’s, under any circumstances; 
but I confess I am strongly disposed 
to think he is right. I have seen a 
similar opinion of Mr. Perker upon 
the same point.” 

«Very good,” said Esau; ‘I am 
quite contented to abide by the opinions 
of the legal gentlemen here present, Mr. 
Hucklebones, and I trust you will be 
guided by them, too.” 

Mr. Hucklebones was about to reply, 
when Mr. Lynxley interrupted him. 

‘Your pardon, my dear sir, for a 
moment. Permit me now to explain 
to you and Mr. Levi how I happen to 
to be here at what he very properly 
calls an unseasonable hour. I come 
on behalf of my client, Mr. Jacob 
Scrimble. MayI request, Mr. Huckle- 
bones, that you will have the goodness 
to look at this document.”’ 

Mr. Lynxley placed in the hands of 
the executor a paper which the latter 
read first to himself, and then aloud :— 


“ This is to certify that Mr. Jacob 
Scrimt le, of Sczimbleton, in the County 
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of Somerset, and Kingdom of England, 
comes now before me, and produces a 
certain paper writing which is now 
pas by two faithworthy witnesses 
ere present to be a true copy of the 
original certificate of the baptism of 
the said Jacob Scrimble, deposited in 
the parish church of -Scrimbleton- 
upon-the-Hill, whereby it appears that 
the said Jacob Scrimble has now at- 
tained his full age of twenty-one years. 
Given under my hand and seal of office, 
this first day of January, 1854, at one 
minute past twelve o'clock, p.m. 


“ Prefect of the Seine, Paris, 
*¢ Present, 
‘* Dicxon Gruss, 


** Dossin Bumste. 


“ Both of Scrimbleton-on-the- Hill, 
* yeomen.” 


Mr. Huckleboneslaid down the paper 
and stared silently at Mr. Levi, and 
Mr. Levi stared at Mr. Lynxley. Then 
everybody stared at Esau, and Esau 
stared at everybody. At length Esau 
broke the silence, and exclaimed ve- 
hemently— 

«Tis a forgery, an impossibility, 
and as such I denounce it.” 

**My good sir, ’tis neither the one 
nor the other,” replied Mr. Lynxley, 
with a sort of triumphant calmness. 
‘‘ That it is not a forgery, I will prove 
to the satisfaction of the gentlemen 
here when the original certificate shall 
arrive from Paris by the next mail. 
Neither is it an impossibility, inasmuch 
as I received it not ten minutes since 
at the Electric Telegraph Office.” 

‘* Well, and suppose you did,” re- 
plied Esau; “TI insist the document 
must have been ante-dated.” 

“Oh, don’t imagine it,” said Mr. 
Lynxley, with the same provoking 
calmness ; * Mr. Jacob has manag 
matters too well for that. You will 
find it will turn out accurate to the 
minute.” 

‘Gammon !” said Esau. “ Will 
you tell me that what was written on 
the Ist of January, 1854, in Paris, 
could reach London on the 31st of 
December, 1853 ?” 

Oh, dear, yes,” said Mr. Lynxley. 
I'll tell you how ‘twas all arranged, 
for I had the pleasure of leaving every- 
thing in train when I left Paris this 
morning. You are all aware, gentle- 
men, that there is a difference of ten 
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minutes between Paris and London 
time.” 

**No!” said Mr. Pinionwheel, em- 
phatically, «* 9’, 21”, 28.” 

«©Oh, bother!” said Mr. Linxley, 
impatiently ; ‘¢ ’tis all the same thing. 
Well, when the clock at the Tele- 
graph Office in Paris struck twelve 
on the night of the 31st of December— 
the certificate was proved before the 
Prefect of the Seine, who was kind 
enough to attend there for the pur- 
pose-—the message was then de- 
spatched on the instant—I had a cab 
all ready at the Lothbury office of the 
company, and received the despatch 
just in time to reach this before twelve 
o'clock.” 

** Well, then,” said Esau, “ even 
suppose so, I was before Jacob with 
my proof. His certificate is dated one 
minute after twelve. I made my 
proof the moment after the clock 
struck.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Lynxley, “ Jacob's 
proof was then complete. Are you 
quite sure you did not take two mi- 
nutes in making yours? But he must 
have been before you, for I had the 
evidence of it in my pocket here before 
you produced your certificate.” 

*‘ If so, then, Jacob was too soon.” 

“No; you were too late.’ 

«‘ Jacob wasn’t of age at the time.” 

** Not if he were in London; but 
he was in Paris.” 

‘We both came of age the same 
moment.” 

« Pardon me—Jacob went to Paris 
to be of age before you.” 

“Fudge! ‘Then, at that rate, if I 
went to Jericho, I should have been of 
age before him.” 

* Decidedly; but you didn’t, you 
know, and that makes all the diffe- 
rence.” 

Esau was fairly driven into a corner, 
and didn’t know what further to say. 
Mr, Lynxley turned to the executor, 
and his adviser, and drawing from his 
pemntos a paper, he read as fol- 
ows— 

‘Gentlemen, in the name of my 
client, Mr. Jacob Scrimble, I now de- 
mand the legacy of 5,000 dollars, be- 
queathed by the will of Abraham 
Scrimble, deceased, to which he claims 
to be entitled, under the terms of the 
said will; and I hereby caution you 
against paying the said sum, or any 
portion thereof, to any other person or 


persons, except to the said Jacob 
Scrimble, or his attorney, lawfully au- 
thorised thereto.” 

And as he so spoke, Mr. Lynxley 
handed the paper to Mr. Hucklebones 
with a polite bow. 

** Well,” said Mr. Hucklebones, 
“I’m blest if this ain’t the queerest 
business I ever was engaged in during 
all my life. That Mr. Jacob is about 
the most go-ahead fellow in all 
creation, I calculate. He has gone a- 
head of old Father Time himself, and 
run slick into the new year before him. 
What am I to do, Mr. Levi?” 

‘* Upon my word, my dear sir,” said 
the gentleman appealed to, “ 1 think 
the only safe course for you will be to 
retain the money, and let the parties 
take the opinion of a court of equity. 
’Tis a very nice question; ain't it, Mr, 
Lynxley.” 

«*Oh, very nice, indeed,” said the 
latter gentleman, rubbing his hands to- 
gether with manifest pleasure. 

‘Tam under the guidance of m 
legal adviser,” said Mr. Hucklebones, 
‘and must decline to pay any of the 
claimants, whom I leave to their legal 
remedies.” 

“‘T'll spend the last shilling I have 
in the world,” said Esau, ‘rather 
than suffer myself to be tricked out of 
my rights in this way.” 

‘© Tricked ! did you say, Mr. Esau?” 
asked Mr. Lynxley, with very peculiar 
emphasis. ‘Who played the first 
trick, sir? Who took advantage of a 
needy cousin's poverty, and induced 
him to leave the country, upon a so- 
lemn promise not to return till after the 
expiration of the year that is just past ? 
And what did you give your cousin 
Jacob, sir? Why, just £50 in hands, 
and a bond for £50 more, to be paid 
upon this day, provided he fulfilled the 
conditions you imposed upon him. 
Well, sir, he has fulfilled the conditions; 
he is still in Paris, and I have his in- 
structions to request the payment of 
this bond (and he exhibited the instru- 
ment to Esau) within four-and-twenty 
hours.” 

**T’ll be hanged if I do,” said Esau, 
in a rage. ‘He has not kept the 
terms of the agreement, as in honour 
bound.” 

‘* Honour!” said Lynxley, with a 
sneer. ‘‘ Then, sir, I shall be under 
the disagreeable necessity of taking 
legal steps to enforce payment, And 
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so, gentlemen, I wish you alla good 
morning, and a happy new year.” And 
Mr. Lynxley bowed to the company, 
and retired. 

Gideon Scrimble now:came forward, 
and said— 

‘‘Mr. Hucklebones, I beg to give 
you notice that I do not withdraw my 
claim to the legacy of my late worthy 
Cousin Abraham. And though I have 
said little, I have thought all the more; 
and I have made up my mind to be at 
you as well astherest. And soI wish 
you a good morning, and a happy new 

ear.” And Gideon retired upon the 
eels of Mr. Lynxley. 

Then Mr. Hucklebones and Mr. 
Levi arose, and the latter took the va- 
rious papers which had been laid on 
the table, and folded them carefully 
up, and put them in atin box, labelled 
*‘Scrimble’s Executors,” and locked 
the box, and put the key in his pocket. 
And then he and Mr. Hucklebones po- 
litely bowed out all the kin Scrimble ; 
and as they went down stairs, Esau 
could hear the executor and his lawyer 
indulging in low, chuckling laughter, 
as if they thought the whole transac. 
tion one of the finest jokes in the 
world. 

But it was no joke, at least to some 
of the parties. Mr. Lynxley forth- 
with sued Esau upon the bond at law, 
and Esau obtained an injunction in 
equity to restrain Jacob from levying 
the amount. The executor very short- 
ly after went back to Cincinnati, hav- 
ing arranged the private affairs that 
brought him to England. Esau forth- 
with instituted a suit in the courts 
at Cincinnati, to recover the legacy of 
old Abraham, and not having any fa- 
vourable opinion of Yankee jurispru- 
dence, he went over to superintend 
the warfare personally. Seeing this, 
Jacob took alarm, and did the same. 
Gideon would, no doubt, have fol- 
lowed them both, but unfortunately 
he was struck down by a fit of apo- 

lexy just after he had packed up all 
fis moveables. ‘They put, by his own 
desire, “50” upon his coffin-plate, but 
it is strongly suspected that he was at 
least five years older, and the mistake 
can only be accounted for upon the 
supposition that he was constantly en- 
deavouring to make lee-way against 
Time, as Mr. Hucklebones facetiously 
expressed it, in the hope that he might 
ultimately get back to one-and-twenty ; 
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and so he surely would, and in a very 
few years, at the rate of retrogression 
just mentioned, had not Death stepped 
in to the aid of outraged Time, and 
thus marred the ingenious scheme, as 
he does many another, and will do, as 
long as there is a schemer in the world 
subject to the laws of mortality. The 
contest was thus reduced to the single 
point, so strangely raised between 
Esau and Jacob. ‘The lawyers of Esau 
were confident of success. The law- 
yers of Jacob said it was impossible 
he could fail. Mr. Hucklebones’ law- 
yer was of opinion that neither Esau 
nor Jacob could claim the legacy, and 
that it fell into the residue. This opi- 
nion having been communicated to the 
Governor and Trustees of the Cosmo- 
politan Ragged College of Cincinnati, 
they forthwith gave their lawyer in- 
structions to intervene in the suit, and 
put forward their claim, and so he did 
without a moment’s delay. Thus the 
great suit of ‘* Scrimble v. Scrimble” 
was constructed. It went on merrily— 
so far as the lawyers were concerned— 
and acrimoniously, as regarded the li- 
tigants; there was plenty of ink-shed- 
ding, and plenty of dollar-shedding 
too; the lawyers were incessantly 
opening their mouths in court; and 
the clients as frequently obliged to 
open their purses out of court. The 
counsel for Esau contended that the 
question of priority of birth was purely 
a question of fact. The counsel for 
Jacob contended it was purely a 
question of law. The counsel for 
the Cincinnati Ragged College in- 
sisted it was a mixed question of law 
and fact. The Court decided upon 
sending an issue to a jury, ‘“ Whether 
Esau, the plaintiff, or Jacob, the de- 
fendant, first attained the age of twen- 
ty-one years?”” The jury returned a 
verdict, * That Esau, the plaintiff, and 
Jacob, the defendant, attained their 
age of twenty-one years at the same 
moment.” Thereupon the Cincinnati 
Ragged College claimed the judgment 
of the Court in their favour, and the 
Court gave judgment accordingly. 
From this judgment the plaintiff ap- 
pealed, and the cause was transferred 
to the Supreme Court of Appeal at 
Washington. How it has fared there 
has not as yet been announced to the 
rest of the kin Scrimble residing in 
Somersetshire. Each party reports 
with great confidence as to his own 
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prospect of ultimate success; and, in 
fact, the matter has caused a very 
pretty schism amongst the Scrimbles, 
one party ranging themselves with 
Esau, and the other with Jacob; the 
consequence of which is, that the fa- 
mily never mect at the usual festival 
gatherings of Christmas or Easter with- 


* Well, what do you think of my story, Mr. Poplar ? 
1’m open to an offer.” 


treat with me for the copyright ? 
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out going to loggerheads upon the 
question. On ove point alone are 
both Esauites and Jacobites fully 
agreed—namely, that whichever of the 
litigants shall succeed, he will not be 
a dollar the better of the legacy of old 
Abraham Scrimble, of Cincinnati, in 
the State of Ohio, in America. 


Are you disposed to 


«¢ Why, as to the story, 1 don’t mean to say it isn’t a good story enough ; but 
you see, O divine bifrons—you see—ahem ! * 
**Oh, yes, I see very well with half an eye, without using the four in my 


heads,” said Janus, with the air of an offended author. 





*¢ You are not will- 


ing to come down handsomely, Mr. Editor; that’s as plain as the noses on my 


faces.” 
“* Nay, I didn’t just say that. 
proposal.” 


I should like to have time to consider your 


** Tf you would have me to consider his proposal,” cried the little mower from 


the mantelpiece, ‘ you'll have nothing to say to it. 
just intended to turn me into ridicule, and make little of me. 
ashamed of yourself, so you ought, you double-faced fellow. 


Tis alla humbug, and 
You ought to be 
You don’t know 


how to keep time, and won’t know my value till you lose me.” 
**T'll show you,” cried Janus in a rage, “ that I know how to keep time, ay, 
and to beat time, too, as well as a conductor at an opera.” 


And the god lifted his staff menacingly at him. 


The little mower made 


a desperate effort to rush away, but he only moved backward and forward. 

«¢ The day’s your own,” said I, «*O Janus; you're up to Time, and no mis- 
take—you've routed the enemy— Tempus fugit !” 

The doubled-faced burst out into a fit of laughter. 

** Now, by two-headed Janus, I swear, as Will Shakspeare says, that’s good. 


You pun like an archbishop.” 


The laugh grew louder and louder—a clear ringing laugh, that went floating 


through the room in a peal most sweet and musical. 


bells, that laugh fell upon my ear. 


Like a pleasant clang of 


I started up in my chair and listened. 


"Twas the bells of St. Patrick’s Cathedral ringing in the new year with their 


jubilant pealings. 
sinking low in the grate. 


I rubbed my eyes and looked around me. 
I was getting rather cold and stiff. 
the old clock on the mantelpiece, and to the little man. 


The fire was 
I glanced at 
He had stopped his 


mowing, and stood still. The truth broke upon me — I had fallen asleep, and 


the clock had run down just at midnight. 
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Snow-Flakes for the New Year. 


SNOW-FLAKES FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


OUT OF DOORS. 


A suarp, clear, cold, ringing day, in 
ancient, freezing January; the air full 
of knife-blades; the wind blowing Li- 
liputian chisels ; the earth iron-black, 
and bound up like a miser’s heart ; 
the meadows thinly powdered with 
hoar-frost, which sparkles in the cold 
sun, like tears through the veil of a 
bride; the road stone-hard as granite 
—seamed and indurated into grey 
ridges of mud, stiff and sharp like 
steel, and dotted with blue patches of 
glassy ice, where pools had been ; the 
sky of an intense indigo, profoundly 
purple ; and the large round sun, when 
noon departs, arraying himself in crim- 
son and sables, as he cowers along the 
lower horizon, like a monarch pre- 
pared to abdicate; while hosts of red 
and sullen vapours frown up from be- 
neath, like disaffected subjects await- 
ing his downfall. The sky is changed 
and changing ; for now, slowly sailing 
up the northern heavens, comes a huge 
white cloud—a freighted air-argosy of 
snow, with ice-diamonds, hail-pearls, 
crystal gems, and frost-stars, from 
the cold north seas, with vast out- 
stretching sails edged with leaden- 
coloured fringes which sweep the ze- 
nith, and obscure the dome of blue. 
Hark! a clarion voice rings out upon 
the freezing air; it comes from the 
Spirit of the storm, whose flying my- 
riads of snow-flakes are about to in. 


vade this winter world of ours, and 
sow the fields with silvery stars * more 
thickly than the milkyway of heaven. 
** Go,” cried the voice, “descend and 
visit the earth, enrich and fertilise it ; 
be its light and its brightness in the 
darkness and gloom of winter ; let the 
garments of your beauty invest its 
deformity, and shield it from the 
death-pang of its own cold; for all is 
of God, the great First Cause, and all 
is for good. Amidst the habitations 
of man fall thick and soft; observe his 
griefs, and joys—a varied scene—and 
minister to each, for therefore are you 
sent ; for all is of God, and for good. 
Lo, thus I loose you from your prison- 
house, and cast you free.” Then came 
a shock of sounding wind, like the 
shattering of a far iceberg, and the 
snow.storm had begun. Flakes here, 
flakes there —darting, shooting, slant- 
ing, falling, sailing, rushing down to- 
gether; yet all so spirit-like, so soft, 
so fairy-shaped — lighter than the bo- 
som plumage of the swan, fairer than 
ivory, purer than silver, more dazzling 
than lilies, they sweep, and fall, and 
spread along the earth — Nature’s 
great snow-web, woven in the icy 
cloud-looms of heaven, and white and 
glistening like the glory garments of 
their incarnate Creator, such as no 
fuller on earth can white them. 


WITHIN DOORS, 


Tue Student sat reclining in his quaint 
old library, half-buried, seemingly, in 
meditation, but actually and bodily in 
the leather and mahogany of ‘a too 
easy chair.” Around him, battalioned 
on shelves of walnut-wood, like rows 
of riflemen, or Black Brunswickers, or 
stiff, old-fashioned yeomanry, stood his 


eu 


beloved books—friends of his soul, from 
whom he had never swerved, and who 
had never quarrelled with him—whose 
silent communion was as dear to him 
as his daily bread, and who, every 
morn, and noon, and dewy eve, as of 
old the birds sustained the prophet by 
the brook, brought to his mind sweet 


Snow-flakes are very diverse in their density, and display inimitable varieties of the 


most beautiful forms. Through a microscope they present the appearance of stelliform, or 
hexagonal crystals, sometimes of a star of six rays, formed of prisms, united at angles of 
sixty degrees, from which other prisms shoot at similar angles ; giving the whole the appears 
ance of exquisite beauty and great regularity.” Cyclopedia of Science, 


VOL, XLV.—-NO, CCLXV,. 
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food, and sure intelligence from all 
the wide universe of God—* glad tid- 
ings” from the courts of heaven — 
multifarious lore from earth and the 
inhabiters thereof; and things old and 
new, ancient mysteries of science, and 
wonders of modern invention, from the 
kingdom of art and nature. Before 
him in the grate blazed and crackled 
a Christmas ‘log of red pine, the young 
sparks dancing and driving up the 
chimney, as if me ud to escape and get 
out into the world and open air from 
the thraldom of the ancient tree, in 
whose wooden bowels they had mani- 
festly been confined before they were 
born, 

Within him was vacuity, for the 
man was weary ; he had been fighting 
the wind of a freezing January day, 
during a long ramble, and battling, 
too, with the winter and rough weather 
of some cold and ungracious natures 
which had blown somewhat too keenly 
across the delicate path of his own 
kind and sensitive spirit; and so he 
was glad and happy to get back to the 
snuggery of his warm study, and the 
companionship of the fire-light, and the 
dancing shadows coquetting and gam- 
bolling along the fronts and faces of 
the demure books, and the embracing 
arms of his trusty chair; and the list- 
lessness and oblivion of mind, which 
is repose for brain and bosom, and 
into which he was now being gradually 
absorbed. 

And so it came to pass that as he 
lay still and quiet, suddenly there 
came against his window-pane a rush 
of some light and feathery body, as if 
a flight of soft insects were falling from 
heaven in the dark. It was the snow 
Jadybirds of the north, who had de- 
scended from their cloud to pay their 
new-year’s visit, and on white and 
woolly wings were now careering round 
the house, and falling thick and soft 
over the garden walk and upon the 
glass and ledges of the study window, 
and running down the panes. The 
student saw them plainly by the red 
flicker of his fire-light; and the effect 
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was soothing, yet quickening, too, for 
the sight and sound of these falling 
snow- flakes awakened a host of sleep- 
ing associations — old memories, some 
of which when they passed before him 
made him smile, and a few deep clo- 
seted pictures of price, faded by time, 
yet all the more dear, whose colours 
came best out when sprinkled over 
with the water-drops that break from 
the heart to the eyes. 

His mind travelled upward, for the 
season was holy, and the student feared 
God. The Christmas hymns were 
scarce out of his ear, and the music of 
the leaping, clanging, steeple-bells, 
which had been ringing-in the day on 
which our Lord was born was still 
pealing through his memory; and the 
student thought how He who was to 
bless the universe with eternal summer 
came down to earth in darkest winter, 
and then, as the muffled fall of the 
snow, driven by the wind, continually 
beat upon the window-pane, it influ- 
enced and mingled with his imagina- 
tion; and as his mind traversed into 
a contemplation of the great mystery 
of the season, he thought how the 
life, and death, and sorrows of Him 
who was sent, were symbolised in a 
measure by these snow-flakes, so pure 
and perishable, adorning earth in their 
bright lowliness for a season, and then 
exhaled to heaven. 

‘The student's mind then turned, and 
travelled along the path of other days ; 
yet still the snow-flakes, rustling and 
beating against his window, uncon- 
sciously gave a tone to his reveries, 
and limited their wanderings; and 
gradually, as his thoughts darkened 
into a twilight of unconsciousness of 
outward things, the full moon of fancy 
rose behind the hills of past life, and 
all the stars of memory came out re- 
veiling facts gone by, and blending 
them with dreamy hues of the unreal, 
and associating all with the snow- whirl 
and drift cuted the house, till, half 
awake and half asleep, the following 
— rose into vivid life before 

im :— 


PERDITA. 


A comptes and highly-finished rural 
landscape smiling in the short-lived 
sunshine of a clear winter day; vast 
umbrageous oaks, wrinkled and scarred 
by storm and time, occupy the fore- 


ground, their massive and distorted 
arms almost tguching the ground, as 
overpowered by their own weight and 
age, and looking like the spreading 
antlers of a herd of giant elks browsing 
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on some primeval plain. On the left 
a wooden spire, springing from an an- 
cient church-tower, overtops the trees ; 
there are hundreds of crows flying 
round it — nature’s black musicians — 
executing bass glees and husky madri- 
gals in hoarse acclaim, as if challenging 
In cawing chorus a responsive outburst 
from the chimes which sleep in their 
belfry tower. On the right, in the 
centre of a green clearance, is a beau- 
tiful old parsonage, coated up to the 
roof with clematis, jessamine, and ivy, 
with deep overlapping slate eaves, cor- 
nered with oak abutments. On the 
little close-shaven lawn stands many a 
green and flowering shrub, which, like 
the true heart of friendship, has a 
blossom and a bright leaf for a wintry 
day. There is the pyracanthus, or 
fiery thorn, with its clusters of splendid 
scarlet berries ; and the modest laurel, 
cold and classical; and the graceful 
Jauristinus, with its dark blue fruit 
*pringing from the stem which before 
had glowed with blossoms, purple, red, 
and white; and the bay, with the aro- 
ma on its leaves; and the inimitable 
luxuriant, warm green of the loveliest 
arbutus, the type and symbol of angelic 
pity—for the coldest and bleakest rock 
that abuts on the waters of Killarney 
is not too bare or desolate for this rich 
and elegant shrub to grow from and 
overshadow, inserting its soft roots 
into the rock’s hard fissures, like 
mercy comforting the riven heart of 
care; and the gentle acacia, whose 
branch was twisted round our Lord’s 
head, and made the acanthine crown 
which bit into his august temples. The 
holly, too, was there, bright with green 
and gold, together with the lustreless 
yew, like Hope standing side by side 
with sorrow. On one side of the house 
is a garden.door swinging on easy 
hinges, out of which now issues a little 
child about four years old, dressed as 
for a walk. She is very beautiful ; 
her blue and large eyes sparkle with 
purpose and good-humour; her masses 
of silky brown hair fall off from her 
sweet and thoughtful face; her mo- 
tions are marked with gracefulness and 
earnestness, as, with head erect and a 
grave smile upon her lips, she passed 
along the avenue, crossed a low stile, 
and, turning abruptly down a long 
lane flanked with green banks, disap- 
pate in the distance, just as a heavy 
ut very short shower of snow had be- 
gun to fall. 
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Apparently the little one was not 
missed for a considerable time, as no- 
thing occurred to break the still life of 
the wintry scene without, till suddenly 
the hall-door was thrown open, and the 
whole family issued from its portals in 
a state of utmost alarm and confusion. 


They sought for the childeverywhere; 
“*they sought her east, they sought 
her west,” but she was not to be found. 
There was a large overshadowed pond 
adjoining the meadow which skirted 
the lane I spoke of; here the child had 
oft resorted with her nurse to see the 
cattle stand in the cool water on the hot 
summer afternoons ; but now the pond 
was one solid plate of frost iron, and 
she was not there—she was not there. 

There was an old mill, with its rapid 
race and thundering reverberations 
from the grinding-lofts, and white- 
faced men passing in and out; and 
thither the child had loved to wander 
with her parents, and gaze at the huge, 
and dripping, and revolving wheel 
while sparkling in the sun, and mount- 
ing and descending like the alterna- 
tions of hope and despair in the human 
heart. But the wheel was still and mo- 
tionless now, and paddle-axes, spoke, 
and felly all stiffened to the ice-death, 
and armed with a thousand frost-dag- 
gers; and she was not there—she was 
not there. 

There was an ancient poplar-tree at 
the end of the lane, standing in the 
middle of the road. It was all shat- 
tered by time, and fast decaying, and 
had its legend, which made it to be 
prized ; and there was a green mound 
round it, where travellers sat down, a 
kind of sylvan “ rest and be thankful;” 
and here the child would delight to 
come to gather wild violets on the bank 
in summer; but now the place knew 
her not, for she was not there — she 
was not there. And so, when the 
family had wandered despairingly 
through the meadows, and up the lane, 
rushing here and there, and calling 
her name distractedly amidst the an- 
cient, deaf, unheeding oaks, they came 
back, and kept their mournful tryste 
under this old poplar, whose few leaves, 
all wan and withering, seemed on their 
flexile stems to keep up a continual 
shaking and mysterious trembling, as 
if indicating to those who now stood 
beneath, the very palsy and decrepitude 
of despair. 

But a faithful servant now runs up 
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and brings tidings. She had lit upon 
the trail of our little Perdita, far down 
a road not yet explored; and just near 
the spot where the heavy snow-shower 
had commenced to fall, the faithful 
flakes—surely they had been heaven’s 
chroniclers — had preserved the foot- 
prints of the wanderer; and the eager 
family now follow on, tracking them 
till they stop at the small wicker road- 
side gate which leads up to the old 
church ; and along that path the little 
foot-prints had turned, and were trace- 
able upto the very door, and there stopt. 

She had gone straight from her own 
home, without any deviation, to the 
church. 

The church was unimaginably old, 
and always dark from thick ancient 
yew-trees which grew round it, and 
which were said to have been planted 
by an Irish king three hundred years 
ago; and the people loved this church, 
all damp and dim as it was, for many 
of those they loved were buried in the 
vaults beneath its chancel. 

But our Perdita! what brought her 
here, and was she here? They had 
found the door fast locked ; and while 
one ran forthe sexton, the distressed pa- 
rents were comforted by the nurse now 
remembering that the child had all the 
morning been talking of a certain bunch 
of Christmas holly and ivy which an 
old peasant had presented her with in 
the church the previous day, and which 
she called her flowers, and which she 
had dropped in the bustle of the break- 
ing up of the congregation. 

And as they waited the arrival of 
the keys, there came a sudden show- 
er, a rush of snow-flakes round the 
church, beating at the door and win- 
dows, as if for admittance, and dip- 
ping and driving round the tower, and 
swooping at the old belfry, as if half 
in anger, and lodging in the deep ivy, 
and spreading white tablecloths on 
the flat tomb-stones, and sporting and 
curvetting round the ancient yews, 
like bright maidenhood making mirth 
of age, and gradually filling up and 
effacing all footprints on the church 

ath, so that an hour's more delay, and 
in vain the faithful and true snow- 
flakes had kept their indented record 
of the little one’s wandering feet. 

Here comes Bruton, the sexton, an 
ancient servitor pufling like a gram- 
pus; very frosty in the fingers, like 

**Hob the shepherd ;” his ‘old feet 
stumbling amidst graves,” like Friar 





Johif;” the keys of the church, like 
the picture of St. Peter, in his right 
hand; while in his left he brandishes 
a lantern, like Guy Faux in the gun. 
powder vaults, or Diogenes at Corinth 
in search of an honest man. He had 
been in the church all the morning, 
“ regulating” it—had left the door open 
when he went to his dinner, but on 
seeing the first short snow-shower be- 
gin to fall, had sent his boy to lock it. 

Here is hope enlarging almost to 
certainty. The child is in the church, 
no doubt, and eagerly they press into 
the porch, as the old man casts the 
heavy door back on its grating hinges. 
They hurry up the aisle, they call the 
lost one, they run here and there, they 
pause and listen, but ‘there was nel- 
ther voice, nor sound, nor any that re- 
garded,” save the dull rustling of the 
snow-flakes at the window, tapping 
and crowding up the panes, and look. 
ing in to see the Enfant Trouvée, but 
alas! it was not so. No child was to 
be found — not in the aisle, nor chan- 
cel, nor vestry, nor desk, nor among 
the seats, is she to be seen. And where 
is she? Is this hope to be crushed 
out, too, oh God?—and the fierce night 
gathering wild and black, and the 
snow-flakes falling by thousands, and 
a sudden raging storm-gust, shaking 
the old church, and whistling through 
its grey tower, and sobbing and moan- 
ing amidst the blackened rafters and 
girders which span its roof. 

Oh, what a world of anguish, com- 
pressed into those few minutes of tor- 
turing suspense; and oh, what a vo- 
lume of intense prayer went up from 
suffering hearts to the Father of Mer- 
cies in that house where prayer was 
wont to be made, and His presence, 
who answers in the day of distress, 
promised; and as the daylight dies 
away, the old sexton lights os eaosins 


Hark ! ashout from a distant corner, 
and oh! entrancing joy! the little one 
is found in an obscure pew, out of 
which she had received “ her flowers:” 
she is discovered sitting on a hassock, 
in a profound and happy sleep, quite 
warm, and full of life; her cheek re- 
clining on the cushioned seat above, a 
sinile on her parted lips, and a wither- 
ed bunch of holly and ivy clasped in 
her tiny hand. When the first burst of 
weeping joy was over—for here “ joy 
was too modest to show itself without 
a badge of bitterness” — they did not 
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wake the child ; but all kneeling down, 
they half encircled the sleeping inno- 
cent, the mother being next her, and 
the old sexton leaning over from the 
adjoining pew, with the large drops 
running down his cheek, and the light 
from his lantern falling on the face of 
the sleeper. Then the father, in a 
low and subdued voice, and not with- 
out tears, and beating hearts — which 
out of happy depths could only sob 
amen—prayed to him who, “as at this 
time, came to visit us in great humi- 
lity,” and thanked him that the lost 
was found; and that as he had now 
saved her from perishing by snow, and 
night, and hunger, and cold, so he 
would keep her through greater life. 
ony to come, and finally make her 
is own in glory. 

As they arose from their knees, the 
child waked up, too ; and when she 
saw them, she smiled, but betrayed no 
further emotion. Her mother then 
eagerly questioned her why she had 
left the garden, where she had been 
playing, and wandered so far alone? 
but she merely glancedl down at what 
her hand contained, and said, « I came 
to get my flowers.” It was a strange 

sight how, amidst all that weeping, re- 

joicing, happy, excited party, the child 
alone was calm, and grave, and unper- 
turbed. She could give no account of 
why she had done this thing. She 
seemed not to understand the agony 
her absence had produced ; nor did 
her mind at all go ‘into the conse- 
quences of her flight. She appeared 
to have but the one simple idea, and 
the on® simple, grave, and childlike 
answer to a hundred questions — ‘I 
came to get my flowers.” 

And now the storm-gust had drifted 
off to thesouthward; and, careering in 
her silver car, the white winter moon 
rode brightly up the deep purple dome 
of sky; a hundred light clouds fly 
over her face, but in a moment they 
are gone, and she pursues her course 
with unimpaired brilliancy. 


AN ADVENTURE 


A tone ridge of low hill, and reedy 
down, and sandy common, interspersed 
with corn-fields and sheep-walks, where 
solitary breezes blow and cattle browse; 
in fact, itis the finis, or tail, of rich and 
lovely Cheshire, running down here to 
dip its point in the sparkle of the deep 


The party leave the church, and 
their feet are crunching in the soft 
snow, as they retrack their homeward 
path. The child is in her father’s bo- 
som, looking up at the flying moon 
with curious eye, her hand still clutch 
ing the bunch of holly and ivy. And 
on every branch of ferny yew, or 
fan-like fir, or drooping, denuded 
larch, or red-leaved beech, or rugged 
thorn, or expanded elm, or regal ‘oak, 
or queenly ash; on the smooth ice- 
plate of the cattle- pond; on the tall, 
black wheel of the old mill amidst a 
thousand congelations, and crowning 
theancient paralytic poplar with a white 
coronet and bright fringes on its lank 
arms till it looked quite gay and hy- 
meneal ; and on the top ofall the mea- 
dow ditches, and on the broad flags of 
the stile, and on the piers of the gate, 
and on every shrub in the lawn, lay 
the bright sNow-FLAKEs in myriads, re- 
posing softly in the frosty moonlight, 
to watch the return of the happy fa- 
mily, with the child nestled warmly in 
her father’s bosom, and to listen to her 
answer, still calm, and earnest, and 
grave, to the oft-repeated inquiry—“I 
came to get my flowers.” 


The student moves uneasily in his 
chair; something external and tho- 
roughly material had broken through 
the network of his pictured medita- 
tions ; he opes his eyes, and lo! there is 
Theresa, his ancient maid, replenish- 
ing his fire, flinging another huge bil- 
let Ligna super foco large reponens” 
(though she never had read Horace)— 
into the grate, in place of the former, 
now burnt out; and in the midst of 
the popular indignation of fiery sparks 
and falling cinders, caused by this in- 
trusion, the student, faintly smiling, 
shuts his eyes, and, listening to the 
muflled fall of the felt-shod snow-flakes 
against his window-pane, goes back in 
fancy, and has again before his mind, 
clear pictured— 


ON THE DEE. 


blue Irish sea. These grassy uplands 
are dotted here and there with wild, 
out-of-the-way farm-houses, built of 
the red sandstone of the country, or 
of grey flag, seamed and deltaed with 
black beams of timber, many of them 
having old-fashioned granges behind 
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them, and ponds on whose centre 
ducks swim, and by whose side hens 
nage. Footpaths traverse these downs, 
and are seen running through the yel- 
low and stubbly corn-fields which ad- 
join these ancient homesteads, a right 
of passage never denied to the pedes- 
trian from long usage. 
Along one of these ascending paths 
@ young man is now advancing ; he is 
breasting the hill quickly and actively. 
He is young, graceful, and singularly 
prepossessing in face and form; a 
cloak depends in a strap from his 
soulders. His name is Frank Tre- 
vallyn, and he has just crossed over 
from Liverpool, where he had been to 
visit an invalided cousin lately arrived 
at that port on sick leave from his re- 
giment at Malta. When he has at- 
tained the crown of the hill he pauses 
to look back. Behind him is the 
far-famed Mersey, with its everlast- 
ing puffing, panting, red-chimneyed 
steamerlings, darting to and fro across 
the river, like many-coloured water- 
birds swimming to and from their 
nests; and here are moored a hun- 
dred merchantmen of diverse tonnage 
and destination ;—huge argosies from 
yellow Cathay, with bales of crape and 
chests of balmy sichee;* and spice 
and sugar-freighted barks from the 
burning occidental seas; and oily, 
tub-like Greenland whalers, with iron- 
strong bulkheads, and bristling har- 
peers on the deck, bound together 
ike the old Roman fasces; and spank- 
ing, rakish Yankee liners, with trim 
rig and taper spars, from old vieweey 
or the broad Hudson; and large hulks 
riding high in the water, from Mira- 
michi and the great timber ports; and 
princely teak-built East Indiamen, in 
size like war-frigates, with a whole 
hive of lithe Lascars swarming up the 
rigging ; and low flying flats from the 
Runcorn Canal, with large red main- 
sails close-hauled to the wind, almost 
dipping over on their beam-ends, 
racing through the water; and all of 
them backed by ancient, ill-savoured, 
and fuliginous Liverpool, sweltering 
like a Behemoth in his reeds, behind 
her forests of masts, which soar from 
docks, which run counter to the ri- 
ver for miles, and to her noble pier- 
promenades, which stem and throw 


back the Mersey’s rapid and muddy 
wave; and there are her lofty, many- 
storied warehouses— plebeian palaces, 
yet replete with the material divinity 
which compels the homage of the 
proudest knee — wealth ; and there is 
old smoke-dried St. Nicholas (who no 
man ever heard of as the patron saint 
of merchants, whatever he may be of 
another kind of “ free-traders”), who 
doth to the sun complain daily in 
querulous chimes of how his tomb- 
stones are insultedt hourly by passing 
step of smug clerk or hobnailed carter ; 
ia oe are the paved quays, along 
which ramble and roar her well-poised 
heavy carts, drawn by a matchless 
breed of horses, the stateliest steppers 
in England, and driven by frocked and 
lace-booted carters, suxvnpidss nviozot, 
with large calves to their legs, and long 
handles to their or and last and 
most important of all, her busy, restless, 
enterprising, anxious merchants, who 
are the lords as well as the sustaining 
spring of the whole landscape of life. 
But a far different scene and stream 
presented themselves to our young pe- 
destrian after he had left the Mersey 
behind him, and had topped hill after 
hill with rapid pace and light and 
agile step, for he was now fast ap- 
proaching where Albion and Cambria 
sever, and in a few miles more the 
broad and sandy estuary of the River 
Dee lay before him in the clear, blue 
light of a fine January day. Over its 
sandy surface the rising tide was now 
rolling in its waves, with yellow 
manes, like lion’s cubs, chased by that 
stern sky-hunter, the west wind. On 
the north Dee bank, or Cheshire side, 
all glittering in the pride of whitewash 
and greenery, stands the pompous 
little hamlet yclept Parkgate, once 
honoured in being an Irish packet 
station, now studded with catholic 
bathing booths, where the sexes pro- 
miscuously and innocuously invade the 
briny flood together ; and dotted with 
marine cottages with green doors, brass 
knockers, and mignionette plantations 
under the windows, and hedges on 
which oil-silk bathing-caps recline in 
picturesque attitudes; or yellow, green, 
and purple chemisettes repose in ex 
panded prostration, exhaling super- 
abundant saline to the sun, and tended 


* The Chinese name for the Souchong tea. 


+ “ Insultans tumulo.” 
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by red-legged Naiad, or wave-stem- 
ming, dipping, wading Nereid. Across 
the grey waters of old Dee, about five 
miles over, lie the hills of Flintshire, 
shelving down to a plain of broken, 
patched, and pooly sea-marsh and ar- 
tificial mound or cop, thrown up Dutch 
fashion, to keep out the tide and pre- 
serve the tillage. Enormous banks of 
mud are here, thick enough to enamour 
an alligator, and hopelessly unredeem- 
able ; hot smelting-houses stand with 
a long chimney at their end, like the 
upright at of an old-fashioned tea- 
pot; coal-pits also abound, with tall, 
outlandish steam-pumps to keep them 
dry ; and eastward to all, and higher 
up, appears the stately quadrangular 
ruin of Flint Castle, where our Richard 
II. passed some captive hours before 
his abdication and death, with its 
flanking round towers and sea-beaten 
wall hanging over the river, which in 
this place keeps its character, and pre- 
serves its channel, after a twelve miles’ 
run from that handsome old dowager 
city, Chester —a perfect Ninon de 
l’Enclos of stone, mortar, and timber, 
around whose fair walls, and witch-like 
domiciles, and quaint, ancient rows, 
and noble castle, and smooth, green 
roudee, this gentle river Dee runs its 
course admiring, in its long passage 
from the Welsh hills to the Irish Sea. 
Beyond this skirting sea-board of 
ruin, marsh, and manufactory, the 
country runs up verdantly into many 
a beautiful dingle, and rural wilder- 
ness, and painted nook, and enamelled 
table-land, where brooks dash, and 
trees grow, and where some fair and 
handsome mansions stand, the resi- 
dences of the gentry of the country. 
At this time it is winter in sky, and 
earth, and air; true, the evening is 
frosty and bright, but everything indi- 
cates unsettled weather. A large and 
roomy ferry-boat, made for carrying 
passengers and also cattle, and lugger- 
rigged, is rocking at the Parkgate 
Pier, on the stones of which are seen 
a knot of old Welsh market-women, 
in blue cloaks and high steeple hats, 
like the picture of Mother Shipton ; 
they are engaged in a clattering con- 
troversy on the weather. David 
Prichard, the skipper of the lugger, 
and a fine, handsome, sailorly-looking 
man, stands behind the old ladies ; and 
his crew, consisting of his son and two 
other boatmen, are getting their tackle 
into order. Old Breezer, the master 
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of the ferry-house, who is this moment 
three points in the wind himself, hav- 
ing been, I grieve to say, splicing the 
mainbrace all the morning in company 
with the rum-bottle, has come down 
to the pier for the two-fold purpose of 
swearing at the weather and calming 
the meteorological solicitude of the an- 
cient henwives; and the party is now 
joined by our young pedestrian, who 
was received with great respect and 
attention by them all. 

The evening certainly was rapidly 
assuming a very threatening aspect: 
the waves were foaming and tumbling 
up the estuary like a herd of angry 
bisons ; the sky fast becoming crimson. 
streaked and coppery; the air sharp 
and ringing ; and the but of the wind 
showed a mass of dirty white and iron- 
coloured clouds, which augured coming 
snow and storm; the white gulls were 
lighting on the beach, and an atten. 
tive ear might catch the scream of the 
curlew, or the deep boom of the bit- 
tern, as they came faintly up on the 
wind from the dreary salt marshes 
which line the Cheshire bank of the 
river in the direction of Hoylake. 

** Well, Prichard, when do you cast 
off?” cried the young man, in a rich 
and joyous voice. ‘ You are not 
afraid of this squall of wind, I am 
sure. I promised to be home to din- 
ner at seven o'clock, wind and weather 
permitting, and here I am,” said the 
young man, jumping into the boat as 

e spoke; ‘‘so let's be off, for if m 
pocket almanac be true, the tide wi 
be on the ebb in half-an-hour.” 

The boatmen crowded after him, 
Mr. Breezer giving a drunken signal 
of assent, while the hats and heads of 
the old Welsh women were huddled 
more closely than ever together in 
noisy controversy whether they should 
commit themselves and their baskets 
to the ‘‘ Parkgate water” on such a 
foreboding evening as this. Appa- 
rently they soon came to the decision— 
the time being pressing—that discre- 
tion was the better part of valour ; and 
each ancient dame, shouldering her 
empty basket, followed along the pier 
Mr. Breezer, who returned to finish 
his rum and water, if such it could be 
called, where the former element pre- 
ponderated over the latter in a pro- 
portion of three to one. 

The broad sails were now hoisted, 
the men took their station at the sheets, 
the skipper seized the tiller, and the 
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good lugzer, Northop Lass, swung 
off from the pier, and, as the wind 
caught and filled her canvas, she went 
flopping through the water like a wild 
swan, or a dolphin on a cruise. 

** We shall have a long passage, I 
fear, Prichard,” said the young gentle- 
man. 

** Ay, ay, Mr. Trevallyn,” answered 
the helmsman. ‘ We never shall fetch 
Flint Pier under half-a-dozen tacks; 
but if the night holds on clear, and we 
have the lights on the Welsh shore to 
guide us, with God's help, we shall be 
broadside of the old Castle in two 
hours. There is a great mocn now, 
but she is too late for us, and will not 
rise till ten o'clock.” 

The young man did not answer, but 
seemed intent on making himself up 
for a long night passage, investing his 
person in the dread-nought pilot jacket 
he had hitherto worn slung from his 
shoulders, pulling his hat tirmly over 
his eyes, thrusting his hands deep in 
his coat-pockets, and seeming to settle 
himself to sleep, and happy dreams, if 
one night judge by the smile which 
played upon his lips, 

For about half-an-hour the lugger 
ran gaily up the estuary before the 
wind, with her bows slightly bent to- 
wards the Welsh coast. Meantime 
the sun had set, carnationed in a pink 
and hazy hue, and the gale got up 
strong and singing; so that when 
Prichard called to his men to stand by 
the sheets that the lugger might go 
about on her starboard tack, and the 
young gentleman had started from his 
dreams, the whole aspect of affairs was 
altered. The boat now had lufted up in 
the wind, and her bow beating against 
the gale, threw up volumes of spray, 
drenching the whole party, and in a 
short time setting them to bale the 
boat to keep her in trim, until she 
went round again, when they had rest. 
This continued more than an hour, 
during which time the Northop 
Lass had sailed over twice the dis- 
tance from Parkgate to Flint in her 
successive tacks and stretches. Gra- 
dually it was apparent that she had 
made good way: the lights at Bagilt 
and Flint twinkled more nearly, and 
to the ardent gaze of young Tre- 
vallyn the spectral outlines of the old 
castle were all but visible in the hazy 
light of the stars. 

They were now running on the star- 
board tack pretty smoothly, when 


suddenly the skipper spoke. He was a 
man of a sorrowful temperament, but 
greatly respected for his honesty, his 
daring, yet quiet intrepidity, and his 
seamanship. On this occasion he spoke 
in a low but firm voice— 

** How sharp the wind cuts now; 
there is some change taking place in 
the night—I fear we shall have snow. 
Iam certain there is a large storm- 
cloud blowing up from the westward, 
for I observe the stars are going out 
one by one.” 

Scarcely had he ceased to speak 
when a squall of wind almost split the 
sails, and bowed the gunwale of the 
lugger to the sea, till the water nearly 
ran over; and the next moment the 
snow-storm broke upon them. 

Upon them, and behind them, fol- 
lowing fast on the dark wind; before 
them, and above them, falling thickly 
and hurriedly in myriads came down the 
SNOW- FLAKES, darting, sweeping, beat- 
ing, blinding, chilling, pervading, be- 
clouding all vision, thickening the air 
into impervious gloom, stunning sense, 
and almost stupefying life, loading 
the canvas, and clinging in fantastic 
fringes round every brace, and spar, 
and rope, and only failing to bring 
hindrance and misery when it fell and 
melted in the yeasty and fire-crested 
waves, through which the vessel ran 
wildly now, as if blinded by despair, to 
her own destruction. 

In the midst of the confusion the 
voice of young Trevallyn sounded high 
and hopeful— 

‘Take heart, Prichard ; we sball 
do yet; this cannot last long, and you 
know I have been with you on this 
Dee of ours on some nights nearly as 
bad as this.” 

“ Never, sir,” said the skipper, in 
his deep and melancholy voice; * I 
never was on the Dee in such a wild 
blast as this is coming on to be, and I 
have lived on her banks and sailed on 
her waters for forty years — nearly 
double your natural life, sir; yet I do 
not care so much for the wind, for the 
lugger is a tight and steady craft, and 
this snow-gust will soon blow itself out, 
terrible as it is; it is only a very bad 
Dee squall. But if the gale and dark- 
ness continue, God alone, Mr. Tre- 
vallyn, can keep us from fouling on 
some of the banks and, perhaps, bump- 
ing to pieces. Do you know, sir, these 
are the neap tides? and the ‘ Goat’s 
Back’ has never more than two feet 
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water on it in the highest springs; and 
it is utterly impossible for any living 
man to say what our course is in such 
a blinding storm as this.” 

So saying, he drew his large and ice- 
cold hand across his eyes to clear 
away the snow, and dragging at the 
short, thick tiller with all his might 
to keep the craft steady, he stooped 
and peered out anxiously into the 
snow-flecked darkness. ‘The two men 
in the bows of the boat seemed 
palsied with cold and fear; and even 
Lrevallyn, though a man of great con- 
stitutional intrepidity, had his own 
misgivings as to the probable event of 
the night. Meanwhile the boat stag- 
gered on amidst the storm, like a 
wounded war-horse in a battle charge 
—the fierce waves following fast, and 
yellowing over her stern, while her in- 
terior seemed like a winding sheet, 
prepared to wrap the five devoted men 
who sat within her, awaiting their 
doom. Hark! the lugger is ground- 
ing! scrape—scrape ; “bump— bump ; 
she is on the bank; now she hangs 

oe its ridge; and now she has 
ey into deep water again. 

« God be thanked, we are over'that ; 
I thought we were lost, or that our 
rudder would have been unshipped at 
least, but all is right,” said Prichard, 
*¢ Now, sir, I know where we are: 
that bank we passed over is ‘ the 
Kid ;’ the larger bank, which we call 
the ‘ Goat’s Back,’ is a mile a-head of 
us, but there is a deep channel between 
the two, which I will, with God’s help, 
try and run down, if [ could get the 
lugger about on the starboard tack. 
Ten minutes’ sail would bring us past 
the tail of both these dangerous shoals ; 
so here goes, in God’s name. Stand 
by the mainsheet, boys—a-bout ship;” 
but the gallant lugger missed stays, 
for thicker, faster fell the snow-flakes, 
and the gusty gale blew more fiercely 
still, and the boat, resisting all attempts 
to tack her, after one or two tremen- 
dous plunges, fell off again back into 
her former course, rushing on like a 
maniac through foam and flakes, 
whitening and “whirling around her in 
air and sea. 

Again Prichard’s voice was heard 
above the storm— 

** Ease her—ease her, boys; down 
with the mainsail, and slack the jib ; 
we will drive with it and the mizen.” 

The sailors had only time to obey 
these orders, when the next moment 
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the lugger grounded in soft, deep sand, 
with such a shock as threw the skipper 
from his seat, and precipitated Tre- 
vallyn to the bottom of the boat. The 
next moment the former had sprung 
to his legs, and was hallooing to the 
men to cast the large anchor over the 
bows, and pin the lugger to the bank. 

«* Leap out—leap out, Mr. Trevallyn; 
run along the jib-boom, sir, and leap 
clear of the spray. The bank is high 
and dry, and very steep here, and we 
are saved from drowning this night; 
but all the hawsers in Liverpool would 
scaree draw the Northop Lass from 
off the Goat’s Back till this gale breaks, 
and the morning tide floats her.” 

The sailors had got the mast out 
of its step, and laid it down in the 
boat, and had all jumped on shore. 
The blast, which had for a moment 
lulled, came down now with tenfold 
fury, lashing the spray up in drenching 
volumes furiously against the men who, 
by Prichard’s advice, cowered down 
under the shelter of the bows of the 
lugger, which were fast jammed in the 
sand, and formed a kind of rude and 
insufficient protection. Any measure 
of storm which they had hitherto sus- 
tained, was as nothing compared to 
the raging whirlwind which now arose. 
The blast and the howl in the air was 
horrible, like the roaring of a tornado 
through a forest of tropical oaks; and 
the snow-flakes, driven horizontally 
and madly in the air, were carried 
over them like a flashing stream of 
dim light, mingled, as it were, with 
loud and passionate voices. ‘The men 
crouching were silent; in fact it was 
useless to make any attempt to com- 
municate by speech, for they could 
not have heard each other had they 
spoken, for the din and tumult of the 
elements. At last a slight lull came 
on, and the deep tones of Prichard 
were audible— 

“This is the tail of the storm, 
Mr. Trevallyn; the gale must soon 
blow itself to pieces. God be thank- 
ed, we are not now on the water, 
for no power on earth could have 
kept us from foundering under that 
last dreadful scud of wind. I do 
think the storm is breaking, and it is 
getting light to what it was ; you see 
the spray “does not reach us now, and 
the tide is running fast from the bank. 
We shall have a cold night here, but 
the moon will be up all the time, and, 
how suddenly the wind i is falling. I 
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think we may stand up safely now, 
and try to look about us.” 

So saying, he abandoned his cowering 
position, and they all stood erect on their 
feet, and the sight that met their eyes was 
wonderful and magnificent ; the snow 
had entirely ceased, and the gale much 
subsided. Above them, the clouds of 
heaven were rapidly parting, reveal- 
ing the clear dark blue, lit up by a 
bright full moon, which had just top- 
ped the Welsh hills, and arraying her- 
self in her beauty, seemed prepared 
for her long night’s journey. Behind 
them was the grey wet bank, looking 
like an enormous stranded sea-monster; 
and around them was the still vexed 
and mad sea. ‘The white clouds were 
rapidly parting in the sky, and forming 
a glorious bright arch, under which 
the moon was now advancing along 
the purple dome; and as Trevallyn 
gazed, pious thoughts passed over his 
mind, and a prayer of thanksgiving 

ured from his lips—the men, whose 

earts were softened by their escape, 
uncovering their heads, and fervently 
joining in the same — for it seemed to 
the young man as if God were speak- 
ing to him from that high vault, in the 
words of promise he had learned at his 
mother’s knee — ‘* When thou passeth 
through the water, I will be with thee, 
and through the rivers they shall not 
overflow thee, for I am the Lord thy 
God, thy Saviour.” 

The whole party now rapidly paced 
the bank, for the purpose of restoring 
warmth to their chilled frames, and 
drying their wet garments. In the 
east the storm was retreating like 
a routed army; and the last battalion 
of clouds, broken and scattered, was 
flying down the face of the heavens, 
as if subdued by the majesty and beau- 
ty of the moon, who, in her quiet 
loveliness, was gradually asserting her 
reign, and assuming a more exten- 
sive field for her radiance, filling the 
lately distracted sky with light, and 
peace, and glory, like the advent of 
some beatific spirit from heaven after 
the expulsion of ademon. The sea, 
too, was settling into calmness ; specks 
of sandbanks here and there began to 
rise, becoming larger and more promi. 
nent, as the mighty estuary rapidly 
and rushingly emptied itself of its 
waters, which ran like an immense 
mill-race to meet the great ocean from 
whose bosom they had been diverted, 
and join its jubilant waves in their deep 


boomings and breakings as, day and 
night, they sweep and welter round the 
white cliffs of fair and happy England. 

Suddenly a thought came into Mr, 
Trevallyn’s mind, and he whispered 
into Prichard’s ear, who, smiling, said—. 

«It is a bold thing, sir, but it can be 
done ; and as it is ten o’clock now, you 
may attempt it at midnight.” 


——e 


A bright, warm drawing-room, ir- 
radiated with lamp and fire light, 
glowing with every comfort and lux- 
ury which taste could select or wealth 
procure — jn fact, the very antipodes 
of the cold and desolate scene just 
described, with the five weary casta- 
ways walking in the moonlight on 
their sandbank, and the sea pealing 
round them its dreary and savage se- 
renade, and their friends far away. 
In the room I speak of, the artificial 
warmth and brightness seemed almost 
to ignore the cold and winter without. 
Here were pictures and books; and 
what are books but pictures—portraits 
of the inward features of God’s gifted 
ones, and landscapes of their mind- 
scenery? Here was a blazing fire, 
and thick velvet rug, and sofa-tables 
covered with prints and periodicals, 
and music for the ear and heart, and 
tea for the palate, and conversation to 
while the halting time, and refinement 
to gild the scene, and strong affection, 
reciprocating and circulating, to throw 
a binding charm and chain round all. 

And the time did halt; for where 
expectation is a prominent guest, time 
doth ever limp; and what was the ob. 
ject of their expectation ? 

Why, this was “ The Briary,” the 
fine old hall of the Trevallyns; and 
here were Frank’s father and mother, 
and his three gentle sisters, and a cer- 
tain beautiful Caroline Massie—a ward 
of Mr. Trevallyn’s, and a kinswoman, 
too—a Welshwoman, from the valley 
of the Dee, with the small aristocratic 
head, and the brown faithful eye with 
silk lashes, and the chiselled fea- 
tures and sweet mouth, and lovely 
shape, which so many of her fair coun- 
trywomen possess ; and her voice, like 
Cordelia’s, was soft and low, whether 
she spoke or sung, and she never war- 
bled with so much feeling as when ac- 
companied by her cousin Frank's rich 
and manly tenor. But alas! poor 
Frank was listening now to different 
music—the roaring of the sea-surf and 
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snowy gust, in the.midst of a raging 
tide. He had not kept his tryste at 
dinner-time, and now it was nine 
o’clock ; and they dispatched a servant 
down to Flint, to learn tidings of the 
boat ; and the singing waxed lifeless, 
and the piano was deserted, and the 
tea untasted, and conversation drooped 
apace — for they looked for one who 
arrived not; and the family closed 
round the hearth, and sat looking into 
the fire, and listening for his step on 
the stair. ‘The wind howled dismally 
among the chimneys of the old hall ; 
Mr. Trevallyn arose, and, advancing 
to a window, drew aside the heavy 
curtain, and unhasping the shutter, 
looked out. 

‘“‘Tt is a dreadful night,” he said ; 
*¢ the air is full of snow-flakes and dark- 
ness ; I fear the storm will be severely 
felt on the ferry.” 

They all came to the window, and 
scanned the darkness, and each again 
looked and listened ; but no sound but 
the striving of the mad, raving wind, 
and no sight but the whirling, beating 
snow - flakes, falling and feathering 
with their freezing wool the dark panes 
outside of the large oriel window they 
were standing in, and clinging, like 
outcasts of the clouds, to every lintel 
and cut-stone shield, and ‘“ buttress 
and coign,” doorway and window- 
mullion of the old hall. 

The groom now returned; he had 
been at the Flint hotel, ‘‘'The Royal 
Oak,” and the folk there had given it 
as their deliberate opinion, founded on 
evidence surpassing all that geometry 
could furnish or logic produce, that 
the ferry-boat had never left the Park- 
gate pier at all, inasmuch as Mat- 
ty Davis, Susy Davis, Ally Davis, 
Debby Davis, Winny Price, Etty 
Jones, Jane Williams, and Eliza Ed- 
wards —all eight ancient and regular 
mercantile characters in the cock, hen, 
duck, chicken, and egg department— 
had not arrived ; ergo, the boat which 
was bound to bring them had never 
set out—Q.E.D. At this the family 
were scarcely amused, and not at all 
assured ; for as the servant left the 
room, @ blast of sounding wind broke 
against the house, with a wild whoop, 
like the yell of a hundred Indian war- 
riors, and for nearly ten minutes the 
storm, in utter and most unbridled ve- 
hemence, went raging and roaring with 
extraordinary fury around the Hall, 
threatening every moment to blow the 
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window-sashes in, and all but rocking 
the strong stones of the mansion to their 
foundation. With such a weight of soli- 
citude on their minds, the party found in 
their stated and simple family worship 
sustainment and solace ; and, casting 
their burthen of care upon Him who 
once himself trod the waves into peace, 
and subdued the storm, and cried to 
fearful hearts, through gloom and night, 
“Be not afraid,” they felt they 
had not been denied the comfort they 
had asked for, and as an augury of 
good (they could not but take it as 
such), as they rose from their knees 
the tempest lulled. 

They were now sitting round the 
parlour fire, after partaking of their 
usual light supper, and the clock has 
chimed eleven, when a knock is heard 
at the hall-door. It was not Frank’s 
knock; it was a single knock — it was 
an anxious knock. All went towards 
the door, and Frank’s favourite game- 
keeper appeared. He said he had 
been watching under the arch of the 
old castle for two hours, but no boat 
had, or could come in now, for the 
tide was running fast out, and his firm 
belief was, that ‘‘ Davie Prichard was 
too good and wise a seaman to put to 
sea in such a storm as had just blown.” 

“John,” said Mr. Trevallyn, ad- 
vancing, ‘‘ what is that light you are 
standing in ?” 

*¢ It is from the hall-door, sir. There 
is a great moon in the sky after the 
storm, sir.” 

The whole family came into the 
hall, and, standing at the open door, 
looked out on the glorious night. It 
was a beautiful scene; the lawn and 
old garden, which lay in a hollow on 
the left, were covered with one daz- 
zling veil of spotless argentine; the 
snow-flakes, whichhad drifted here and 
there, lay thick, and soft, and untrod- 
den, like a carpet of purest swan-down, 
save where a slight frost had crisped 
their surface, when it glittered like a 
field of chased silver. The moon rode 
through the heavens, dazzlingly bright; 
the storm had passed away, and was 
silent; the air cold, but sweet and 
buoyant; the purple heaven, with a 
few pale stars scarce visible, looking 
so calmly down on this white, cold, 
chaste earth, arrayed in snowy robes, 
alike as if for bridal or for burial, 

‘Can sin and sorrow dwell in a 
world which looks so fair and spotless?” 
said Mr. Trevallyn, ‘Alas! this daz. 
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zling snow-scene needs but to-morrow’s 
sun for man to rise, and tread it all 
into darkness and mire.” 

And the gentle cousin, who had 
her own reasons for feeling as anxious- 
ly and keenly as any of the family, 
thought of that exquisite Irish melody 
in which the same sentiment is to be 
found :— 


“ For time will come with all its blights— 
The ruined hope, the friend unkind, 
And love, who leaves where’er he lights 
A chilled or burning heart behind ; 
And youth, which like pure snow appears, 
Ere suilied by the darkening rain, 
When once ‘tis touched by sorrow's tears, 
It never looks so bright ugain.” 


The family now retired to rest, 
much assured that all was well — the 
beauty of the night tending uncon- 
sciously to calm them; and before the 
midnight hour had sounded, almost 
the whole household had forgotten 
their anxiety in sleep — all but two, 
who sat together over the dying em- 
bers of their fire, in the chamber which 
contained their beds. These were 
Alice Trevallyn, Frank’s favourite sis- 
ter, and the lovely cousin, Caroline 
Massie. They had not been comforted ; 
but all too uneasy in their minds for 
sleep, or anything but extreme and 
anxious watchfulness, they sat over 
the fire hour after hour, as girls will 
do, discussing the probabilities and 
possibilities of Frank's case, till their 
candles were almost burnt out in their 
sockets, and the chimes of the old 
clock from the Hall sounded two, and 
were answered by the farm-yard clock, 
heard distinctly in the frosty air, and 
in the silence of the night, and accom- 
— in its proclamation of the hour 

y sundry timepieces from room and 
1 announcing theinevitable 
— and fated course of human 
ife. Words are weak to express 
how these solitary sounds smote into 
the hearts of these two gentle poor 
as they sat together in their 
we dejectedness over oo 
expi striving with a spirit o 
ex they could not conquer, and 
Tipibte anscthes tnet: on@e 
hall, violating all the quiet sanctities 
of the old Hall. Hark! a second and 
a third, loud enough to wake the seven 
sleepers; not the timid knock of a be- 
lated traveller asking shelter—not the 
servile knocking of a domestic, but a 
loud, ——— ringing, 
tantarara of ome who felt he had a 
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right to fright the old Hall from its 
propriety, and awake its echoes as well 
as its occupants at this unseasonable 
and grisly hour in the morning. The 
appeal to the iron heart of the ‘knocker 
was followed up by the clear and very 
melodious whistle of a bar in the 
Norma. 

«© Oh, God be praised —it is Frank, 
it is Frank, ” cried Alice Trevallyn to 
her companion, whose eyes sparkled, 
and whose frame trembled with the 
agitation of joy she could not conceal. 

Another tremendous and most im- 
patient knock, and whistling repeated. 
Alice flung up the window of her room, 
when a clear and manly voice sung 
out— I say, good folk, are you going 
to let me in to-night?” while Alice’s 
soft tones answered—* Coming, dear- 
est Frank, coming.” 

By this time the whole house was 
up and stirring; thé costumes of some 
of the family being rather en masque, 
whereas that of the fair Caroline was 
not only highly en régle, but quite be- 
coming. 

The arrival himself looked like 
Petruchio, ‘‘marvellously ill-favour- 
ed,” and dreadfully weather-battered 
and wind-beaten; his handsome face 
pale, and streaked with dirt; his dark 
curls all rimed with snow and salt; 
his hat an utter ruin; his shirt dis- 
coloured with mud and sand; his 
clothes all shapeless and spoiled, and 
looking as if they had been lying in 
a horsepond for a week. But what 
recked all this when his eyes were as 
stars for brightness, and his smile full 
of health and pleasure, and his voice 
like a gush of music; and he declared 
he wanted nothing but a good supper 
and a night's rest to be all right again? 
“For,” said he, ‘in last might’s gale 
we were shoaled on the Goat’s Back ; 
and, as the weather cleared immediately 
after, I waited for three-quarters’ ebb ; 
and there being a fine moon, I started 
from the Bank with Prichard’s son, 
who knew the way across the sands ; 
and though often up to our ankles in 
water, by keeping high up, and avoid- 
ing the quicksands in the bed of the 
estuary, and our way becoming easier 
every moment, we forded the Dee, and 
landed under the east tower half an 
hour ago; and right glad was I,” con- 
tinued the young man, “‘to see the old 
ruins, and the ugly Goal, eA the 
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path before it, and the rectory-lane, 
and red-brick, tumble-down old Par- 
sonage, and to find myself here once 
more.” 

Another hour, and the whole house- 
hold is at rest. The light of peace 
had come in with him who had arrived, 
and the shadow of anxiety had been 
absorbed in its brightness, The moon 
poured her silver in streams upon 
every window of the old and time- 
honoured hall, but she had no beam 
softer or more tender than the deep 
peace fulfilling the bosoms of the 
sleepers there. Once or twice a light 
cloud would drift up the night sky, 
and a few scattered snow-flakes would 
full; but softly and reverently, as if 
honouring and respecting the true and 


FOREIGN CRIME 


Natronat characteristics are nowhere 
more conspicuous than before the tri- 
bunals. Although in every nation the 
evildoers form a class apart, they still 
preserve the features of their race, 
exaggerated and distorted, yet in both 
exaggerations and distortions true to 
themselves, and presenting in full evi- 
dence the varied developments of the 
popular character. With their mis- 
deeds are brought into light all the 
peculiarities of the society to which 
they belong—stripped of their affecta- 
tions and disguises, exhibiting in their 
native truth the passions, habits, and 
feelings, which it would be difficult, 
but for this, to discern through the 
cloak of social conventionalities. 

In this way the differences of the Bri- 
tish and continental characters render 
intelligible the differences in the regula- 
tions which govern them, and which are 
every day explained in every way except 
the right one. ‘Taken, of course, with 
due allowance, the great characteristic 
of British crime and folly is stupidity ; 
that of continental crime and folly is 
vivacity. With us, the criminal and 
the dupe are commonly the stupidest 
of their kind—the one a clownish lout, 
fit for nothing but killing sheep, snar- 
ing partridges, or robbing gardens; 
the other, a gaping servant-maid on 
the look out for a sweetheart, or an 
ignorant peasant cast into the huge 
streets the metropolis, where he 
finds everything so wonderful that he 
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happy hearts which beat. within its 
portals, and nothing could surpass the 
deep entrancing and poetic quietude. 


Hark! a frightful, splitting, jarring, 
clattering peal of bells, as if from 
twenty enraged muflin-men. Oh, hor- 
rible discord, how you have scattered 
and frighted away the loveliest scenes 
and sweetest visions. But, gentle 
reader, *tis only the punctual matter- 
of-fact Teresa ringing the small dinner- 
bell, which summons our unwilling 
and not-at-all hungry student to his 
usual simple prandial meal at six 
o'clock, where we shall now leave him, 
wishing him and all our gentle readers 
—a’ Dieu. B. 








is ready to accept any tale that may 
be told him. Amid the town-bred 
portion of the knavish community this 
observation applies with more modifi- 
cation, but it is true in principle not- 
withstanding. On the Continent, on 
the other hand, the knave, even in the 
country, is commonly a man whose 
lively cleverness has caused him to dis- 
dain the ordinary ways of getting a 
livelihood, or whose physical strength 
has given him a superiority which 
tempts him to an unrestrained use of 
the wild passions of the continental 
character. As for the dupe, he is 
usually a person of exalted imagina. 
tion, who looks out for miraculous oc- 
currences, or who has thought so long 
on the wonderful and the unknown, 
that they have become to him a reality, 
and he is ready to lend a willing ear to 
any absurdity in his impatience to grasp 
them. 

The consequence is, that while crime 
and folly are simply despised in Eng- 
land, they meet with many sympathies 
among the population abroad. Crime, 
more especially, is‘almost always ac- 
companied either with iar clever- 
ness or great $ advantages — 
things everywhere respectable im the 
eyes of the vulgar, and yet more so on 
the Continent than with us. The ima- 
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of the favour of popular feeling — it is 
forced to rely entirely on itself and its 
own organisation, and in so doing it is 
compelled to measures which only serve 
to widen the breach, and to render the 
first unpopularity of justice still more 
odious. This war of the populace and 
the administration reacts upon politics; 
and hence much of the failure of all 
attempts at the proper ordering of li- 
berty abroad. ‘Ihe true foundation of 
liberty rests on the sympathie’ of the 
people with the law, rendering unne- 
cessary a system of repression, which, 
under the pretext of destroying crime, 
is certain to be used in destroying li- 
berty. 

And thus, amidst all the boasted 
enlightenment of the age, notone folly 
has disappeared, not one credulity has 
been annihilated; and crime, so far 
from diminishing, has doubled or tre- 
bled within the last few years in the 
most important States of Europe. 
Taking France as the best specimen, 
there is not a district without its sor- 
ceress or its radvubeur. The confi- 
dence in supernatural power is mixed 
up with the popular ideas and the 
popular action with as little restraint 
as in the middle ages; and the char- 
latan, so far from dreading modern 
science, only takes advantage of its 
discoveries to impose yet further on 
the vulgar. If open crime and vio- 
lence have diminished among the upper 
classes, the knightly robber of old 
times has been replaced by the ‘¢ terror 
of the neighbourhood ” — the peasant 
of Herculean form, who keeps a whole 
country in awe, against whom no one 
dares to bear evidence, and even the 
authorities proceed with extreme cau- 
tion. 

We have selected from a vast mass 
of cases a few of the most striking, as 
illustrative of the crime and credulity 
of modern society on the Continent. 
The instances have, without excep- 
tion, been taken from the judicial an- 
nals of the last two years, and form 
in no way the exceptions to the gene- 
ral character of similar occurrences. 
The facts they display may be a trifle 
more glaring and piquant than the 
common run of such things; but they 
are precisely the same in principle, and 
cannot be excepted against as unfair 
representations. 

Wiesecke, a Prussian doctor, estab- 
lished himself in one of the most fa- 
shionable quarters of Paris, as a worker 
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of miracles. For ten years he suc- 
ceeded in persuading persons of re- 
spectability that he received daily com- 
munications from the “ good angels.” 
If a creditor applied to this man for 
a debt, he was told that the ‘* good 
angels” forbade the payment ; and with 
this the creditors of this gentleman 
actually seem to have been satisfied. 
He received communications from St. 
John the Baptist, and even from Christ 
himself. He had a soul above the vul- 
gar, and attempted to impose upon 
none of the ordinary victims of char- 
latans — it was not worth his while. 
His messages from above were sent to 
proprietors and persons living on their 
means. One of these, an old woman, 
sold a house for nearly four thousand 
pounds, by order of the good angels, 
and gave the doctor the money. He 
found himself thwarted by the wife of 
another of his patients, and ordered 
the husband to take from his wife the 
management of his money affairs. He 
was punctually obeyed, and the said 
money, to a large amount, found its 
way into his coffers in consequence. 
In a few years he received nearly 
thirty-five thousand francs in hard 
cash, by order of his angels, besides 
satisfying a host of creditors with an- 
gelic messages. He formed a party 
for the *‘ Duke of Normandy,” a sup- 
posed Louis XVII.— told them that 
the Duke would be restored to his 
throne by miracle, and that Paris 
would be burned in sign of the Divine 
vengeance. The said restoration was, 
however, not exclusively to depend on 
miracles ; but, as means were necessa- 
ry, one man alone furnished him with 
£2,000 to accomplish it. 

It has frequently been observed by 
French writers themselves, that even 
at the same price the French peasant 
prefers the medical charlatan to the 
qualified practitioner; the supernatu- 
ral adviser to the skilled agriculturist ; 
and the village lawyer, whose business 
it is to make simple things complicated, 
to the man of known character in the 
country town. ‘The reason is, besides 
the love of excitement, that these men 
can speak the peasant’s language—eat 
at the peasant’s table— and act upon 
his sympathies, by means which seldom 
fail, of social familiarity and good fel- 
lowship. The effect of hob-nobbing 
upon his constitution is perfectly ma- 
gical. 


Not unfrequently the charlatan 
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mixes up in his own person all the 
three professions —is the spiritual ad- 
viser, the doctor, and man of business 
of the credulous population. Cerbe- 
rus of a new kind, he has all three 
mouths at once open for sops. There 
is no limit to the success of an able 
adventurer when he has once fairly 
started himself in his triple career, as 
may be proved by the following in- 
stance :— 

Monsieur Chesneau, of the Orlean- 
nais, had already been, to a certain 
point, made known to the public by a 
well-known novelist, Alphonse Karr, 
when the tribunals comalonel the tale. 
This man had a special inspiration from 
on high, and, no later than last year, 
he preached and prophesied to ten 
thousand honest peasants at a time. 
He cured the diseases of the whole 
country, by rubbing the patients with 
oil, over which he had muttered a be- 
nediction. In desperate cases he would 
add a few grains of mustard, and order 
a potion instead of a lotion. One of his 
people brought him some oil for his 
frictions. Chesneau, always original, 
said that it was not the right sort for 
miracles, but that it would serve him 
very well for his salad. He rubbed the 
men in one room, and his wife the 
women, in another. For the rest, per- 
fectly honest, he refused all manner 
of fees. His real offence was preaching 
against the Roman Catholics; but jus- 
tice attacked him for illegal practices 
as a medical man, as they managed to 
interpret his rubbings and scrubbings 
with his mystical water. At his trial 
he answered every question out of the 
Scriptures, of which his knowledge was 
enormous; besides which, his daughter 
stood by with a huge Bible, to supply 
him with texts in case of necessity. 
Hundreds of the poor country people 
flocked to bear testimony to his mira- 
culous cures. The patients were always 
put in contact, aa sprinkled after the 
ceremony, with water out of the Cher, 
a sacred river, according to M. Ches- 
neau. This glorification of their river 
added immensely to his popularity 
amongst the peasantry. It appears 
that no less than ten thousand persons 
had consulted Chesneau in the space 
of six months; and that some of the 
apothecaries of the district, in cases 
beyond their own management, had 
actually sent their patients to the 
** Prophet of Ménetous.” Besides cur- 
ing the sick, Chesneau celebrated re- 


ligious offices of his own invention. 
Wearied with his perpetual quotations 
from Scripture, the president of the 
Tribunal cried out impatiently, ‘* We 
have no Bible here.” ‘I can give you 
one,” said Chesneau, in perfect sim- 
plicity. One of the witnesses, who 
said that he had been clubfooted, and 
been perfectly cured by the anointing 
of the prophet, produced, by way of 
proof, a crutch. 

In the districts bordering upon Ger- 
many, at the present moment there is 
not a community without its sorceress, 
who performs, amongst other functions, 
that of confessor to the inhabitants, 
Not long ago in one of the most peace- 
able and beautiful valleys of the Rhine, 
the valley of Munster, a family lived 
together in the fashion unfortunately 
so common in France. It consisted of 
two sisters, the husband of one of 
them, and the avowed lover of both. 
The husband of the second sister was 
a released convict; his wife had re- 
fused to receive him. He forced him- 
self into the house one evening, and 
was permitted to sleep there; the next 
morning the lover knocked him on the 
head with a club, and his sister-in-law 
cut his throat, as she said, * to let in 
the air.” His wife, terrified, went 
some days afterwards to the ‘sorceress 
for an incantation against discovery, 
The secret was too much for the sor- 
ceress ; she spoke about the matter to 
several persons, and it came at last te 
the ears of the authorities. 

The susceptibility of the peasant ex- 
poses him to freaks of imagination, 
upon which every kind of external 
action impresses its effect. A young 
country buck, one Buron, was in the 
habit of openly deriding religion; he 
was in the church of his parish, Prunay, 
one Sunday, with a knot of his com- 
panions, who all conducted themselves 
after the most unseemly fashion, The 
ye came up to Buron, and striking 
him on the shoulder, said—** You will 
repent this, my friend; the good God 
will punish you.” Buron, seized with 
terror, fell incontinently ill for three 
years. According to his own declara- 
tion, he never slept, and roamed the 
fields, incapable of working. At last 
he met with a magnetic sorceress, who 
prescribed for him some enchanted 
remedy, and he was well in a week, 

Wiesecke, mentioned above, had a 
house full of dupes, who kept up an 
establishment in fine style, waiting for 
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the kingdom of God, which was to 
come some day in a flash of lightning, 
and then, said one of the party, “ Where 
will be the end of our riches.” The 
establishment was in some respects 
like the Bridgewater Agapemone. The 
table was sumptuously served, and an 
ample supply kept of carriages, horses, 
and other luxuries. But it is doubt- 
ful if the credulity of Mr. Prince’s flock 
would have gone as far as to persuade 
them to trust in incantations for mak- 
ing garters for going as far in eight 
days as others in eighty; for killing 
all the game one meets, without noise ; 
and for preventing a fellow-sportsman 
from killing his own. Formularies 
for all this were in the Wiesecke re- 
pertory. Here is one of them, Take 
a garter composed of two thongs; put 
between the two thongs the blood of a 
hare, killed the 25th of June, before 
the rising of the sun; at each end of 
the garter put the eye of a perch, and 
fling it in water, holding in your hand 
a small stick of green oak, gathered 
the same day; then raise the stick, 
beat the air, and pronounce the word 
** Amech,” and you will be forthwith 
transported to the place to which you 
desire to go. 

Such an incantation was proposed 
last year at Paris, and adopted by 
persons who could afford to keep car- 
riages, horses, and a sumptuous table. 
The party had likewise a mysterious 
coffee, revealed to them out of a cloud 
by a girl they called Blanche, who was 
their celestial interpreter. ‘This coffee 
had miraculous virtues, which they 
were willing to impart to the rest of 
the world, and formed a company for 
the sale of their celestial beverage. 
It cost them a large sum of money, 
which Wiesecke took from the party, 
and then informed that them St. John 
Baptist had expressly forbidden him 
to hand it to the creditors. 

It is really a strange spectacle in 
the nineteenth century, this knot of 
persons, not more mad in general de- 
meanour than the rest of the world, 
waiting, at one and the same time, for 
the revelation of the kingdom of God 
in a flash of lightning, and the advent 
of Louis XVII. to an earthly king- 
dom; and seasoning the whole with a 
speculation in revealed coffee. This 
Louis XVII., by the way, was a maker 
of fireworks in London —a very diffe- 
rent man from the American impostor. 

As usual, repeated and daily de- 
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votions were mingled with acts of 
profound immorality ; and the doctor 
compelled his patients to read the 
Bible, under the influence of strong 
excitement, till he worked them into 
a state fit for anytlting. By this kind 
of regimen he irritated the nervous 
system until he produced the usual sub- 
mission of mingled terrorand attraction. 
His mysterious servant-maid, Blanche, 
shuddered when he came near her, 
and ran away three or four times, but 
her exalted imagination always com. 
pelled her to return. 

The following is the card of one of 
the Parisian somnambulists, who was, 
a few months ago, and is perhaps at 
this moment, elucidating all the secrets 
of this unseeen world to the first 
comer for a fee of four francs :— 

** Madame Heurquin, Humanitarian 
Somnambulist. 

** Jesus Christ was a great magnet- 
iser, who condescended-to bless, by 
the power of his spirit of love, truth, 
and harmony. St. John and Fourier 
saw the future in their ecstatic som- 
nambulisms. The eye of the somnam- 
bulist is like the eye of God: it is 
everywhere ; sees, feels, perceives, and 
comprehends all that regards the con- 
sulter, according to his sympathy.” 

This Madam Heurquin had a part- 
ner, who lived in the same house with 
one of the ae principal com. 
missaries of police, who, it was said, 
had his own reason for possessing near 
him a magnetic treasure. He fancied 
that he might be enabled, by this su- 
pernatural assistance, to discover crimes 
and secrets which baffled the penetra- 
tion of the ablest of his brethren, An 
extra lucid commissary of police would 
be, it must be admitted, rather a for- 
midable being, armed with the power 
both of the seen and the unseen world. 

The annual drawing for the army is 
a source of great profit to the French 
sorceresses. Monsieur and Madam 
Robert, of Nancy, would secure any 
one against the chance, by saying a 
dozen masses at thirty-two sous each, 
and a prayer at three francs. The 
prayer is as follows :— 

‘* Jesus, thou who sufferedst not thy 
divine robe to be divided by lot, grant 
me the grace of a good number, Glory 
to God. Amen.” 

The worthy couple clinched the mat- 
ter by the demand of a general fee of 
forty francs. After all, this was cheaper 
than six hundred francs to an agent 
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de replacement. If Madame Robert’s 
customers chanced to be drawn in spite 
of prayer and masses, she promised to 
send them a miraculous eh which 
should enable them toclaim exemption. 
There is a class of persons in 
France called radoubeurs, whoset arms 
and legs by supernatural agency. The 
Vendee is the classical country for these 
people. It requires a regular appren- 
ticeship. ‘There lives at this moment a 
great professor of the art at a place call- 
ed Ancenis ; he is known everywhere ; 
takes pupils at high premiums, and his 
certificates pass current on all sides. 
Once graduated in this school, the 
pupil has the free run of all the mar- 
ets and fairs, and rarely fails of his 
half-dozen cases, at their five francs 
each. One of these was unfortunate 
a short time since: his patient had put 
his neck out of order, the radoubeur 
twisted it three times, ti!l he heard a 
loud crack, and then declared the ope- 
ration successful, The patient declared 
the same thing, Unluckily he was 
seized with paralysis, and died the 
next day, affirming to the last that his 
neck was put perfectly straight. 

These men still enter the towns with 
drum and trumpet, proclaiming to all 
the world their power over the mysteries 
of radoubage. They are fined five 
francs every now and then — the price 
of a single fee—and return to the 
charge with the sympathies of the 
villagers and the honour of martyrdom. 

It will be seen that there exists in 
France an organisation and system 
about these things to which we have 
no pretence, and which contrasts cu- 
riously with their absence elsewhere. 
The country districts have no organised 
system of agriculture, but they have 
an organised system of radoubage. In 
the towns it is difficult to get up a 
company for life-insurances, and al- 
most impossible to establish a joint- 
stock bank; on the other hand, it is 
easy to create a society for the sale of 
miraculous coffee, with a special re- 
commendation from St. John the Bap- 
tist. 

Another characteristic feature of 
continental impositions of a superna- 
tural kind, is their practice from no 
desire of gain, but from the mere ex- 
citement of the thing itself. A British 
charlatan who should look after any- 
thing but the halfpence, would be 
indeed a phenomenon. It is very diffe- 
rent abroad. Here is an instance :— 
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Not long ago a traveller entered a 
house belonging to people called Cau- 
vigny, in the Seine Inferieure, and de- 
manded a night’s lodging. In his 
conversation he dwelt on the miracu- 
lous prophecies of the ‘‘ old woman of 
the Salette,” and looking his host in 
the face, said, ‘“* You have known a 
sorrows; you will know more yet.” It 
turned out that he had put poison in 
the soup for no other purpose than the 
pleasure of making ill-omened predic- 
tions, and seeing them fulfilled. It 
was the excitement upon which he 
lived. 

The Prophet Vienblé, though, like 
many other prophets, he has had his 
tribulations, is yet famous throughout 
Picardy. A simple shepherd, he con- 
trived to attract the maidens of the 
entire department of the Somme, who 
brought him their half-dozen of francs, 
to hear tidings of their lovers. Asa 
general rule, every girl in the north 
has a future husband in the army. 
The attraction of the conscript is ir- 
resistible, and young women who have 
held out for years, give up their 
hearts when they find their lovers 
drawn for the service, and spend the 
days of absence in sighing and con- 
sulting prophets. Vienble, for the 
small sum named, would tell the month 
of the lover's return. If the lady paid 
freely he asked a further sum for 
telling the day. When he found a 
victim richer or weaker than ordi- 
nary, he paid her a visit, accompanied 
by his superior and controller, as he 
called a couple of fellow-prophets. He 
declared that one, two, or three trea- 
sures were concealed in the house, in 
old casks, or hidden china bowls. The 
three sung incantations at so much 
a-piece, until the expectants of the 
future treasure had no more money— 
asked a round sum for the final stroke, 
which, of course, was not forthcoming— 
declared that nothing could be done 
without it, and walked off. Vienblé un- 
fortunately transferred his prophetic 

erson toa less congenial district ; the 
inhabitants called his operations by an 
awkward name, and he is now in the 
prison of Beauvais. 

It will be seen that often the 
excited imagination which plays so 
large a part in superstition abroad, is 
not confined to the dupes, but affects 
almost equally the duper. The ab- 
sence of the vulgarity which distin- 
guishes the British charlatan is equally 
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noticeable. The charlatan abroad is 
all the more dangerous on this account, 
and pervades every class, No char- 
latan there would think of confining 
his impositions to the ignorant, if only 
for the disgrace of looking no higher. 
The amount of quackery in the 
French village is enormous. There is 
not a place which has not its professor 
of some terrible disease—who has a 
secret for its cure handed down from a 
long generation of ancestors. Hydro- 
phobia is the favourite complaint of 
these people. Ifa dog begins to snap, 
they are at hand with their phial, for 
which, out, of regard for the law, they 
make no charge, but leave themselves 
to the generosity of the public. If it 
stopped here, the mischief would not 
be great; but they undertake con- 
firmed cases, and it is only after some 
terrible catastrophe that they are heard 
of before the judicial benches. Palsy 
is another favourite complaint of the 
uacks. The most terrible of all are 
the receipts for abortion. In a village 
near Paris (Lucenay), M. Laurent, a 
doctor, had planted a shrub, renowned 
for its virtue in this way, in the garden 
of one Allier,a butcher. Laurent was 
robably afraid to plant it in his own. 
Allier declared that many times in the 
year persons would climb by night 
over the walls of his garden, to gather 
a branch of this redoubtable shrub. 
Caron, a blacksmith at Verneuil, 
was supposed by the whole neighbour- 
hood to have a peculiar and personal 
influence with the saints in Paradise. 
His reputation was prodigious, and 
wonderful were the tales of his cures. 
At one time it was a hand totally 
crushed ; at another, a club-foot fairly 
twisted round; at another, a broken 
leg, condemned to amputation by the 
surgeon, and which the owner, willing 
to do his best to save his limb, brought 
to Caron, who cured it miraculously in 
afew hours. There was not a portion 
of the human frame which Caron would 
not undertake to consolidate, as he 
called it, by means of a consecrated 
ointment. He cured the most des- 
perate sores with a supernatural plas- 
ter. He had, as we observed, interest 
with all the saints, but his special in- 
terest was with St. Susanna. St. 
Susanna had an antique chapel near 
Bretéul, called the Chapel of the De- 
sert; and to this chapel Curon under- 
took pilgrimages on behalf of his cus- 
tomers — this part of his profession 
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being much the most in demand. In 
very desperate cases he visited the 
sick room with his wife. She knelt 
beside the bed, muttering prayers, and 
with a branch of blessed wood, dipped 
in water likewise blessed, traced cer- 
tain cabalistic words on the counter- 
ane. 

Caron had an eye to the main 
chance, and took care of his fee. His 
customers were from the better classes 
of society, for he asked a very high 
price for his pilgrimages and his bed- 
side incantations. For ordinary cases 
he charged from thirty to fifty francs, 
double or more than the price of an ordi- 
nary physician, but little enough for a 
man on terms of intimacy with all the 
saints. ‘The strange part of the matter 
is, that his cures were genuine. 

Two or three years ago the passage 
of the Eure, near Penterville, was 
twice a-week absolutely interrupted by 
carts, carriages, horses, foot-passen- 

ers, all on their way to the curé of 
Penterville, who cured everybody of 
every malady under the sun. His sole 
remedy was a box of pills, always the 
same. ‘The ecclesiastical authorities 
interfered, and at last degraded him 
from the priesthood. The curé knew 
his business, packed up his pills, and 
commenced quack. ‘The Jaw against 
the illegal exercise of medicine is 
evaded in France with the utmost 
ease ; it was so in this instance, and is 
in a thousand others. The quack has 
nothing to do but to find some needy 
but qualified medical practitioner, and 
to act ostensibly as his assistant. The 
pair know well enough how to manage 
so that the public may know their man 
under his disguise. 

The belief in witchery attaches it- 
self to every suflering of which the 
immediate cause is concealed or unin- 
telligible. A villager of more than 
ordinary talent, one Feuillet, was sub- 
ject to epileptic fits; he was persuaded 
that he was bewitched, and fancied 
that he could counteract the witchery 
by going about in women’s clothes, 
which he did for years. At first he 
put them on by stealth, when he found 
the fit approaching, and, whether from 
excitement or whatever reason, the 
charm had its effect, and the fit beat a 
retreat. He married at last, but in- 
sisted on preserving his old female 
dress, and put it on whenever his wife 
was out of the way. Yet this man 
had acquired knowledge, both practical 
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and physical, far beyond that of his 
neighbours; altogether untaught, he 
made for himself the entire furniture 
of his house, invented machines, sculp- 
tured statues, and amassed by pure 
talent a decent property. 

It will be seen from all this that the 
belief in supernatural cures rises far 
higher as it spreads more widely with 
us. The contagion not only reaches 
the upper classes, but even the medi- 
cal practitioners themselves. We have 
already quoted one instance, and in 
the majority of others, some qualified 
persons are to be found in the busi- 
ness, making use of the magic reme- 
dies in honest faith, without doubt or 
scruple. It is true that some really 
good medicines are occasionally sup- 
plied by the charlatan. 

In other parts of Europe the popular 
superstitions betray themselves in acts 
yet more absurd than in France. A 
few months ago the inhabitants of a 
village near, Rovigo, in Lombardy, had 
built a limekiln. ‘The fire in this kiln, 
which burned successfully for some 
days, went out all at once. The people 
universally attributed the cause to the 
incantations of Anna Gurian, the dis- 
trict witch, ‘They seized this woman, 
led her to the kiln, gave her some holy 
water, and commanded her to bless it. 
The village priest came up, and told 
her that if she stayed there till the 
kiln lighted again, she should be well 
paid, The people trotted her round 
the kiln for some hours, threatening to 
throw her in and bury her alive if she 
attempted to escape., She ran away, 
but the neighbouring houses refused to 
admit her, and she was brought back. 
Her tormentors becoming tired, sent 
to a retired captain, known as the 
American, and who was supposed to 
be acquainted with the mode of deal- 
ing with witches. This man refused 
to come, fearing that Gurian would 
bewitch his children, but he sent his 
advice ; and upon this advice they put 
the woman in a chair, made three in- 
cisions in her forehead, then three at 
the back of her head, and finally three 
in her left ear. The blood from the 
wounds was good, according to the 
American, for rekindling extinct lime- 
kilns. It failed in this instance, and 
Gurian escaped in the night, half dead 
with terror. She owed her unlucky 
reputation .to herself, and, when 
thwarted, threatened her neighbgurs 
with death and misfortune, which in 
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the long run were sometimes ful- 
filled. 

Yet more recently, the members of 
a fanatical sect called Irwingians, in 
Pomerania, were going through the 
fanatical ceremonies at one of their 
fetes, when all at once one of the num- 
ber cried out that he was possessed by 
the devil. His friends forthwith threw 
themselves upon him, and belaboured 
him soundly with large sticks from 
head to foot, for the purpose of ex- 
pelling the said devil.. They began 
with the feet, and beat the unfortunate 
inch by inch, driving, as they said, 
the demon before them, till they 
reached the neck, Then the patient, 
who had borne his treatment manfully, 
called out that he felt the devil in his 
throat. Whereupon, to complete the 
expulsion, the assistants seized his 
throat, and squeezed it so effectually 
that the poor man was_ strangled. 
They carried the corpse into a room, 
and spent a day in singing psalms and 
saying prayers over it; and locked 
out the police, who thought proper to 
interfere. The police managed to force 
an entry at last, and were told that if 
they would only wait, they would see 
the dead man rise again. Not having 
either the faith or the patience, the 
police arrested the whole party and 
the miracle into the bargain. 

Such are a few of the many instances 
of superstition and credulity furnished 
by the occurrences of the last few 
months. It is time to pass from igno- 
rance to crime, and mark another 
phase of the reckless, excitable, and 
yet spiritual temperament of the French 
character, even in its brutality enthu- 
siastic and interesting. ‘The formalities 
of justice on the Continent, formidable, 
irritable, are sadly deficient both in 
dignity and gravity. The common 
street offender, disposed of with us by 
a single magistrate, attended by an 
unarmed policeman, is there confronted 
with an array of functionaries in grim 
inquisitorial robes and fierce black 
caps, with a whole army of armed 
gens-d’armes about them. The func- 
tionaries aforesaid fidget about, doff 
and don their caps, gesticulate, and 
thunder forth their questions in a man- 
ner which would stun a Londoner into 
silence, but which has only the effect 
of exciting the French culprit into a 
more obstinate persistence in the argu- 
ment which has thus excited the ire 
of the court. The contrast between 
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the solemn country gentlemen, who 
look so intensely wise in an English 
Quarter Sessions, and a Correctional 
Tribunal in France, with its judges 
robed up to the eyes, twisting their 
garments into all sorts of impossible 
forms, in their irritability and impa- 
tience, is perhaps amongst the most 
striking that justice could show any- 
where. The culprit, too, seems far 
more to feel the excitement than the 
danger of his position ; he takes up a 
line of defence which no one outside a 
mad-house would believe to have a 
chance of success, makes assertions 
which would not deceive a Hottentot ; 
and a mortal hour is consumed in 
bandying objections and answers be- 
tween the accused and the judges, 
having no seeming use on earth but 
to show the ingenuity of both, until 
argument and answer are fairly drown- 
ed in the pother and outcry which 
both parties have raised about them. 
The upshot is, that in the confusion 
the culprit has a much better chance 
of escape than in England. Justice 
is made so dusty, that he sneaks off in 
the cloud. 

We have no space for instances of 
this kind, which any one may find for 
himself by taking up the most common 
report of a French trial. But we have 
selected some instances from the annals 
of those tribunals, which exhibit in 
strong light the peculiarities both of 
the continental mind and the conti- 
nental habits. ‘The impressionability 
of the one produces crimes of an atro- 
city almost unknown with us, tinged, 
at the same time, with a romance and 
interest, of which the ordinary vulgar 
stupidity of the English criminal for- 
tunately deprives his actions, This 
interest attaching to crime is one of 
the most serious evils of society on the 
other side of the water. 

Few of the communes of France are 
without the presence of some man, 
who, gifted with more than ordinary 
strength, permits himself every sort of 
licence with impunity. ‘ The terror 
of the neighbourhood” is almost as cer- 
tain an appendage to the district as 
the Church, or the village gaol in Eng- 
land. These men usually end by at- 
tacking directly the authorities, urged 
at once by passion and presumption, 
when they get the worst of it. 

One Goutier lived last yearin the Vau- 
cluse, in a populous part of the country, 
with a woman, whom he taught to use 


fire-arms, and the two were prepared 
to stand a siege at any time. Their 
principal amusement was to terrify the 
neighbours by threatening to murder 
them. To get a debt from Goutier 
was more dangerous than the same 
feat attempted against a squire in Gal- 
way. The cantonal authorities de- 
manded the parish tax of four francs 
from Goutier and the woman with 
whom he lived, whereupon, after giving 
way to the most furious passion, and 
threatening to shoot the whole parish, 
they went out — he and the woman — 
and actually did shoot the tax-gatherer. 

Another of these ‘terrors of the 
neighbourhood,” one Pingaud, roamed 
the Haute Saone for a twelvemonth, 
armed with six pistols, and levying, by 
his single audacity, a tribute on the 
country people. He would enter a 
house in full day, and the inhabitants 
would instantly leave it, abandoning the 
entire contents to his discretion. When 
he presented himself to demand work— 
for he had a fit of industry on him every 
now and then—no one ventured to re- 
fuse him. At last, pursued by two 
gendarmes more courageous than the 
rest, he shot one of them, and es- 
caped into a wood. The gendarme, 
wounded almost to death, was actually 
refused admission into the neighbour- 
ing houses, in dread of the resentment 
of Pingaud. In the year 1852, in the 
heart of France, the agent of the law, 
dying in discharge of his duty, was 
refused succour by a whole parish, 
through the terror inspired by a single 
malefactor. 

Another instance is equally striking ; 
it likewise occurred last year in the 
Isere. A man called Tirard Gallier, no- 
toriously of bad character, had been 
sentenced to imprisonment for the 
sixth or seventh time: he broke out 
from the prison of Grenoble, and re- 
appeared in his own village without 
molestation. He had been convicted 
chiefly on the testimony of his relatives, 
He planted himself one Sunday in open 
day in their way as they returned from 
church, shot one of his cousins, and 
sabred his aunt. He then sauntered 
from house to house, sabre in hand, 
boasting of what he had done, and 
dined at a cabaret, where he entertain- 
ed the company with the details. At 
night four cottages belonging to the 
family were found to be on fire; nota 
person went to extinguish the flames 
— every one suspecting Gallier, and 
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dreading to encounter him. He was 
seized nine months after at the other 
end of France, at Arear. In his own 
country no one seems to have thought 
of molesting him, 

Victor Marnac was last year con- 
demned to the hulks for life: he was 
a man of superior education, immense 
force, and had scoured for years the 
Pays de Dome with impunity — no ore 
daring either to attack or to resist. 
It was the ordinary speech to every 
man who went about after dark, ** Take 
care not to meet with Marnac.” 
When arrested at last for murder, it 
was with difficulty that witnesses could 
be found against him, so great was the 
terror he inspired, even when in the 
hands of justice. ‘This is, in fact, quite 
an ordinary occurrence; the same 
difficulty is always found at the trials 
of this class of malefactors. It came 


¥ out that an innkeeper—an honest man 
| himself—was cognizant of the murder 
| from the first, but was afraid to utter 


to his nearest connexion a hint of the 
secret which he possessed. ‘* The 
hills breathe again,” was the brief ex- 
pression of the people on the arrest of 
this man. 

There can be no doubt that the 
French law of inheritance creates 
strong temptations to family crime. 
Each addition to the number of the 
family is to the rest a fixed sum de- 
ducted from their future property, 
without appeal, and without compensa- 
tion. Necessarily, amongst the un- 
scrupulous and immoral, ideas arise 
which are nursed till they are carried 
into action. Cases of child-murder 
are constantly aided by the brothers 
and sisters, and still more often con- 
cealed, and approved as acts from 
which themselves derive a certain 
benefit. It is besides a common prac- 
tice in the country, when « woman has 
ceased to entertain thoughts of mar- 
riage, for her to resign her part in the 
family inheritance, on condition of 
receiving anannuity. This habit leads 
to serious crimes. One Marie-Anne 
Constant, the daughter of people of 
position in the Aveyron, and sister of 
one of the first physicians in the dis- 
trict, had compounded in this way 
with another brother. This last, 
with his wife, absolutely besieged a 
woman of loose character, who had ac- 
quired some influence over their sister, 
with entreaties to take away her life. 
They offered first a bushel of potatoes, 


and then the quarter of a pig. Finally, 
they raised their price to a round sum 
of money, and recommended their 
agent to attract their sister to the 
river-side, and push her in. A mes. 
sage from her confessor, they said, 
would take her anywhere, and nothing 
was easier than to suppose one, al- 
though the banks of the Tarn would 
seem a strange place for a spiritual 
conference. The crime was accom- 
lished as it was arranged; yet the 
ury found ‘attenuating circumstances” 
in their verdict. 

Last February an old man named 
Rouillon was found dead, with his face 
in the fire. It was alleged that he 
had fallen into a fit while sitting at his 
hearth. But it appeared on inquiry 
that he had divided his property 
amongst five children for a stipulated 
sum in money and provisions; that 
there were continual quarrels about 
this allowance ; that the wine thus 
furnished was sent to the adjoint of 
the district, with the request that he 
would taste it, and declare if it was 
drinkable. A married daughter who 
lived close by was the chief agent in 
these disputes, andit was clearly proved 
on inquiry that she had killed her aged 

arent with a poker, with precautions 
ong devised, and had thrown him into 
the fire. 

Instances of this kind are of alarm. 
ing frequency in the remote districts, 
and there can be no doubt that the 

reater number are never discovered. 
Yor is there less danger in the other 
case, when the parent has resigned 
his property to his children, and is sup- 
ayo by them as a compensation. 
n the following instance, the reader 
will not fail to remark the strange 
working of the law of ‘attenuating 
circumstances.” 

Stephen Puige lived at Perpignan 
in easy circumstances, with his wife, his 
daughter, and a son, who lived only 
partially in the house. He was of a 
singular temperament and brutal man- 
ner, often acting towards those about 
him with unaccountable caprice. On 
the other hand, he paid a sum to his 
children on condition that they ma- 
naged the expenses. This arrange. 
ment was followed by the usual conse. 
quences—the old man was half-starved ; 
he often begged a dinner from his 
neighbours, and the children, feeling 
every hour that they had a direct in. 
terest in his death, gave expression 
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sometimes to their sentiments. One 
morning the old man was found dead, 
covered with bruises. The circum- 
stances proved a murder, and that the 
wife and children were the murderers ; 
but the jury hesitated. ‘The son was 
stated to have borne the insults of his 
father with exemplary patience; the 
daughter had been diligent in her at- 
tendance at church ; the case presented 
difficulties; and the verdict was “ guilty 
with attenuating circumstances.” And 
thus persons who were altogether in- 
nocent, or else guilty of parricide, un- 
der all the aggravations of premedita- 
tion and hypocrisy, were only con- 
demned to five years at the hulks; and 
this because the jury were not quite 
satisfied of their guilt. There is a 
legal bull of an English jury quoted 
in Joe Miller, where the jury recom- 
mended a criminal to mercy on the 
** ground of insufficient evidence.” 
This is a joke in England, but the 
practice in France. 

The instances under which murders 
are perpetrated on account of the small 
properties held by the country people, 
are endless in their variety. Some- 
times, as we have seen, it is for the 
acquirement of the property; at others, 
it is on account of the partition. In 
August last a farmer in the Niévre 
had divided his property between his 
two daughters, The eldest obtained 
by much the best share, and the father, 
on the complaint of the younger, pro- 
posed and intended a fresh division. 
All at once he disappeared. His body 
was found after a long search, and it 
turned out that he had been shot by 
the husband of the elder daughter, to 
make irrevocable his original distribu- 
tion of the property. 

The frequency of cases of poisoning 
almost carries us back to the middle 
ages.’ Often a dozen successive days 
will each produce their tragedy, or- 
dinarily the counterpart of Madame 
Laffarge ; a wife poisons her husband, 
or the husband the wife. ‘The in- 
stances are too common even for selec. 
tion. We give one or two character- 
istic cases. 

At Loriol, in the Drome, a retired 
physician lived in easy circumstances 
and avowed concubinage, with his ser- 
vant, Henriette Vincent. He had one 
daughter, whom he had recently re- 
called from school to his house. The 
servant immediately proceeded to poi- 
son her young mistress. She pro- 
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ceeded very systematically : first made 
the poor girl ill with a dose of mallow, 
and then, having placed her under 
medical regimen, prepared the potions 
with her own Land The victim com- 
pot to her aunt, to her friends, to 
1er physician. This last, an excellent 
but timid man, made some attempts 
to take the preparation of the potions 
out of the servant’s hands; the servant 
insisted, and the doctor, whose suspi- 
cions were roused to the highest point, 
gave way notwithstanding. The father 
remained passive and immovable. His 
daughter wasted before his eyes; she 
repeated that she was being poisoned 
day after day. Every one suspected 
the authoress of the crime, yet no one 
attempted to remove the mistress of the 
master of the house. The young lady 
died after four months’ sufiering from 
the combined effects of opium and ar- 
senic ; and when it was too late, shame 
and remorse compelled the doctor to 
denounce the crime which he and so 
many others might so easily have pre- 
vented. The clearness of the case, the 
cognisance of the family throughout, 
and the carelessness of the degraded 
parent, are characteristic of the facili- 
ties for crime offered by the state of 
the rural population, of whatever class. 

In the instances, unfortunately of 
weekly occurrence, when the husband 
is poisoned by a guilty wife and her 
paramour, the attempts are of common 
notoriety long before their success. 
Sometimes it is the children who talk 
about it. ‘The ruin is upon us,” 
said one little fellow to his playmates ; 
**my mother poisons my father every 
day.” Sometimes the wife, asked by 
her own domestics the reason of their 
master’s ill health, replies ‘coolly that 
‘it is no wonder, for she has given 
him a dose of cantharides.” 

Allthese attempts are nothing inmag- 
nitude to the audacity of a small farmer 
in the Deux Sevres, who attempted to 
poison a whole village. He had quar- 
relled with all his neighbours, and took 
his revenge at first after a fashion suf- 
ficiently ludicrous: he bored holes in 
the trees, passed the tails of their cattle 
through them, and left them thus 
fastened to starve ; he cut off the legs 
of their poultry, and tied up the legs 
of their sheep. All this ended in his 
becoming more and more ferocious, 
as the quarrels consequent upon his 
pranks brought him into hostile contact 
with the entire neighbourhood, either 
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as principals or witnesses. So he took 
a summary mode of dealing with all 
his foes at once, by throwing arsenic 
into the village fountain. Every one 
knows the village fountain in France ; 
it is the resort of the evening gossips, 
who meet, pitcher on shoulder, to ex- 
change scandal and salutation. Its uni- 
versal use, and its universal popularity 
made such a deed doubly dangerous 
and cruel. Fortunately, the poison 
was noticed before it had time to mix 
with the water. 

Akin to the practice of down- 
right poisoning is another well known 
throughout France, which consists in 
mixing soporific draughts for purposes 
of robbery and vengeance. dne Vir- 
ling was famous about the country 
for years: he carried a soporific phial, 
with which, and two friends, he made 
the tour of France. A man of address, 
he insinuated himself into the good 
grace of strangers with the facility 
afforded by French manners, gained 
admission to their repasts, and the 
phial did the rest. 

We conclude with a few traits of the 
bizarreries of crime—traits which would 
have occurred nowhere but in a coun- 
try infected with the furia Francese. 

In March, 1853, one Jobard arrived 
at Lyons, by the steam-boat of the 
Saone. He was a clerk in a house at 
Dijon; he had for three years dis- 
charged his duty punctually and faith- 
fully ; his employers declared that he 
never gave them cause for complaint, 
and that he possessed their entire es- 
teem. One night, for no conceivable 
reason, he left the house, without lug- 
gage and with a few francs in his 
pocket. He sauntered to the railway 
station, and took a place to Chalons. 
There he stood in front of the station, 
with his hands in his pockets, looking 
about him for the next thing to do, 
when the omnibus belonging to the 
steam-boat drove up; he entered it 
mechanically, and arrived at Lyons. 
There, his money almost entirely gone, 
he sauntered about the quays, without 
object, without intention, and without 
the slightest notion of his own move- 
ments, At last he bought a knife, and 
spent his last sou in a ticket for the 
theatre. A young woman was before 
him; he had never before seen her. 
She gave him no offence whatever ; he 
stabbed her to the heart! An attempt 
was of course made at the trial to 
prove his insanity. It broke down, 


and Jobard was condemned to the 
hulks for life. 

It should be observed that the 
foreign tribunals are very cautious of 
admitting the plea of insanity as an 
excuse for crime. They are well aware 
that the impulsive temperament of the 
population produces actions of so wild 
a character, that this excuse, if easil 
admitted, would be pleaded with peril- 
ous frequency. 

Sicard, who introduced himself a 
few months ago into the apartment of 
his wife, at the Hotel de Princes, by 
counterfeiting the voice of their child, 
and then shot her, had obtained her 
in the first instance by means which 
remind one of the middle ages. She 
was the daughter of a chamberlain of 
Napoleon's; he son of a gen-d’arme. 
When his future wife was quite a child, 
Sicard had seduced her, with the as- 
sistance of her nurse, and carried her 
from Paris, where she then lived with 
her family, to Bordeaux. Her parents 
reclaimed her as a minor, took her 
away, and prevented the marriage, 
notwithstanding the circumstances. 
When the young lady had been of age 
eight days, Sicard came to their place 
of residence, then at Bezieres, stood in 
the middle of the market-place, and 
harangued the people on the misdeeds 
of the villanous aristocracy, who pre- 
vented the course of true affection. 
He collected a mob, and stormed the 
lady’s house in full day, and in one of 
the most populous cities of France. 
Her mother, who attempted an oppo- 
sition, was nearly murdered. When 
married, Sicard threatened his wife’s 
life so regularly, that one of her em- 
ployments was to search his pockets 
and secrete his pistols. To be sure, 
he threatened his friends in the same 
way, and with the same regularity. 

The following case is worth notice, 
as illustrative of the reckless crime 
which the excitement of an’ attach- 
ment, even of the most legitimate 
kind, will produce under very slight 
temptation :— 

Pradeaux, a worker in artificial 
flowers in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
fell in love with a young girl, who 
had herself been a foundling. He 
proposed to marry her. No great 
establishment was necessary for a 
foundling : the two had both their 
several employments, and an honest 
living was within their reach. But 
Pradeaux must dazzle his intended, 
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He had money he said, at the bank; 
he would make a lady of her. For the 
moment he had not enough to buy the 
wedding ring. He went into some 
shop on a trifling business, heard 
money jingle in the till, returned at 
night, murdered the guard, and took 
a bag of silver. With this he decked 
the young foundling in the gayest of 
dresses, and bought some furniture. 
His bag soon came to an end; but by 
this time he knew his business, and set 
methodically about it. An old woman 
kept a lodging-house that he knew; 
he strangled her, and found money 
enough to hire carriages for his wed- 
ding, pay the fees in advance, and the 
wedding breakfast also in advance. 
The morning of his marriage came ; 
his money was gone; time pressed. 
He bethought himself of all the old 
women he knew, murdered one, upon 
whom he found nothing, and pro- 
ceeded to another, the keeper of a 
wine-shop, where he was foiled and 
taken. In his visits to the young girl, 
who really liked him, he was abso- 
lutely calm and composed when he 
handed her the money already acquired, 
and talked about expenses hereafter to 
be paid, by such means. 

If a legitimate connexion will pro- 
duce such vile actions, what may not 
be expected from those that are illegi- 
timate? A mere glance at the annals 
of the tribunals of a single day will 
answer the question. 

In Switzerland, the comparative 
rarity of crime, and the independent 
temperament of the people, makes 
every grave offence the subject not 
only of popular interest, but of popular 
influence. One Ausmann was arrested 
in June, 1851, for a murder involving 
no extraordinary atrocity; but it was 
committed on a person generally liked, 
and the people were indignant ac. 
cordingly. ‘To please them, the place 
of trial was removed from the Town- 
hall at Thoun, where Ausmann was 
tried, to the parish church; and the 
place of worship of a Protestant coun- 
try — that the mob might be enabled 
to look on — was turned into a crimi- 
nal court, with more than the usual 
amount of excitement and disturbance. 
It appeared that Ausmann, while he 
intended to commit a theft, had no 
intention of committing a murder, and 
the Bernese law positively forbade a 
capital sentence. ‘The people were so 
little satisfied, that a riot ensued, and 
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Ausmann was in danger of being 
Lynched. ‘They found a diary in his 
pocket, from which it would seem that 
the profits of a Swiss thief are consi- 
derable. It contained such items as the 
following : — ** July 14th — Passed the 
night about the Aar (at Berne); not 
very lucky; thirteen francs, a silver 
spoon, and a watch. 2lst—Operated 
at Oberhogen; a watch, and forty- 
two francs, 28th — Fished along the 
Aar; fifteen florins, and tolerably well 
in plate.” ‘This and two or three 
similar entries in one month. The 
man entered, at the same time, the 
name of the hotels where he lodged— 
they were the best in the country, yet 
he was a strolling thief, and had no 
pretension to the dignity of a swindler. 

It is time to bring all these terrors 
to a close. We would leave the reader 
in good-humour, by a few instances of 
a brighter or a redeeming character. 

A huge mendicant used to be, and 
probably is now, notorious in the 
neighbourhood of the Pont Neuf, ex- 
ceedingly dirty, and of an enormous 
size. He used to hold his casquette 
to every passer-by, with the cry— 
‘‘Chimneys to sweep! chimneys to 
sweep!” — De haut en bas, messieurs. 
The idea of this elephantine protube- 
rance sweeping a chimney was too 
much for the gravity of most people, 
and the amount of halfpence the man 
got by tickling the fancy of the public 
was prodigious. He used to say that 
he made more money at the business 
than any man living. 

An old man was picked up about 
Paris, in a state of great destitution. 
He had kept sheep on the same hill 
for sixty-seven years. The proprietor 
by that time found him too old for his 
work, and turned him off. He heard 
that at Paris all the world was emi- 
grating to California. ‘Though a shep- 
herd, the old man was a logician, and 
he naturally inferred that the city 
would be in want of inhabitants. He 
only found out his mistake when he ar- 
rived. 

One man picked up a purse contain- 
ing fourteen francs. Not content with 
rushing from house to house, exhibiting 
his purse, and expatiating on its con- 
tents, and inviting everybody to dine 
with him, he ended by attaching him. 
self to a pretty and modest workwo- 
man, declared that he was in possession 
of a treasure, and offered her marriage. 
She consented. Parisian girls are not 
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difficult; and the farce would have 
been carried out, but that the man 
made so much noise with his purse that 
the owner heard of it, and dabnat it. 
The facility with which these young 
women allow themselves to be entrap- 

d into marriage would be ludicrous, 
if it were not terrible. ‘They frequent- 
ly avow, when discovering themselves 
on the point of union to the most in- 
famous of rascals, that they made no 
inquiry into the character of their 
intended, because husbands must be 
caught when they can— that the men 
are touchy—and that they had a friend 
who did make similar inquiries, but the 
particulier was affronted, and marched 
off. 

An important personage amongst 
the juvenile delinquents of the capital 
is the ‘‘Reine de la Guepe.” The 
sharpest, most shrewish, and sometimes 
the prettiest of the female thieves is 
appointed to this office. Her age is 
usually about fifteen. She sits at the 
head of table, and presides over the 
morning's soup; she then regulates 
their gambols through the town where 
they stroll — some in search of bacon, 
cheese, butter, or chocolate; the bold- 
est will lay their hands on a print or a 
statuette, for which the open elelages 
all along the quays at Paris offer great 
facilities. ‘The campaign is terminated 
when the queen gives the order; and 
she reports on the merits and qualifi- 
cations of her subjects during the day. 
Young as she is, she has usually a hus- 
band, about her own age, who acts as 







On a general and comparative review 
of literature throughout its multiplied 
branches, whether classical, polemical, 
political, didactic, scientific, historical, 
oratorical, poetical, or ornamental, it 
will be readily discovered that Ireland 
has furnished an ample quota in every 
department. The names she has con- 
tributed to dramatic composition in 
particular, are numerous and eminent. 
Their extent and value can only be 
estimated by an exclusive compilation. 
Many are familiar, others less known, 
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prince consort, with a delegated au- 
thority. 

Very many persons wander about 
the streets of Paris, who owe their 
mendicity to their reputation as prac- 
tised workmen. They give themselves 
airs accordingly, and refuse all offers 
under a sum too high for the generality 
of people. Common masons will de- 
cline two francs a-day, and roam the 
streets three-quarters of the year, get- 
ting their three, four, or five francs for 
the other quarter. 

Such are some of the characteristics 
which every one must take account of 
who would understand the continental 
character, in its political as well as in its 
social bearings. Their evil effects are, 
unfortunately, not lessening —the ex- 
citements of late times have added to 
the natural susceptibility of the popu- 
lation, causes of complaint have become 
more general, and lawless actions of 
more dangerous familiarity. The 
spread of knowledge — in itself not 
very great of late years—has done but 
little towards checking the mischief, 
and the increase of crime is a source 
of yearly lamentations to the conti- 
nental statesmen, Nor is it easy to 
find a remedy, amidst the disorganis- 
ation of political uncertainty, and the 
opposition of the population to the au- 
thorities. ‘The only comfort is, that 
both the phases and the causes of crime 
are so well known, that such alleviated 
measures as may be found will not, at 
least, be either devised or applied in 
ignorance. 


a few disputed, and some forgotten. 
We shall therefore endeavour to supply 
a catalogue, which may serve as refe. 
rence and authority when the subject 
is discussed, and which can scarcely be 
introduced in a more appropriate place 
than in the pages of our national maga- 
zine. We penees to take the series 
in chronological order. 

It might have been expected that 
an imaginative and enthusiastic people, 
such as the Irish, who had produced 
bards and poets in the early ages of 
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Christianity, long before the invasions 
by the Danes and English, would have 
originated a drama of their own at a 
remote period ; but this does not ap- 
pear to have been the case. Some- 
thing in the form of plays, whether 
mysteries or moralities, as they were 
called, were exhibited in Dublin as 
far back as the reign of Henry VIIL., 
before the Earl of Ossory, at that time 
Lord Lieutenant, and several of the 
nobility, in College-green, then called 
Hoggin-green. John Bale, created 
Bishop of Ossory by Edward VI. in 
1547 (generally distinguished by the 
appellation of Bilious Bale, from the 
acrimony of his religious controversies), 
wrote many dramatic pieces, of which 
a catalogue is furnished by Ames. 
Three of these were printed, and are to 
be found in Dodsley’s * Collection of 
Old Plays” and in the “ Harleian Mis- 
cellany.” Bale’s tragedies, comedies, 
and interludes amount to nineteen in 
all, principally on religious subjects. 
It is very probable that many of these 
were represented in Ireland while he 
held his see of Ossory, but we have no 
direct evidence to the fact. Bale, 
however, was not an Irishman, although 
he has often been named as one. Plays 
were acted in Dublin Castle towards 
the latter end of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, when Blount, Lord Mountjoy, 
was Lord Lieutenant. ‘The first regu- 
lar theatre was built in the city of 
Dublin in 1635, the tenth of Charles 
I., and stood in Werburgh-street. 
It was managed by John Ogilby, his- 
toriographer to the King, and master 
of the revels in Ireland under the Earl 
of Strafford. 

Henry Burnet is the earliest 
Irish dramatist respecting whom we 
have any certain information. He 
wrote a play called Landgartha, pro- 
duced in the Werburgh-street Theatre 
with great applause in 1639, and after- 
wards printed in 1641. The piece is 
a tragi-comedy, founded on an inci- 
dent in Swedish history, as related 
by Saxo-Grammaticus. Burnell had 
tried his hand before with ill-success, 
but his first attempt being a failure, 
the title has been lost, and no copy is 
known to be in existence. The actors’ 
names are not inserted in the dramatis 
persone of Landgartha ;_ the _dedica- 
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tion runs as follows: — ‘To all fair, 
indifferent fair, virtuous that are not 
fair, and magnanimous ladies.”* The 
breaking out of the great rebellion in 
1641 occasioned a suspension of dra- 
matic entertainments in Ireland as in 
England. The theatre in Werburgh- 
street was shut up by order of the lords 
justices, and never afterwards opened. 
Ogilby returned to England in very 
reduced circumstances, to wait patiently 
for a favourable opportunity of re- 
suming his former situation. Twenty 
years elapsed before that desirable 
change took place. On the restoration 
of Charles II., Ogilby procured a re- 
newal of his patent, oa came back to 
Dublin in 1662, when a new theatre 
was built for him by subscription in 
Orange-street, commonly called Smock- 
alley. According to Chetwood, the 
street took the latter appellation from 
Mother Bungy of infamous memory, 
and was in her time a sink of debauch 
ery ; but a man being found murdered 
there, the miserable houses which then 
occupied that spot were pulled down, 
and handsome ones were afterwards 
built in their room. Yet though the 
place was thus purified, it still retained 
its old name. ‘The theatre was so 
hastily built, that in 1671 part of it 
fell down, by which accident two per- 
sons were killed and several severely 
wounded. The two first plays acted 
there were translations of the Pompée 
and Horace of Corneille, by Mrs. 
Catherine Phillips, termed occasion- 
ally the “* Matchless Orinda,” and the 
“English Sappho.” John Dauncy, 
or Dancer, an Irish gentleman attached 
to the family of the Duke of Ormond, 
Lord Lieutenant, also translated two 
plays from the French — Nicoméde 
from Corneille, and Agrippa from 
Quinault, both of which were acted 
about this time in Dublin, and after- 
wards printed in London in 1671 and 
1675. 

Rocer Boyie, Eart or Orrery, 
better known in public life as Lorp 
Brocui1t, is the first name of note 
and rank that we find in the list of 
writers who have contributed to the 
Trish drama. He was a remarkable 
man, either as soldier, statesman, or 
scholar, and singularly fortunate in a 
period of great difficulty, inasmuch as 


* There may have been other original plays acted in Ogilby’s Theatre, but they were not 


printed, and no records remain to identify them. 
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he retained place and favour with 
Charles I., Cromwell, and Charles II. 
It would be hard to call him a “ trim- 
mer” in political principles, yet he 
contrived to steer his vessel with 
credit and success through all the 
shifting storms and currents of the 
civil war, commonwealth, and resto- 
ration. This Roger Boyle was the fifth 
son of Richard, styled the great Earl 
of Cork, from whom the importance of 
the family was derived. Born on the 
25th of April, 1621, the interest and 
character of his father procured his 
elevation to the dignity of Baron Brog- 
hill in Ireland by Charles I., when he 
was only seven years old. He received 
his education at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where he distinguished himself 
equally by assiduity and lively genius. 
Before he was of age he married the 
LadyMargaret Howard, daughtertothe 
Ear! of Suffolk ; and having previously 
made the tour of France and Italy in 
company with his elder brother, return- 
ed to settle in Ireland in October, 164i, 
on the very day when the rebellion 
broke out in that kingdom. He fought 
stoutly in the cause of Charles I. until 
the death of that unfortunate monarch, 
when looking upon both his country 
and himself as irretrievably ruined, he 
femained in concealment until Crom- 
well, appreciating his merit, sought 
him out, and found means to win him 
over to the party he had hitherto so 
vigorously opposed. ‘The particulars 
of this delicate transaction may be 
found at length in the “ Biographia 
Britannica.” Returning to Ireland, 
he raised a regiment of cavalry, 
amounting to fifteen hundred men, 
completely mounted and equipped, 
through his own personal exertions, 
and proved a most valuable auxiliary 
to Cromwell, who followed soon after, 
resolved in person to put an end to the 
Irish war. Amongst other important 
exploits performed by Lord Broghill, 
his victory at Macroom deserves to 
be particularly recorded: there, with 
two thousand horse and dragoons, he 
attacked and totally routed above five 
thousand of the rebels. He afterwards 
relieved Cromwell himself at Clonmel, 
where that active general happened to 
be so dangerously situated, that he 
confessed nothing but the seasonable 
relief brought by Lord Broghill could 
have saved him from destruction. He 
likewise defeated Lord Muskerry, who 
came against him with an army raised 


by the Pope’s nuncio, consisting of 
three times the number of his own 
forces, with the additional advantage 
of being well officered by veteran com- 
manders from Spain. 

When Cromwell reached the su- 
preme power, he frequently invited 
Lord Broghill to visit him, for the’ sole 
purpose of asking his advice. It has 
been related by more than one chroni- 
cler of the events of that period, that 
soon after his coming to England, he 
formed a project for inducing the Pro- 
tector to restore the old monarchy. 
The basis of the scheme was to be a 
match between the young king, Charles 
II., and Cromwell’s daughter, Frances. 
It is supposed that, as Broghill kept 
up a secret correspondence with the 
exiled sovereign and his friends, he 
had ascertained that Charles was not 
averse to the scheme, however un- 
likely such connivance may appear; or 
he would never have gone so far as to 
propose it seriously to Cromwell, who 
at first seemed to think it not impracti- 
cable. Cromwell soon gave up the idea; 
however, and said, “ Charles can ne- 
ver forgive me the death of his father.” 
There the intrigue dropped, although 
Cromwell's wife and daughter had 
been made a party to the matter, but 
Lord Broghill never suffered the Pro- 
tector himself to know that he ‘had 
treated with Charles on the subject. 
Such is the story, whether true, ex- 
aggerated, or invented, as told’by Old- 
m1xon, in his “‘ History of the Stuarts,” 
by Morrice, in his “ Memoirs of Roger 
Earl of Orrery,” and by Budgell, in 
his “Memoirs of the Family of the 
Boyles.” 

On the death of Cromwell, Lord 
Broghill continued firmly attached to 
his son and successor, Richard, until 
he saw that his position had become 
hopeless ; and having no desire to sink 
with a man he was unable to save, ré- 
turned to Ireland, and began to busy 
himself in promoting the restoration. 
Charles considered his services so im- 
portant in that great work, ‘that he 
created him Earl of Orrery, by letters 
patent, bearing date September 5th, 
1660, only a few days more than three 
months after he had resumed the regal 
authority. ‘Soon after, he was still 
further promoted to be one of the 
Lords Justices of Ireland, and his 
conduct, while discharging the duties 
of a very important post, evinced his 
general capacity, and increased the 
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esteem in which he was held. Some 
years later, he was the means of recon- 
ciling a serious quarrel which had 
sprung up between the king and his 
brother, the Duke of York; but fall- 
ing out himself with his old friend, the 
Duke of Ormond, then Lord Lieute- 
nant, a private difference between 
them rose to such a height that it be- 
came the subject of public inquiry. 
Lord Orrery was impeached of high 
crimes and misdemeanours, amounting 
even to treason ; but he defended him- 
self so well that the charges fell to the 

ound, and the prosecution was with. 

rawn. He however lost his official 
employments, although he retained 
the King’s personal regard, who often 
consulted him on state affairs of the 
utmost consequence. He died on the 
16th of October, 1679, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age, having long suf- 
fered from gout, which, added to a 
somewhat free course of life, broke up 
his constitution earlier than might have 
been expected. 

Lord Orrery left behind him, as 
evidences of his literary attainments, 
letters, political tracts, poems, and 
eight plays—six tragedies, and two co- 
medies. The tragedies are, Mustapha, 
Henry V., The Black Prince, Tryphon, 
Herod, and Altemira; the comedies, 
Mr. Anthony, and Gusman. All of 
these were acted (with the exception 
of Herod), and with good success, 
Pepys, who saw Mustapha, says, ‘‘'To 
a play of my Lord Orrery’s, called 
Mustapha, the cast was — Solyman 
the Magnificent, Betterton; Musta- 
pha and Zanger, his sons, Harris and 
Smith ; Cardinal, Young; Roxalana, 
Mrs. Betterton; Queen of Hungary, 
Mrs. Davis.* Mustapha was gotten 
up with great care, and produced vast 
profit to the company. It is written 
in rhyme, and on the whole is far 
from a bad play.” Dryden also men- 
tions Mustapha in his ‘‘ Essay on Dra- 
matick Poesie,” and observes, that no 
serious play had been more successful 
since the restoration—an unlooked 
for admission from a jealous writer in 
the same line. 

Lord Orrery’s plays were printed 
separately, in folio and quarto, and 
afterwards collected together in two 
volumes, 8vo, and published by Dods- 
ley, in 1739, with a preface. In this 
edition Mr. Anthony is omitted, and 


a comedy added, called As You Find 
It, written by the Hon. Charles Boyle, 
grandson to the earl. Such dramatic 
compositions as those we are now con- 
sidering, cannot be estimated by a high 
standard. They are about on a par 
with the efforts of Crowne, Elkanah Set- 
tle, Rymer, Ravenscroft, D’Urfey, and 
many others of the same class and era. 
But there were great actors in those 
days, who could have imparted interest 
to the veriest common-place that ever 
was written. Amongst them may be 
enumerated Betterton, Hart, Harris, 
Mohun, Kynaston, Lacy, Mrs. Bet- 
terton, Mrs. Marshall, and Nell 
Gwynne. Lord Orrery seems to 
have possessed a great facility of dic- 
tion; he is occasionally pathetic, and 
always easy. Here and there we meet 
passages of good poetry, but he is often 
flat, and not unfrequently emulates 
the mad fustian of poor Nat. Lee. A 
much greater name, Dryden, has fallen 
into the same error, together with the 
licentious sentiments and manners, and 
all the extravagant notions of love and 
honour, which formed the dramatic 
staple in the loose days of Charles the 
Second. Lord Orrery is not always 
very polite to the ladies. In the second 
act of Aliemira we find these lines :— 
** Let ‘em disguise their weakness as they can, 
No woman yet e’er doated on one man.” 

His loyalty, however, is always in 
the extreme, whether he thinks of 
Cromwell or Charles as his sovereign. 

In Altemira the king observes :— 


‘ Whatever crimes are acted for a crown, 
The gods forgive when once that crown's put on.” 


The same sentiment had been pre- 
viously introduced in Tryphon :— 
** Though Tryphon did by blood the crown obtain, 
Yet a crown worn doth wash off every stain.” 
And again, in that play, on the op- 
posite question, it is said :——- 
“ We ought, when heaven's vicegerent docs a crime, 
To leave to heav'n the right to punish him, 
Those who for wrongs their monarch's murder act, 
Worse sins than they can punish they contract.” 
In Herod the Great, Herod declares 
for absolute power, and says :— 
“ Te of a throne should be unworthy held, 
Who to his will makes not his subjects yield.” 
We have already mentioned the 
Hion. Charles Boyle as the author of a 
lay. He also edited the ‘ Epistles 
of Phalaris,” by which he derived more 
credit. Before we quit the name, we 


* One of the numerous favourites of Charles II. 
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may include Murrough Boyle, Lord 
Viscount Blessington, who wrote a 
tragedy never acted, called The Lost 
Princess, but neither the author nor 
his work call for any particular com- 
ment. * 

Joun Witson, recorder of London- 
derry in the reign of Charles IL., is 
the author of four plays—Andronicus 
Commenius, a tragedy ; The Projectors, 
The Cheats, Belphegor, or The Mar- 
riage of the Devil—comedies. ‘They 
were all printed, but the two last only 
were acted. The last is the best. The 
plot, which has been adopted in many 
shapes by playwrights, romance writers, 
and poets, 1s taken from a novel, by 
Machiavelli, who says — “It having 
been observed in hell, that the souls of 
such as came there generally com- 
plained that their wives sent them, the 
devils agreed that one of them should 
assume a human shape, become subject 
to all the conditions of humanity, 
marry a wife, live with her (if possible) 
ten years, and then return and make a 
true report.” The subject affords 
ample scope for satiric humour. 

Nicnotas Brapy and Nanvum 
Tarte are well known and remember- 
ed, as the manufacturers of the New 
Version of the Psalms, which has un- 
justly superseded the earlier, more vi- 
gorous and faithful, though somewhat 
antiquated, translations of Sternhold 
sad Heghinn, Both of the first-named 
authors were Irishmen, and dramatists. 
The former descended from Hugh 
Brady, the first Protestant bishop of 
Meath. He was the son of Major 
Nicholas Brady, and was born at Ban- 
don, in the county of Cork, about the 
year 1659. He received his degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor in Di- 
vinity from Trinity College, Dublin, 
and obtained church preferment in his 
native county. Removing to England, 
he obtained some fat livings—Clapham 
and Richmond — and became succes- 
sively chaplain to King William and 
Queen Mary, Queen Anne and the 
Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen 
Caroline. He translated the “ neid” 
of Virgil, which nobody ever reads, 
and few have seen; published several 
volumes of heavy sermons; wrote one 
tragedy, called The Rape, or the 


Wilson—Brady—Tate. 







* Robert Boyle, the celebrated philosopher and metaphysician (who deserves to be enrolled 
with Bacon and Newton), born at Lismore, in Ireland, was the elder brother of the first Earl 
of Orrery, the dramatist of whom we have written above. 
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Innocent Impostors ; and died in 1726. 
The title of Dr. Brady’s play, the sub- 
ject, and the matter-of-fact manner in 
which it is treated, are startling, par- 
ticularly when we bear in mind that it 
is the production of a divine; but the 
eccentricities of taste and imagination 
have sometimes led serious and other- 
wise well-regulated minds into even 
more unaccountable aberrations. Yet 
The Rape has considerable literary me- 
rit, and some poetry above the average. 
It was acted with fair success in Lon- 
don, in 1692, printed in the same year, 
and revived, with alterations, in 1729. 
The stage directions would make the 
licenser stare, and produce a commo- 
tion in the Lord Chamberlain's Office, 
if such a specimen should be submitted 
for consideration in the present days 
of fastidious refinement. 

Nauvm Tater, who succeeded Shad- 
well as poet-laureate, was the son of 
Dr. Faithful Tate, and born in Dublin 
in 1652. He also received his educa- 
tion at Trinity College, but appears to 
have been brought up to no profession, 
and to have led an erratic, extravagant 
life. For several years before his death, 
which happened on the 12th of August, 
1725, he resided in the Mint, as a place 
of refuge from the debts he had con- 
tracted. Gildon mentions him as a 
man of integrity and honesty, ill qua- 
lified to advance himself in the world. 
Oldys describes him as a free, good- 
natured, fuddling companion. His per- 
son and manners appear to have been 
unprepossessing ; and those conjoined 
attributes remove all surprise that he 
should have lived and died poor and 
despised. Tate wrote six original 
plays — Brutus of Alba; The Loyal 
Generals ; Cuckold’s Haven, or The 
Alderman no Conjuror ; A Duke and 
No Duke (partly taken from Sir Aston 
Cockaine’s Trappolin); The Island 
Princess ; and Injured Love. In addi- 
tion to these, he concocted bad alter- 
ations of Shakspeare’s Coriolanus 
(under the title of The Ingratitude of a 
Commonwealth), Richard 1I. (or The 
Sicilian Usurper), and King Lear. 
The last kept the stage, to the exclu- 
sion of the genuine text, for more than 
one hundred and fifty years. This was 
the Lear acted by Betterton, Booth, 
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Quin, Garrick, Barry, Henderson, 
Kemble, and Young. Edmund Kean 
gave the final scene as originally writ- 
ten, but retained the rest of Tate’s in- 
terpolations. ‘To Mr. Macready is due 
the merit of being the first to restore 
the Lear of Shakspeare in its severe 
integrity, retaining the Fool, and omit- 
ting a such coarse passages as are 
repugnant to modern delicacy. Poor 
Tate retained the office of laureate un- 
til he died, or he would have been 
reduced to absolute indigence. The 
useless post exists still, relieved from the 
vapid duties, but retaining the honora- 
rium. The laurel, the tierce of canary 
wine, and the salary, are time-honoured 
and seasonable abuses. ‘These it would 
be asin and a shame to sweep away; 
but the adulatory odes were an into- 
lerable nuisance, for the abatement of 
which we cannot be too grateful. The 
writer remembers with a shudder the 
loyal lyrics of Pye, which he was 
doomed to learn by heart and recite, 
in his boyish days, as they appeared in 
rotatory monotony. ‘The lines of 
Leigh Hunt written to commemo- 
rate Southey’s installation, are no 
longer applicable in their full extent, 
when he speaks of the laureate as— 


‘© Wearing bag, wig, and sword, and other gorgeous 


raiment; 
Glory to kings his song ; one hundred pounds his 
payment!” 


Many readers may express surprise on 
finding Dr, Jonaruan Swirt, the cele- 
brated Dean of St. Patrick’s, included, 
for the first time, in a list of dramatic 
authors. Without reference to his 
** Polite Conversation,” which is car- 
ried on in a style almost assuming 
the theatrical form, it has been as- 
serted by George Faulkner, in a note 
on Mr. Ford’s Letter, dated Decem- 
ber 13th, 1732, that the Dean, in 1730, 
wrote two acts of a comedy, which he 
sent to Mr. Gay to finish, called The 
Player’s Rehearsal. We know not 
that Gay made any use of this, unless, 
as is possible, he might have twisted it 
in, in a posthumous farce, never acted, 
but printed in 1754, called the Rehearsal 
at Goatham. The humour of this 
dull attempt consists in this — Peter 
the Showman exhibits his puppets, and 
the sapient members of the corporation 
apply to themselves what:the mechani. 
cal dramatis persone say of each other. 
Swift’s bent of mind, and caustic, 
biting irony, might have well fitted him 
to write good plays, had he turned his 


thoughts that way in earnest ; but more 
than one brilliant genius has broken 
down hopelessly on the drama. Pope, 
Gay, and Arbuthnot, the three leading 
wits of their day, clubbed their best ef- 
forts in a comedy, called Three Hours 
after Marriage, which was irretrievably 
damned on its production, for its utter 
dullness. Only that the fact is too 
well known to be disputed, it would be 
impossible to believe that the talent of 
such a triumvirate could have de- 
scended to that deplorable depth of 
imbecility. 

‘Tuomas SouTHErn was born in Dub- 
lin, in 1660, and received his education 
at the Irish University. In his eigh- 
teenth year he quitted Ireland, and 
entered himself in the Middle Temple, 
intending to pursue the study of the 
law ; but the vivacity of his mind soon 
induced him to abandon Themis for 
Apollo and the Muses. His first play, 
The Persian Prince, or Loyal Bro- 
ther, was produced on the stage in 
London, 1682, before he had completed 
his twenty-second year. The character 
was intended as a compliment to James 
Duke of York, who liberally rewarded 
the poet for his praises, and thus laid 
the foundation of the fortune which he 
afterwards accumulated. 

The dramatic merits of Southern’s 
first play are very slender ; its political 
pretensions are of a higher order. 
Tachmas (the loyal brother) is meant, 
of course, for the Duke of York. He 
is unjustly arrested as a traitor to the 
state; his soldiers propose to rescue 
him, but he will not suffer them to do 
so, and says— 

“T must not thus, 
By disobedience to my king's command, 
Rashly forego my virtue. If he think fit 
To take my life, or make it yet more wretched, 


My loyalty ties up my forward sword, 
And teaches silently to suffer all.” 


Ismael, an unprincipled statesman, 
is intended to represent the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. In this character he thus 
expresses himself— 

** I've long 
March’d hand in hand with mischief; spent my days 
In courts; forsworn my conscience; studied all 


The knotty arts and rules of policy— 
Now I'll grow popular—and seek the city.” 


Few votaries of literature have been 
more fortunate than Southern. Helived 
to eighty-six, without care or illness; 
and, between his commission in the 
er and the produce of his dramatic 
works, enjoyed a very handsome re- 
venue, which he improved by strict 
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conomy and Wore regniehed expences 
On the occasion of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, he entered the regi- 
ment of foot raised by Lord Ferrers, 
and held successively the rank of ensign, 
lieutenant, and captain, As he deter- 
mined to live by his talents, he was 
neither reserved nor scrupulous in 
pushing the sale of his plays to the 
best advantage, and in extracting all 
the profit he could obtain from his 
author's nights, He was the first that 
ever had two benefits. On these oc- 
casions he stooped to the drudgery of 
personal solicitation, called upon the 
great and influential, and sold his 
tickets at an advanced price. Dryden 
disdained this practice, which he con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of a poet. 

Southern acknowledged that he re- 
ceived from a bookseller £150 for a 
play called The Spartan Dame, —a 
very unusual sum at that time. Dry- 
den once asked him how much he got 
by another tragedy ? to which he re- 
plied, that he was really ashamed to 
confess, But Dryden being deter- 
mined to ascertain the point, Southern 
at last admitted that he had cleared 
£700. The inquirer was utterly con- 
founded by this information, as he him- 
self had never realised more than £100 
by his most successful dramatic effort. 
Oldys speaks of Southern as a quiet and 
venerable old gentleman, who lived near 
CoventGarden,and frequented theeven- 
ing prayers there, always neat and de- 
cently dressed, commonly in black, with 
his silver sword and silver locks. Gray, 
in a letter to Horace Walpole, dated 
from Burnham, in Buckinghamshire, 
September, 1737, has also the follow- 
ing observation concerning hin—* We 
have old Mr. Southern at a gentleman’s 
house a little way off, who often comes 
to see us; he is now seventy-seven 
years old, and has almost wholly lost 
his memory, but is as agreeable an old 
man as can be; or, at least I persuade 
myself so when I look at him, and 
think of Isabella and Oroonoko.” 
Mason adds, in a note on this passage, 
that Mr. Gray always thought highly 
of his pathetic powers, at the same 
time that he blamed his ill-taste for 
mixing Dee so injudiciously with farce, 
in order to produce that monstrous 
species of composition, called tragi- 
comedy. Southern himself, in the lat- 
ter part of his life, was sensible of the 
re (according to all classical 
ru 





es) of this amalgamation, and used ° 
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frequently to declare his regret to Lord 
Cork, that he had been compelled to 
sacrifice his better judgment to the 
licentious taste of the times. 
Southern’s collected works were 
weg by T. Evans, in three vo- 
umes, 12mo. He wrote in all ten 
plays — two we have already named. 
The others are, The Disappointment ; 
Sir Anthony Love, or the Rambling 
Lady; The Wife's Excuse, or Cue- 
holds Make Themselves; The Maid's 
Last Prayer, or Anything rather 
than Fail; Money’s the Mistress—co- 
medies; and the three tragedies of the 
Fate of Capua, Oroonoko, and Isabella. 
The dramatic reputation of Southern 
rests exclusively on the two latter, 
which abound in pathetic passages of 
great poetical beauty. Oroonoko is 
taken avowedly from a novel by Mrs. 
Behn, who, during her residence in 
Surinam, became personally acquainted 
with the captive prince, and his Imo- 
inda, whose adventures she has so 
touchingly related. She was even 
accused by the ill-natured and scan- 
dalous, of a more intimate connexion 
with the hero of her tale, than mere 
friendship; but the _ insinuations 
were indignantly repelled by a female 
friend and advocate, in the memoirs of 
her life, prefixed to an edition of her 
novels. ‘The practice of the fair au- 
thoress laid her open to much animad- 
version, but in this instance she seems 
to have been gratuitously slandered. 
Oroonoko was first acted at Drury-lane, 
in 1696, and proved very successful ; 
but the comic scenes by which it was 
then disfigured being extremely inde- 
cent, were afterwards expunged. The 
character of Aboan, in Orounoko, was 
the part selected by Garrick for his 
first essay as a public actor in the 
theatre of Ipswich. The play was 
revived, in 1817, for Edmund Kean, 
who produced some fine effects in 
the leading personage. Jsabella, for- 
merly called TheFatal Marriage, or the 
Innocent Adultery, is also taken from a 
novel by Mrs. Behn, entitled The Nun, 
or the Fair Vow-breaker. It was first 
acted in 1694, Garrick revived it in 
1758, with the omission of the comic 
part, excepting only so much of the 
characters of the Nurse and Porter as 
are importantly connected with Isabel- 
la herself. In this form the tragedy 
will always keep the stage, as much 
from its intrinsic merit as the oppor- 
tunity it affords to a great actress in 
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the embodiment of the heroine in 
whom the entire strength and interest 
of the drama is concentrated. Those 
who are old enough to remember 
Mrs. Siddons, and after her, Miss 
O'Neill, in this fine part, have witness- 
ed the full perfection of tragic acting. 
In more recent days, Isabella has 
been ably portrayed by Miss Helen 
Faucit. We hope, before long, to see 
Mrs. C. Kean add this character to her 
list of signal triumphs. The story and 
construction of the play are hale and 
domestic, The incidents might happen 
to any one to-morrow. They belong to 
nature, andare not indentified with any 

articular time, place, or manners. 
This class of drama is called slow and 
old-fashioned by the mercurial critics 
of modern days; but it is founded on 
true principles, and in many instances 
requires only corresponding talent to 
revive with the attraction of bygone 
times. Southern died on the 26th of 
May, 1746. 

Amongst the correspondents of Dean 
Swift, we find an Irish lady, Mrs, 
Mary Davys, married to a clergy- 
man in Cambridge, but whose maiden 
name we have been unable to trace. 
After her husband’s death, she kept a 
coffee-house in the above-named city, 
and died there. She wrote two come- 
dies— The Northern Heiress (acted at 
Lincoln’s-inn Fields in 1716), and The 
Self Rival. These, with some novels, 

oems, and familiar letters, were pub- 
ished in 1725, in two volumes, under 
the title of ‘The Works of Mrs. 
Davys.” She appears to have enjoy- 
ed some literary reputation in her day, 
although now totally forgotten. 

The name of Marnew Concanen 
is better known as a political writer of 
considerable talent. He came early to 
England, and having received a good 
education, and possessing ready wit 
and agreeable manners, soon recom- 
mended himself to the favour of the 
ministers, in whose defence he ac- 
tively re himself, Through the 
interest of the Duke of Newcastle he 
obtained the lucrative post of Attorney- 
General of Jamaica, where he resided 
for seventeen years in general esteem, 
and acquired an ample fortune. Re- 
turning to London, where he proposed 





to pass a short time before he settled 
in his native country, the difference of 
climate between the English metropolis 
and the West Indies threw him into a 
rapid consumption, of which he died 
in 1749, a few weeks after his arrival. 
Having attacked Pope and Swift in 
some of his critical lucubrations, the 
former, from sheer spite, elevated him 
to a distinguished place in the Dunciad, 
which he by no means deserved. Be- 
sides his political works, he wrote 
poems of considerable merit, and a 
comedy entitled Wexford Wells. He 
was also concerned in an «alteration of 
Richard Broome’s Jovial Crew. 

Joun Sriruiyc, the intimate friend 
and countryman of Concanen, came 
over to England with him, with the 
hope of improving his fortune. They 
agreed that one should write for, and 
the other against, the ministry, and 
that the side to be taken by each 
should be determined by tossing up a 
piece of money. Stirling’s lot fell to 
the Opposition, in which he was less 
successful than his friend. After va- 
rious struggles with fortune, he went 
into orders, and became a clergyman, 
in Maryland. 

Slight, indeed, are sometimes the ac- 
cidents which determine the course and 
colour of men’s lives. The instance 
before us suggests salutary reflection. 
Here are two youths, anxious to ex- 
ert their abilities, well educated, gifted 
with powers to write, but so utterl 
unscrupulous as to the cause in which 
their pens are to be drawn, that they 
decide the question by the turn of a 
shilling. Neither conscience nor con- 
viction have the slightest influence in 
their selection of what are usually called 
political principles. Is the case to be 
received as a type, or an exception ? 
Stirling was the author of two trage- 
dies, The Rival Generals, printed in 
1722, and Zhe Parricide, in 1736. 
The former was originally acted in 
Dublin; and the author, in his dedi- 
cation, congratulates himself on having 
been the first to awake the Irish Muse 
to tragedy. It seems, however, likely 
that Rhoderick O’Counor, King of 
Connaught, on an exclusively Iris 
subject, was of earlier date.* 

Two quaint old plays, entitled, Jre- 





* Charles Shadwell wrote this and four other plays expressly for the Dublin theatre ; 
but he was not an Irishman, although he resided in the metropolis of that kingdom, where 


he held a post in the revenue, and died in 1726, 
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land Preserred, or the Siege of Lon- 
donderry, and The Battle of Aughrim, 
or the Fall of St. Ruth, were written 
respectively in 1707 and 1727, and 
have since gone through many modi- 
fications and alterations; but the ori- 
ginal editions are by far the most in- 
teresting and curious. Without re- 
ference to their dramatic value, they 
are, to a certain extent, historical docu- 
ments, and detail, with minute fidelity, 
the events to which they refer, and the 
most popular anecdotes connected with 
the leading characters introduced. 

These plays were entirely remodel- 
led, and published anew by the Rev. 
John Graham, in 1841. 

The Battle of Aughrim was written 
by Witu1am Asuton, of whom nothing 
is known but that he was eighteen at 
the time of the composition; and that 
when it first appeared, a complimentary 
letter, in verse, was prefixed to it, 
addressed to the author by Charles 
Usher, Esq., of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. The play was dedicated to John, 
Lord Carteret, then Lord Lieutenant. 
Mr. Graham says, in his preface, that 
no information exists respecting the 
author of the Siege of Derry ;* but 
we find it stated in “‘ Gough’s British 
Topography,” that it was the produc- 
tion of Jonn Micneipourne, one of 
the governors of the city during the 
operations described, and whose name 
figures in the list of dramatis persone. 
He, with many others of the gallant 
defenders, was afterwards abandoned 
to poverty and distress; and being 
confined in the Fleet Prison for debt, 
composed the single dramatic piece 
which is thus attributed to him on good 
authority. 

The passage from Gough will be 
found (vol. 2, p- 809) in a list of pub- 
lications relative to the siege, and 
stands as follows :— 


“ Treland Preserved, or the Siege of 
Londonderry, together with The Troubles 
of the North, written by the then Governor 
(Part I. London, 1707, Fol.) —Col. John 
Michelbourne, who jointly with Walker 
defended this place, wrote this tragi-comedy, 
in the Fleet, into which the government's 
neglect of him threw him. It is a kind of 
narrative of proceedings during the siege, 
in two parts, illustrated with a prospect of 


King James's camp, on the plains of Kil- 
dare, and a survey and plan of the town at 
the time of the siege; and at the end, as a 
third part, the “Author’s Case,” by which 
it appears the House of Commons, on the 
report of a committee in 1698, voted an ad- 
dress to King William for some compensation 
to him, which the King agreed to, but which 
does not appear to have taken place. My 
copy of this singular performance (Gough 
wrote in 1680), which was never printed or 
published, has the following original MS. 
letter from the author to Secretary Harley :— 


“Fleet, December 17, 1707, 
‘“**Srr,—During my confinement I have spent 
some vacant hours in writing The Siege of 
Derry, with some passages before and after ; 
when your convenience will allow you to 
look into it, I presume you will find it enter- 
taining. It is the first I have exposed to 
view, and what errors you may find in it I 
hope you will pardon, being communicated 
to none but yourself, and I design it shall go 
no further during life. And since such a 
subject cannot be writ without touching on 
some men’s mismanagement,f the freedom 
that is taken in it will make some excuse for 
other faults committed by, Sir, your faithful 
and most humble servant, 
“*JouN MICHELBOURNE.’” 


Isaac Reed had in his library a copy 
of this tragi-comedy, with the above- 
named title, but without the case at 
the end, printed in Dublin in 1738, 
in octavo. The titlepage says it was 
written by a gentleman who was in 
the town during the whole siege. 

Concreve has been often named as 
an Irishman, but erroneously so. The 
mistake appears to have arisen be- 
cause his father, who had the manage- 
ment of an estate belonging to the 
Burlington family, long resided in the 
south, and he himself was educated, 
first at Kilkenny, and afterwards in 
Dublin, under Dr. Ashe. Jacob, the 
author of the ‘ Poetical Register,” 
who was intimately acquainted with 
Congreve, says positively that he was 
born at a place called Bardsey, not 
far from Leeds, in Yorkshire. Ma- 
lone afterwards corroborated the fact 
by examining the parish register. The 
question is settled beyond all dispute 
by the following entry, extracted from 
the record of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin: — “1685. Die quinto Aprilis 
hora die pomerid, Gulielmus Con- 





* A play, called Piety and Valour, mentioned in “ The British Theatre,” and published 
anonymously, was, in all probability, the same as The Siege of Derry. 
¢ He alludes here particularly to the treachery of Governor Lundy. 
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greve, pension., filius Gul. Congreve, 
generosi de Youghalia, annos natus 
sexdecim natus Bardsagram, in com. 
Eboracen. ; educ. Kilkenniz, sub fe- 
rula Doct. Hinton. Tutor, St. George 
Ashe.” 

The name of Georce Farquuar 
ranks very high in the list of comic 
dramatists. His wit was equal to that 
of Congreve; and although his plays 
are free and licentious in dialogue and 
incident, they are homilies of moralit 
when compared with those of his brit. 
liant contemporary. His career was 
very short, as he died in his thirtieth 
year. Farquhar was born at London- 
derry in 1678, His family held highly- 
respectable rank in the north of Ire- 
land ; his father being a clergyman, 
Rector of Lissan, in Tyrone, and, ac- 
cording to some authorities, Dean of 
Armagh. This seems, however, to be 
a mistake ; he had only a country liv- 
ing of £150 per annum, and, like 
honest Parson Adams, was a litile 
over-burdened with a family of seven 
children, Being one of this numerous 
progeny, the only advantage George 
derived from his parents was that of 
a liberal education. After receiving 
the rudiments of knowledge at a school 
in his native city, kept by a person of 
the name of Wall, he entered the 
Dublin University as a sizar, on the 
17th of July, 1694. His college tutor 
was Owen Lloyd, the same who is 
celebrated as having been the junior 
dean whom Swift, while a student, 
insulted, for which offence he was sus- 
pended from his degree, and compelled 
to ask publicly the dean's pardon. 
Farquhar by no means distinguished 
himself at college, but appears to have 
been considered dull at learning, and 
disagreeable as a companion. A thesis 
being given to him, on the miracle of 
our Saviour’s walking on the water, 
he handled it extempore, and with very 
reprehensible levity, upon which he 
was expelled, at the next sitting of the 
senior fellows, in the usual form, tan- 
quam pestilentia hujus societatis. He 
then turned his thoughts to the stage, 
and joined the company of Joseph 
Ashbury, at that time manager of the 
Dublin theatre. His salary was twenty 
shillings a-week, and his first essay 
Othello. He had some requisites for 
his new vocation; an agreeable per- 
son, a retentive memory, correct elo- 
cution, and an easy deportment; but 
his voice was thin and weak, and he 





laboured under a natural diffidence, 
which otherwise impaired his powers. 
An accident induced him again to 
change his mode of life. While play- 
ing the part of Guyomar, in Dryden’s 
Indian Emperor, who has to kill Vas- 
quez, one of the Spanish generals, 
Farquhar, by mistake, used a real 
sword instead of a stage foil, and so 
severely wounded his brother-trage- 
dian, Price, who acted Vasquez, that a 
long time elapsed before he recovered. 
The consideration of the fatal conse- 
quences that might have ensued 
wrought so strongly on Farquhar’s 
mind, that he resolved never to tread 
the boards again, or submit himself to 
the possibility of such another mishap. 
At this time he was only eighteen years 
of age, and soon after accompanied his 
friend Wilks to London, who had ob- 
tained an engagement at Drury-Lane 
Theatre. Wilks was through life his 
constant friend. Farquhar soon re- 
commended himself to the notice and 
patronage of the Earl of Orrery, who 
gave him a lieutenant’s commission in 
his own regiment, which he held for 
several years; and in his militar 

capacity behaved without reproach, eli- 
citing, on several occasions, proofs of 
great bravery and conduct. ‘Towards 
the close’ of 1700, he was présent at 
the campaign in Holland, of some 
parts of which he has given vivid de- 
scriptions. At the old inn of the 
** Raven,” in Shrewsbury, they still 
show the room he occupied when 
quartered in that town, and in which 
he wrote The Recruiting Officer. ‘Lhe 
incidents of that lively comedy are 
laid in the neighbourhood ; Cuptain 
Plume being intended to designate his 
own character and adventures. Justice 
Balance was designed, as theauthor him- 
self tells us, as a compliment to a very 
worthy gentleman of the vicinity, Mr. 
Berkely, then recorder of Shrewsbury. 
Wortley was a Mr. Owen, of Russa- 
son, on the borders of Shropshire. 
Brazen is not identified with any liv- 
ing personage. Melinda was a Miss 
Harnage, of Balsadine, near the Wre- 
kin; and Silvia, the daughter of the 
Mr. Berkely above-mentioned. The 
story is entirely invented. An anec- 
dote connected with this play is re- 
lated of Quin, which shows that great 
actors, as well as subordinates, are 
apt to trip, and to introduce ludicrous 
perversions of the author’s meaning. 
He happened to be performing the 
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part of Balance, with Mrs. Woflington, 
who represented hisdaughter. Quin, 
having perhaps taken a little more 
than his usual liberal allowance of 
wine after dinner, addressed the lady 
thus—* Silvia, how old were you when 
your mother was married?” What, 
sir ?” said the actress, endeavouring to 
suppress a titter. ‘* Pshaw,” said he, 
trying hopelessly to correct himself, 
«© T mean how old were you when your 
mother was born?” ‘TI regret, sir,” 
replied the lively fair one, “I cannot 
answer you precisely on either of those 
questions; but I can tell you, if that 
will do as well, how old I was when 
my mother died.” 

In 1703, or 1704, Farquhar was 
wheedled into a marriage with a pretend- 
ed heiress, who had become deeply ena- 
moured of him, and passed herself off 
as a woman of large fortune. ‘To his 
immortal honour it must be recorded, 
that when he discovered the imposi- 
tion that had been practised on him, 
he was never known to upbraid his 
wife, but generously forgave a deceit 
which love for him alone had suggest- 
ed, and ever behaved to her with all 
the tenderness and delicacy of a most 
indulgent husband. 

Farquhar greatly admired Mrs. 
Oldfield, who performed the heroines 
in nearly all his plays. It was through 
him that this fascinating actress was in- 
troduced to the stage. Her aunt kept 
the Mitre Tavern in St. James’s Mar- 
ket. Dining there one day, he heard a 
female voice reading a comedy behind 
the bar. His attention was attracted 
by the agreeable tone and correct em- 
phasis, with an evident understanding 
of diversified characters. ‘This led to 
Miss Nancy’s introduction to Sir John 
Vanburgh, and an engagement in 
Christopher Rich's theatre, where she 
soon outstripped all the rising young 
performers of the day. In 1704, Far- 
quahar revisited Dublin, where his 
resources being reduced to a low ebb, 
and failing in a subscription for his 
works, he obtained leave from the 
Duke of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant 
(being still an officer in the army), to 
perform his own Sir Harry Wildair 
for a benefit. ‘This attempt, although 
it seasonably recruited his purse, by 
bringing him in a hundred pounds, 
added nothing to his theatrical reputa- 
tion, while it grievously disappointed 
his friends, His fute seems to have 
been similar to that of many other 
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excellent dramatic authors, who are 
incapable of representing what they 
themselves compose. Not long after 
his return from Ireland, Farquhar 
found himself so straitened in circum. 
stances by the increase of his family, 
that he was induced to sell his commis- 
sion to supply present wants, under 
the advice of a hollow patron, who 
promised to procure him another, but 
treacherously deceived him. Disap- 
pointed hopes preyed on his mind, the 
pressure of a narrow income destroyed 
his happiness, and a premature decline 
closed his days towards the end of 
April, 1707, before he could be said 
to have run half his career. The 
following laconic but expressive note 
to his friend Wilks was found after 
his death, amongst his papers, by the 
person to whom it was addressed :— 


“Dear Bos, —I have not anything to 
leave thee to perpetuate my memory but two 
helpless girls. Look upon them sometimes, 
and think of him that was, to the last mo- 
ment of his life, thine, 


“GroRGE FARQUHAR.” 


Wilks paid the most punctual re- 
gard to the request of his dying friend, 
whom he also buried respectably in 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Assisted 
by Mrs. Oldfield, he obtained funds 
from a gratuitous benefit, by which 
the children were partly supported, 
and finally apprenticed to a mantua- 
maker. The widow of poor Far- 
quhar died in circumstances of ex- 
treme indigence; one of his daughters 
married a small tradesman, and lived 
but a short time after. The other 
still survived in 1764, in mean and re. 
duced circumstances, without know- 
ledge of refinement either in sentiment 
or expression. She was said to take 
no pride in her father’s literary fame, 
and appeared in every respect fitted 
and reconciled to her hiamble condi- 
tion. Two brothers, lineal descend- 
ants of the dramatist, were living in 
1837—one engaged in a profession in 
Dublin, the other serving in the cause 
of the Queen of Spain. 

The names and dates of production 
of Farquhar’s comedies are as follow: — 
Love in a Bottle, 1699; Constant 
Couple, 1700; Sir Harry Wildair, 
1701; Inconstant, 1702; Stage Coach 
(a farce, assisted by Motteux), 1705; 
Recruiting Officer, 1705; Twin Rivals, 
1706; and Beaux Stratagem, 1707. 
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Critics, judging by rule, have pro- 
nounced the Twin Rivals the best in 
the catalogue, but audiences, who de- 
cide according as they are pleased and 
amused, declare in favour of the Beaur 
Stratagem. This last comedy was begun 
and finished in about six weeks, while 
the author was in his last illness ; and so 
sensible was he of the approaches of 
death, that he predicted what actually 
happened—namely, that he should die 
before the run of his play was over. All 
these comedies are too loose in moral 
construction, and too free in dialogue to 
suit the present taste, but they abound 
in well-drawn characters, unaffected 
style, and easy, flowing wit; the in- 
cidents are natural, and the plots ge- 
nerally well contrived, Had Farquhar 
lived to a more mature age, or had his 
verty not excluded him from the 
igher circles of society, we should in 
all probability have found his plays 
more skilfully and tastefully embellish- 
ed. It has been generally supposed, 
that like many other authors who could 
be readily named, he has intended, 
in his theatrical heroes, to present mul- 
tiplied portraits of his own character. 
His Plumes, Archers, Mirabels, and 
Wildairs, are a set of young, gay, 
rakish sparks, overflowing with ani- 
mal spirits, guilty of irregularities and 
tollies, but, at the same time, endowed 
with abilities, and adorned with cou- 
rage and honour; a dangerous class 
to set up as models, although in their 
dramatic masquerades they are gene- 
rally made to subside into adoring, 
constant husbands, and respectable 
fathers of families. Farquhar has 
drawn himself with melenshely humour, 
and not with overweening partiality, 
in a light sketch which he calls ‘ ‘The 
Picture,” addressed to a lady. In this 
he says—** My outside is neither better 
nor worse than my creator made it; 
and the piece being drawn by so great 
an artist, it were presumptuous to say 
there are many strokes amiss, I have 
a body qualified to answer all the ends 
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of its creation, and that is sufficient. 
As to the mind, which in most men 
wears as many a as their body, 
so in me it is generally dressed like my 
person, in black. Melancholy is its 
every-day apparel; and it has hitherto 
found few holidays to make it change 
its clothes. In short, my constitution 
is very splenetic, yet very amorous; 
both which I endeavour to hide, lest 
the former should offend others, and 
the latter incommode myself. And 
my reason is so vigilant in restraining 
these two feelings, that I am taken for 
an easy-natured man with my own 
sex, and an ill-natured clown by yours. 
- . . Ihave very little estate but 
what lies under the circumference of 
my hat; and should I by mischanco 
come to lose my head, I should not be 
worth a groat; but I ought to thank 
Providence that I can by three hours’ 
study live one-and-twenty with satis- 
faction to myself, and contribute to 
the maintenance of more families than 
some who have thousands a-year. I 
have something in my outward beha- 
viour which gives strangers a worse 
opinion of me than I deserve ; but I 
am more than recompensed by the 
opinion of my acquaintance, which is 
as much above my desert. I have 
many acquaintances, very few inti- 
mates, but no friends —I mean in the 
old romantic way. I have no secret 
so mighty but what I can bear in my 
own breast; nor any duels to fight 
but what I may engage in without a 
second; nor can I love after the old 
romantic discipline. I would have my 
passion, if not led, at least waited on 
by my reason ; and the greatest proof 
of my affection that a lady must expect 
is this—I would run any hazard to 
make us both happy, but would not 
for any transitory siethenh make either 
of us miserable. If ever, madam, you 
come to know the life of this portrait 
as well as he that drew it, you will 
conclude that I need not subscribe the 
name to the picture.” 
J. W.C. 
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THE LICHTENSTEINERS 5; OR, CONVERT-MAKERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was on Christmas Eve of the year 
1628, that Katharine, the gentle loving 
wife of the merchant Fissel, of Schweid- 
nitz, stood, with her baby in her 
arms, in her great best parlour, ar- 
ranging, with womanly taste and ten- 
derness, on the long snow-white tables 
before her, the customary Christmas 
gifts for husband, children, and in- 
mates, 

In a corner of the room sat the con- 
fidential bookkeeper of the firm, Os- 
wald Dorn, putting the finishing touch 
to the beautiful model of the Nativity, 
which his ingenuity had constructed 
for the young folks of the family. He 
had only to place the last of his pret- 
tily painted angels beside the crib in 
which the holy child reposed, so as 
that the lights from behind might lend 
due transparency to the celestial visi- 
tants; and then, casting a satisfied 
glance on his finished performance, he 
stepped over to Katharine, who mean- 
while had busied herself in laying out, 
with equal judgment and impartiality, 
her stores of the useful and ornamen- 
tal, from articles of clothing, hard 
cash, new books, and gay toys from 
Nuremberg, to cakes, and buns, and 
poner and carefully equalised 
ots of nuts and apples. 

The eye of the bookkeeper, as it 
roved musingly over the childish pa- 
geant, fell on two gingerbread figures, 
with which the bakers of Schweidnitz 
had sought to propitiate the public 
taste, viz., Tetzel and Eck, the two 
well-known adversaries of Luther, in 
full pontificals, but each with an ass’s 
head substituted for his own, though 
the names, stamped at full length 
below, left no doubt as to their iden- 
tity. 

Tiers gazed long, with a dissatisfied 
shake of the head, on the caricatures, 
and then said— 

‘*Do not give these monsters to the 
children! Believe me it is not good 
for them to learn so early to wage war 
against opinions they cannot under- 
stand. Scorn and insult are but un- 
holy allies in the sacred cause of Truth ; 
and the hand which grasps mine to 


fling at an opponent, must needs first 
stain itself. Misery enough has al- 
ready overflowed Europe from the ran- 
cour with which the struggle for reli- 
gious freedem has been carried on. 
Oh! mingle not the poison with the 
et of yet unconscious child- 
ood !” 

‘*‘ How very seriously you do take 
everything,” said Katharine, smiling 
playfully, as she laid aside the obnox- 
lous effigies ; ‘¢ and who would think, to 
hear you speak, that you had yourself 
fought for the new and better faith ? 
That scar on your forehead tells a very 
different tale, methinks, from the dis- 
passionate words on your - \" 

‘© You say truly,” replied Dorn, 
deeply moved; ‘I have borne arms 
for the Reformed creed, and under the 
shelter of its broad banner achieved, 
as a bold leader of brave brigands, 
many a warlike deed, for which I yet 
pray daily to my God that he would 
grant me forgiveness.” 

So saying he strode hastily away: 
The deacon, Johannes Bur, who had 
entered unperceived as the conversa- 
tion began, cast after him an indig- 
nant glance, and remarked to the hos- 
tess— 

‘* For a member of your family, that 
youth holds strange language. Can 
he be a concealed papist, sent by our 
enemies as a spy upon this house ?” 

** Oh, no, no!” exclaimed Katha. 
rine, eagerly. ‘ You are aware, good 
sir, that he was wounded fighting for 
the Augsburg Confession; and in 
these two years that he has passed 
under our roof, he has shown not only 
such attachment to us, but such noble 
indignation against the tyranny of the 
Pope, that I would pledge my life for 
his integrity.” 

** Your goodness of heart leads you 
to judge of others by its own pure 
standard,” replied the deacon ; “ but, 
believe me, in this iron age we live in, 
one cannot be too cautious. Among 
the very Apostles there crept a Judas; 
and many a one now-a-days, who con- 
tended like Paul himself for the pure 
truth of the Gospel once, has reversed 
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the Apostle’s history, and rages, a per- 
secuting Saul, against his former bre- 
thren. The Emperor, set on by the 
monks, has begun a counter-reforma- 
tion in Silesia; and in Glogau those 
fierce proselyte-makers from Moravia, 
the Lichtenstein regiment, are already 
making fearful havoc.” 

‘“‘Nay, my dear sir,” mildly expos- 
tulated Katharine, “we invited you 
to share and heighten our family joys 
on this blessed festival; and oh! why 
do you sadden our festivity by such 
dismal tidings ?” 

«© Tt is the faithful pastor's duty,” 
replied he, ‘‘ to dispel the slumber of 
security in which selfishness and love 
of ease combine to lull us. Our turn 
will come here in Schweidnitz. Have 
they not already deprived us of our 
lawfully purchased place of worship in 
the forest, and interdicted us from 
meeting in the Church of the Holy 
Spirit in town? And no doubt those of 
St. Stanislaus and St. Wincislaus will 
soon be shut against us! Nor are 
these the only signs of the times. Last 
night, as I accompanied my colleague, 
the horologer, in his observation of 
the stars, the constellations wore a 
most ominous aspect ; and about mid- 
night there rose from the north a fear- 
ful meteor in the heavens. A huge 
blood-red fire-ball described from the 
edge of the horizon a bow of flame, 
till, in the zenith, right over the spire 
of the high church, it burst with a 
mighty crash asunder. This betokens 
danger, both great and imminent, to 
our religious liberties.” 

During these threatening prognos- 
tics, Katharine, with the happy in- 
stinct by which women contrive to 
lose the thoughts of distant evil amid 
the little cares of the present moment, 
had been kindling the innumerable wax- 
lights which hung from every twig of 
the evergreen foliage of the indispen- 
sable German Christmas-tree. A blaze 
of light illumined the chamber ; the 
child sleeping on her breast awoke, 
and smiling, stretched its little hands 
towards the welcome radiance. 

**See how delighted my sweet baby 
is!” said the mother to her moody 
guest ; ‘how he enjoys the present, 
undisturbed by cares about futurity ! 
And is it not written in our blessed 
Bible, ‘Unless ye become as little 
children ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven’? So do leave the 
care of our future destiny to the wise 
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direction of Providence, and be for 
onee among us to-day as a joyous, 
guiltless child. Above all things, not 
a word to Fissel of your Job's comfort ! 
My husband, for the last few days, 
has been sad and cumbered enough ; 
and I should be sorely vexed to have 
embittered to him the night when 
Christians of every denomination 
agree in commemorating their com- 
mon ground of joy.” 

The door was then opened by a 
junior clerk of Fissel’s, who put in his 
head, and said— 

«* My master bids me beg you will 
go on with the Christmas gifts before 
it grows too late, as he has still much 
to do in the oflice. Some letters of 
consequence have arrived to detain 
him, but he will be here as soon as he 
can.” 

**T don’t like this,” sighed Katha- 
rine, as the lad disappeared. ‘TI never 
think there can be a right family feast 
when the head of the house is wanting, 
But he is right after all; for if we put 
off any longer my pretty carp will be 
spoiled, and we shall be all wrong to- 
gether.” 

So saying, she rang a little hand- 
bell which stood on the table before 
her. A distant shout of childish jubilee 
responded to the longed-for summons. 
A second tinkle of the bell brought the 
chorus nearer, and the gladsome din 
swelled on the very threshold. The 
mother now set down the bell, and 
casting many a loving glance towards 
the door, outside of which the impa- 
tient band, amid much whispering, and 
laughing, and shuffling of tiny feet, 
awaited the final signal— 

«« They must wait a little,” said she, 
smiling, to the deacon; ‘¢ it is best to 
learn betimesthat expectation heightens 
pleasure.” But spite of the pastor's 
nodded approbation of the somewhat 
scholastic touch of maternal discipline, 
the mother’s heart soon sent her hand 
for the third time towards the bell. 

No sooner had it rung than the 
door, as if sprung by a petard, burst 
open ; and clinging round, and forcing 
their prime favourite, the book-keeper, 
the four children of the house, two 
manly boys, and two pretty maidens, 
rushed into the room. Behind came 
clerks and apprentices, serving-men 
and damsels, who ranged themselves 
modestly near the entrance, till their 
places should be assigned them by the 
presiding power. 
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Like a long-pent-up stream, the 
children rushed towards the ri¢hly- 
decked, brilliantly-lighted tables, each 
seeking with eager glance its specially 
destined treasures. 

“Ah! this will do to fight with 
Wallenstein,” exclaimed the wild elder 
boy, Martin, as he brandished the 
mimic sword, his appropriate and wel- 
come gift. 

«‘A Bible and a bunch of pens,” 
cried the staid little Ulrich, showing 
both to his friend the pastor. ‘ With 
these I'll write books against the Pope, 
like the noble Hutten, whose namesake 
I am.” 

«Oh! the poor girls that can never 
be married,” sighed both little maidens, 
bringing up to Katharine a pair of 
dolls dressed as nuns. ‘‘Do, dear 
mamma, take off these nasty dresses, 
and to-morrow we’ll play at a wedding, 
and one shall be bride and the other 
bridesmaid.” 

‘Well said, children,” cried the 
deacon, hugging them all in their turn. 
But they broke from him on catching 
a glimpse of the wonderful chef-d’euvre 
of Dorn, which called forth one uni- 
versal shout of admiration and delight, 
and set them running like mad things 
against one another, now to their 
mother, and now to the deacon, point- 
ing out and extolling its several beau. 
ties, and their shares in the general 
distribution. 

«And will you not deign to look 
what may have fallen to your lot this 
Christmas, Master Dorn?” said Katha- 
rine kindly to the book-keeper, who 
stood silent as usual, and a little apart. 

With a melancholy smile he sought 
the place on the table marked with his 
name ; and after a brief glance at the 
costly present of a rich full-dress suit, 
with its every accompaniment of the 
finest linen in ample abundance, he 
walked over, deeply moved, to Katha- 
rine, who, meanwhile, was marshal- 
ing, opposite to their allotted portions, 
the  eibcktinads members of the house- 
hold. 

«* This is too much, dear lady,” ex- 
claimed he, with almost painful emo- 
tion, ‘ thus to bestow upon a stranger 
the rich portion which might better 
befit a cherished elder son.” 

“‘A stranger!” re-echoed the evi- 
dently hurt Katharine. ‘*To our 
hearts you have long ceased to be one, 
and we can only grieve if it be other- 
wise with yourown. ‘Trust me, that 
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in acknowledging, as best we may, the 
services of so invaluable a coadjutor as 
my husband has been fortunate enough 
to gain in you, we but show our sense 
of a deep-felt obligation.” 

** See there, Master Dorn,” inter- 
rupted the little embryo soldier, Mar- 
tin, ‘*what you have got for a gift as 
well as I,” brandishing, as he spoke, 
the sword, which, as an indispensable 
requisite of genteel dress at the period, 
lay beside Dorn’s new apparel. 

“It was with no staid and clerkly step 
that the quondam soldier hastened 
towards the boy, and took from his 
hand the gallant sword, and gazed on 
it with a secret joy he strugg sled vainly 
to suppress. As vainly did he strive 
to resist his longing to draw the good 
blade, and prove, by a few flourishes 
in empty air, rather his own long-for- 
gotten skill, than the merits of a glit- 
tering weapon. 

‘You don’t feel it an affront, I 
hope,” said Katharine, playfully, to 
be thus indebted for your arms to a 
woman? But really, your old sword, 
with its broken hilt, and hacked and 
rusty blade, would have sorted but ill 
with holiday attire.” 

‘*You have done well and kindly, 
dear lady,” replied Dorn, best proving 
the acceptableness of the gift, by try- 
ing, as he spoke, its temper, resting 
its point on the ground, and bending 
it hither and thither. « My old 
sword had grown dear to me, as a 
trusty friend who stood by me in many 
an hour of need and peril; but when 
I remembered the scenes we have 
shared together, I sometimes shudder- 
ed at the very sight of it! I looked 
on it as an evil genius which might 
yet beckon me on to deeds of blood, 
and shrank from handling it. But 
this bright blade is yet unstained, and 
thus spotless, with God’s help, will I 
strive to keep it, even should it be 
drawn, as ere long may be the case, in 
defence of the hearth which has so 
warmly sheltered me against the coming 
foe.” 

** Or in defence of the holy Gospel ?” 
added the deacon, inquiringly. 

« The _ and blessed Gospel, dear 
sir,” replied Dorn, gravely, ‘needs 
not the sword’s unhallowed aid to 

ros 

The churchman’s dissenting reply 
was, perhaps, fortunately anticipated 
by the entrance of the master of the 
house, in evident discomposure, with 
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two open letters in his hand. With 
a hasty greeting to the deacon, and an 
unwonted shove-aside of the children, 
who came crowding to testify their 
joy and gratitude, he went straight up 
to his wife and gave her one of the 
letters. ‘From your mother at Sa- 
gan,” said he to her; and while she 
read with visible alarm and uneasiness, 
he took the book-keeper aside in the 
recess of a window. 

**I have a most sudden and dis- 
agreeable piece of business for you, 
my good friend,” said Fissel. ** ‘That 
fearful man, Wallenstein, is carrying 
on in his new duchy a system of ty- 
ranny unheard of in a Christian land. 
Not satisfied with requiring all orphan 
lads of Sagan under twenty to attend 
his newly-founded university at Gitch- 
en—a requisition enforced with re- 
lentless severity in the case of those 
already on the spot—he holds the pro- 
perty and person of relatives answer- 
able for such as happen to be absent. 
This, you know, applies to young En- 
gelmann, my mother-in- law's nephew, 
now studying at the Gymnasium here, 
whose uncle and guardian yonder the 
raging lion of a Friedlander has 
thrown into prison till his ward shall 
be forthcoming. There is nothing for 
it, therefore, but to send the poor boy 
off as speedily as possible ; and, to en- 
sure his reaching Sagan safely in these 
perilous times, I must ask you to do 
me the kind office to take charge of 
him. Were there any chance of a 
hearing from a juster judge, you might, 
at the same time, do me a great piece 
of service yonder. I have a debt ofa 
thousand dollars on two houses belong- 
ing to one Eckbrecht, in Sagan; but 
he writes me, in this letter, that they 
are both on the list of those the Duke 
is pulling down to obtain a better view 
for the new palace, and that without a 
hint of any compensation ; but on the 
spot, perhaps, you might do, or at 
least hear, something about it.” 

‘I need not say how gladly you 
may command my services,” said Dorn, 
with the respect due to the head of the 
firm. ‘ When would you wish me to 
start ?” 

** Were it not a sin to deprive you 
alike of to-morrow’s church-services 
and your own holiday, I could wish 

ou to set off to-night. It is a long 
journey to Sagan; but cold as I fear 


you will find it, I doubt it will fare 
worse with old Engelmann in the tower 
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of the jail, out of which I would gladly 
set him free.” 

**God holds showing mercy to our 
neighbour as service done to himself,” 
replied the bookkeeper; “ and a very 
short time will suflice for me to get 
ready.” 

So saying, escorted by the crest- 
fallen boy s who, | in losing him, felt their 
Christmas mirth wofully marred, he 
left the room to prepare for his j journey. 

Meantime, Katharine, who had been 
weeping over the letter, which she 
again folded up, and gave to her hus- 
band, asked him, in her soft, gentle 
voice— 

*¢ And what, dearest Arnold, have 
you decided on ?” 

“That was just what I wished to 
consult you about, dear Kate,” replied 
he, affectionately. ‘ It is your nearest 
and dearest who claim our protection, 
and I cannot bear the thought of 
leaving them longer within reach of 
the fiend’s claws. It is on you only 
that the increased cares of housekeep- 
ing will fall; and it is for you to say, 
dearest, whether having your mother 
and sister under your roof is agreeable 
to you.” 

*©Oh! I know my beloved ones too 
well to expect anything but happiness 
and comfort from their society; and if 
Iam to be the person consulted, you will 
fetch them home without loss of time.” 

Just then in came Dorn in his tra- 
velling dress, with his old rusty sword 
by his side, accompanied by little 
Martin and Ulrich, and followed by 
young Engelmann, whose bundle, con- 
taining his student’s wardrobe, was far 
lighter than his heart, at the thought 
of leaving his beloved Schweidnitz for 
the stern Duke of Friedland’s distant 
and untried seminary. 

“* The carriage is at the door,” said 
the bookkeeper; ‘‘I am come to say 
good-bye, and to know if you have any 
further commands.” 

** Yes, I have one additional favour 
to beg of you, my good friend,” said 
his principal, in a tone of grave confi- 
dence. ‘ In my mother-in-law’s house 
at Sagan is quartered a captain of 
Wallenstein’s, who takes upon him, 
under the quiet widow’s roof, to play 
the Duke of Friedland in miniature ; he 
has fallen in love (for her sins) with 
my wife’s sister, and follows up his suit 
after the fushion of a Khan of ‘Tartary. 
Of course she spurned the fellow, 
who, not content with having served 
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under four masters, has as often 
changed his creed, and is now once 
more, for conscience sake, a papist ; 
but since the refusal, those only who 
know the annoyance of having a scoun- 
drel billetted on one, can form an idea 
of the poor woman’s sufferings. They 
are determined, in consequence, to 
leave all to its fate in Sagan, and take 
refuge here with me in Schweidnitz ; 
and when you have delivered over the 
scholar yonder, you will please bring 
this valuable freight on your return 
voyage. Your credentials are in this 
paper.” 

** Take care that you come to no 
harm by the way from the marauding 
soldiery that infest the roads, and make 
them so unsafe,” said Katharine, anx- 
iously. 
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«Tl take my old fighting comrade 
with me,” said Dorn, grasping his 
sword with a glance which betrayed 
the practised soldier. Keep yourself 
easy, Frau Katerina. We have a 
sharp frost, and I'll not let the bays 
fall asleep by the way; and, please 
God, I trust to eat the carp and dump- 
lings which I am cheated out of to- 
night on New-Year’s Eve with you and 
your dear relatives.” 

He lifted up and kissed one after 
another the crying children, whom not 
even the wonderful crib could console 
under the separation, bowed hastily 
round, and disappeared with his charge; 
and ere long the departing carriage- 
wheels were heard grating rapidly over 
the frozen snow. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was evening on the third day of 
the Christmas holidays. Out of doors 
the snow-flakes seemed pelting each 
other in sport, while, in her well- 
warmed chamber at Sagan, sat the 
merchant’s widow, Prudentia Rosen, 
with her pretty daughter, Fides, 
both, after the laudable custom of the 
times, busily employed in drawing the 
finest of fine thread from their whirling 
spindles. Beyond the table, in the 
matron’s own arm-chair, the hateful 
captain had taken his post, scaring the 
poor women with a recital of his bar- 
barous exploits, emptying, at deep 
draughts, the silver goblet which stood 
beside him, and casting on the lovely 
girl, by whom it was from time to time 
sadly replenished, looks of love which 
certainly did not render him more at- 
tractive. 

The servant entered and announced 
a stranger, who wished to speak alone 
with Madame Rosen; and the widow 
was rising to go out to him, when the 
Captain insolently remarked that she 
could or should have no secret busi- 
ness to transact with strangers, and 
that the interview might as well take 

lace in his presence. 

With a slight shrug of her shoulders 
at this new proof of domineering, the 
widow made a sign to the maid; and 
she ushered in a young man, who 
saluted the ladies with friendly cor- 
diality, and the Captain with stately 
politeness, 

*T am your son-in-law’s book- 
keeper,” said he; ‘ commissioned to 


re-deliver you as my voucher your own 
letter here, and to inform you that, if 
agreeable, you and your daughter can 
avail yourself to-morrow of my escort 
to Schweidnitz.” 

** What! you don’t think of leaving 
Sagan, Frau Rosen?” asked the Cap- 
tain, angrily stroking his fiery red 
moustachios. 

‘* Family circumstances render this 
journey unavoidable,” replied the 
widow, with calm firmness. 

**That is as others may please to 
order,” grumbled the evil spirit. «Your 
first and most indispensable duty is to 
stay here, and look after the comforts 
of your billet.” 

** Pray, be easy on that score, Cap- 
tain,” replied the hostess; ‘“‘even in 
my absence all you require will be 
supplied.” 

* Well, go then, in the devil’s name, 
when you will!” croaked he, ‘so as 
your daughter stays behind to super- 
intend the housekeeping, and keep 
things as they should be for me !” 

**Do not discompose yourself, Ma. 
dame Rosen,” said Dorn, in a soothing 
tone, to his alarmed hostess, but with 
the coolest contempt for her guest. 
** If you are not, indeed, by the Duke 
of Friedland’s express command, a 
prisoner in your own house, the Cap- 
tain will be fain to let you depart 
without demanding hostages.” 

‘**And pray how should that be?” 
asked the Captain, indignantly, mea- 
suring from head to foot the youthful 
speaker, who quietly returned his 
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piercing gaze; while pretty Faith, 
who hitherto had bent timidly over 
her spindle, inly rejoiced at the intre- 
pidity of the handsome stranger. 

** You are a good-looking lad,” said 
the officer, with a sly smile, ‘ well 
grown and stout, and your boldness 
does not misbecome you; you would 
make a special dragoon. Come hither, 
and join me in drinking a health to 
our gracious Emperor Ferdinand!” 

«« We must be better acquainted ere 
we drink together, Sir Captain,” re- 
plied Dorn, civilly putting aside the 
offered goblet. 

** You don’t mean to insult me for 
my condescension,” suid the other, 
snappishly ; ‘or are you a rebel at 
heart, that you decline drinking long 
life to your sovereign ?” 

** Drink!” beseechingly whispered 
the affrighted girl to the youth; and, 
constrained by the glance from a bright 
blue eye, which sent the request yet 
more urgently home to his heart, he 
grasped the goblet, and cried, ‘*‘ God 
enlighten the Emperor, and guide him 
in the right course for his subjects’ 
true welfare !” 

** Bravo, comrade!” shouted the 
Captain, as the beaker was emptied ; 
**you will never repent entering the 
Imperial service. You'll be a corporal 
in‘a month, I give you my word.” 

**What in heaven’s name do you 
mean ?” inquired the astonished Dorn, 
«* Tt never so much as entered my head 
to engage with the Emperor.”’ 

*¢ Nonsense!” cried the scoundrel in 
return; * you have drunk his majesty’s 
health with one of his officers, and are 
become one of ours, of course.” 

**Is it possible?” exclaimed Dorn; 
** dare you misuse, for such base pur- 
poses, the name of your monarch ?” 

«* Leave arguing, fellow!” said the 
Captain, ina threatening tone; ‘ you 
have agreed to enlist with the Emperor, 
and no more about it.” 

‘Tam a burgher of Schweidnitz,” 
said Dorn, “and you can have no 
right over me.” wtay 1 

‘Right, right! what signifies right ?” 
roared the bully, striking his sword on 
the floor. ‘‘ Here is my right, and it 
is good all over Europe.” 

** 1 warn you, Captain,” burst forth 
the now fairly-irritated ‘Dorn, “to 
beware of a step which will only bring 
you to shame, instead of furthering 
your purpose.” 

«* That we shall see,” said the officer, 
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going towards the door, throwing it 
open, and bawling, ‘ Orderly !” when 
a gigantic halberdier came clattering 
up the stairs, stepped bowing into the 
room, then drew himself up as upright 
as a ship’s mast, and called out steadily, 
*¢ Here !” 

‘* Take that recruit to the main- 
guard,’’ commanded the Captain, “ and 
hand him over to the officer on duty. 
Let him have clothing served out to- 
night, that he may join the company 
to-morrow.” 

The giant stepped up to Dorn, 
pointed to the door, and dictatorially 
gave the word * March!” 

Dorn, however, gave the big fellow 
a powerful thrust back, drew out his 
pocket-bock, and took from it a paper 
with a broad seal of office, which he 
held before the Captain's eyes, 

*¢ My commission as a Captain in the 
King of Denmark’s service, is sufficient 
protection, methinks, from the honour 
of serving under you. To-morrow I 
shall lay it before the Duke of Freid- 
land. You owe me, however, imme- 
diate personal satisfaction for your 
attempted insult; so be pleased to 
follow me down stairs.” 

The Captain, who, like many a 
Parolles, hid a hare’s heart under a 
lion’s skin, stood chop-fallen before the 
indignant youth, in whom he had so 
unexpectedly found more than his 
‘hase. He first made signs to the 
orderly to abscond ; then adding— 

‘¢ For to-day I am unavoidably pre- 
vented from accepting your invitation, 
but early to-morrow we shall speak 
further ;” bowed with constrained civi- 
lity to Dorn, and left the room. 

** This being the case, I fear it will 
be to-morrow afternoon before we can 
start,” said Dorn, in a tone of annoy- 
ance. ‘In the meantime, however, 
be kind enough, Madame Rosen, to 
have packed up this evening whatever 
you hold most valuable.” 

** Alas! it were but labour lost, dear 
sir,” said the widow. ‘ Believe me, 
now that the Captain’s blood is up, 
rather than let us go, he is capable of 
shooting the very horses in the car- 
riage at the door,” 

** We must see and find a master for 
him, then,’”’ said Dorn; ‘and if the 
worst comes to the worst, I must speak 
myself with the Duke of Freidland.” 

** God preserve you from doing any 
such thing!” exclaimed the widow. 
‘He is a raging, unmerciful, unrea- 
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sonable tyrant, who would wage war 
with the very swallows on the house- 
top! Ifany one displeases him in the 
slightest degree, he executes him in- 
stantly. He took the life of a poor 
apothecary’s boy for disturbing him 
with the noise of his pestle, and a little 
child’s because it cried in its mother’s 
arms !"” 

*‘ Methinks, nevertheless, he will be 
pleased to let me live,” said Dorn, with 
a smile. ‘I have seen his blood 
pretty well up before now, at Dessau, 
and not been afraid of him neither. 
So keep yourself easy and pack up, 
and to-morrow, as one strikes, we will 
start. I have promised your daughter 
to be with her at Schweidnitz on New 
Year's Eve, and, please God, I will 
keep my word.” 

So saying, he was about to take 
leave, but the widow held him fast by 
both hands. 

“Nay, nay,’’ said she, in a tone of 
deep anxiety, “my letting you leave 
us is out of the question. I cannot be 
sufficiently thankful to heaven for send- 
ing me, in this emergency, a male pro- 
tector. I think I must have died of 


fright at the thought of passing the 
night unguarded under the same roof 


with yonder rabid brute. No, no; 
you must stay with us. My daughter 
will show you the little guest-chamber, 
where a cup of comfort in this cold 
weather shall be sent after you.” 

‘*IT am sorry to be troublesome to 
you,” said Dorn, ‘‘at a time, too, 
when your house is filled with other 
guests.” 

“« Ay, truly,” sighed the widow, 
** uninvited and undeserved, too, God 
knows. But I am all the better 
paces! to have a welcome one to show 
10spitality to, just to remind me that 
I am mistress in my own house.” 

And now, in obedience to a sign 
from her mother, the blushing Fides 
took up a light, and with downcast 
eyes marshalled the stranger to his 
room. He followed her through the 
ancient gothic house, up one or two 
pair of stairs, and through sundry 
crooked passages, till they reached the 
small but curiously furnished chamber, 
whose snow-white bed would have in- 
vited a less weary man to repose. 
While Fides removed from it and laid 
aside the large-patterned damask 
counterpane, filled, from a pitcher 
brought with her for the purpose, the 
bright tin basin with fresh water, and 
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hung a fine napkin beside it, he had 
ample opportunities of observing the 
graces of a form, which, thus set in 
motion for his special accommodation, 
lost, of course, none of their natural 
attractions. 

‘I hope you are not annoyed at 
my being sent to fetch you from hence, 
dear young lady ?” inquired Dorn, by 
way of breaking an awkward silence. 

** How can you possibly think so?” 
asked she hastily in return. ‘1 bless 
God and you for salvation from this 
hell upon earth.” 

«‘ Well, there is no knowing some- 
times,” said Dorn playfully ; ‘* hearts 
are often riveted to spots which to 
others seem disagreeable enough.” 

“If I could but believe you had 
the captain in your eye,” said Fides, 
angrily, ‘*I could kill you with plea- 
sure in this first hour of our acquaint- 
ance.” 

“* Nay, truly,” replied Dorn, ‘ such 
a suitor as that may be left without 
much of a heart-ache; but there are 
tall, sightly youths, plenty, no doubt, 
in Sagan, who have eyes for so fair a 
townswoman.” 

**T am sure there is no one here 
whom J have any eyes for,” answered 
the maiden quickly; and then blushed 
a little at the inference which might 
be drawn from the emphatic word, 
** here.” 

‘‘ Elsewhere then, perhaps?” asked 
Dorn, with equal quickness, taking, as 
he spoke, the maiden’s hand. 

‘* So you, too, have caught the habit 
of asking impertinent questions from 
your odious soldier-life,” said Fides, 
struggling to disengage her hand. 
This she could only accomplish, how- 
ever, finger by finger, while in the 
effort her sweet eyes were raised to 
his, not with the overpowering blaze 
of day, but the mild, friendly radiance 
of a cloudless moon. 

«*So you are still heart-whole, fair 
Fides ?” ventured he once more, still 
holding fast in pledge for a reply, the 
last little rosy finger. 

«‘ What a question to ask,” whis- 
ered she, turning quite away from 
im, *‘ and me only just sixteen!” So 

saying, and jerking away in her part- 
ing bend the imprisoned finger, she 
bade him a hasty ‘good night,” and 
the sweet vision flitted from before 
Dorn’s eyes. 

‘So the first silver tone is yet to be 
awakened from this still undesecrated 
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lyre! Happy the mortal privileged to 
draw it forth,” cried the youth, whose 
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slumbers the thought long banished 
and then haunted. 


CHAPTER IIlI, 


As Dorn opened his eyes on the fol- 

lowing morning, a corporal of the 

ape and six halberdiers stood beside 
is bed. 

**Get up and dress quickly,” said 
the former, “‘I have orders to bring 
you to the Duke.” 

* Dorn, well aware this was no order 
to be trifled with, lost no time in obey- 
ing. While following his conductors 
through the streets, abundant proofs 
met his eye of the omnipotence of the 
man before whom, at this period, not 
only Europe, but his own very Emperor 
trembled. 

Even in the midst of the evils of 
war, in their most unmitigated and 
abject form of poverty and wretched- 
ness, whole rows of houses had been 
repaired, ornamented, and gaily painted 
without, that the town, honoured by 
the residence of Friedland’s duke, 
might show suitably in the public eye. 
Tended by weeping burghers, the once 
privileged and stately commonhood 
was banished beyond the gates; its 
nightly return to its wonted shelter 
being deemed inconsistent with the 
dignity of a royal residence. But it 
was in the neighbourhood of the palace 
itself that devastation had had its 
fullest sweep, and more than fifty 
houses already lay in ruins on the 
— To all Dorn’s enquiries the 
aconic corporal had but one answer— 

«It is his highness’s will.” 

They had now reached the castle, 
and the corporal, marshalling Dorn 
through all the bustling throng of hic- 
ducks and pages to the anteroom of 
the hall of audience, where fifty hal- 
berdiers mounted guard, remained to 
keep watch over his charge. Two 
Silesian noblemen, envoys from the 
Dukes of Leignitz and Oels-Bernstadt, 
waited here in patient submission till 
it should please the dictator to grant 
them admittance. 

At length there came a counsellor 
of the Friedlander's from the audience 
chamber. He beckoned with insolent 
haughtiness to the envoy from Leig- 
nitz, and the proud knight had nothing 
for it but to draw near, and listen with 
the outward show, at least, of humble 
deference to the decrees of fate. 


«* With regard to your master’s ter- 
ritorial pretensions,” said the function- 
ary, with cool contempt, ‘ the Duke 
will make his will known at the next 
diet. Your complaints of the soldiery 
have not a foot to stand on. The 
troops must live, and have compensa- 
tion for their toils and dangers, But 
my lord has on that score more serious 
and well-founded cause of displeasure 
with yours, for causing to be executed 
a man about to enlist in our service.” 

**The criminal in question was a 
subject of my master’s, and a deliberate 
cold-blooded murderer,” replied the 
envoy, ‘‘and was beheaded on the 
sentence and by the authority of the 
Council of Justice at Leignitz.” 

** No court of justice, whatever,” in- 
terrupted the other, ‘may dare to 
touch any one claiming the protection 
of the Friedlander. My lord bids me 
say to your master, that he must send, 
in lieu of the executed man, two hun- 
dred foot-soldiers as substitutes, unless 
he wishes to see a dozen noblemen of 
Leignitz made shorter by the head.” 

Pale as a corpse, the terrified envoy 
withdrew, and him of Oels-Bernstadt 
was beckoned forward. 

*¢ Duke Wenzel,” said the counsel- 
lor to him, in a yet sharper key, ‘‘ has 
taken upon him to hang certain soldiers 
of Count Terzky’s regiment.” 

** As robbers, caught in the fact,” 
said the envoy, “in pursuance of the 
Generalissimo’s own general orders to 
clear the highways of such, and punish 
in life and limb all convicted on the 
spot.” 

“‘Terzky has written to him,” con- 
tinued the counsellor, in insolent dis- 
regard of the proffered explanation, 
‘that he means to hang the same 
number of his own special council, and 
that a price is already set upon their 
heads; on which your master thinks 
proper to complain direct to the Em- 
peror, who has very properly sent back 
the complaint to mine to do the need- 
ful thereupon. He bids me say, he 
abides entirely by Count Terzky’s 
view of the matter; and moreover, 
thinks it expedient to make a thorough 
example of the Silesian princes, by 
tuking from them their lands and dig- 
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nities, and bestowing them as rewards 
on meritorious soldiers. And so you 
have your answer.” 

Thus saying, and turning his back 
on the paralysed envoy, he left the 
room. 

Just then another corporal ushered 
in two well-dressed females, wringing 
their hands and weeping bitterly be- 
hind their thick veils. A second hal- 
berdier followed, dragging a hand- 
cuffed soldier of Wallenstein’s—whose 
staring eyes, blue lips, and hair erect, 
testified the extent of his dismay — 
through the anteroom into the hall of 
audience. The women at length looked 
up, and on recognising Dorn, raised 
their veils, and showed the counte- 
nances of his hospitable entertainers. 

** Dear Fides!” he was exclaiming, 
in tones of the tenderest sympathy, 
when the corporal touched him sharply 
on the shoulder, and cried— 

«*Hush! if you value your neck! 
Not a breath must be heard here with- 
out my lord's permission.” 

A deep, fearful stillness reigned 
thenceforth in the apartment, broken 
only now and then by tones of bitter 
wailing, which made their way even 
through the double doors of the pre- 
sence-chamber. Suddenly there rose 
above them a loud, harsh, angry voice, 
saying— 

«« Take the beast and hang him.” 

«¢That was my lord,” whispered one 
life-guardsman to another; and the 
doors opened, and the delinquent was 
once more hauled, more dead than 
alive, through the chamber. 

** God be merciful to me!” he stam- 
mered, the teeth chattering in his head, 
as, staggering in the soldiers’ arms, he 
disappeared. 

Again there was deep silence, when 
once more the audience-room door 
was opened, and the counsellor’s shrill 
command issued forth— 

‘* Bring forward the Dane and the 
two women.” 

«* Forward!” cried the corporals to 
their respective charges; and Dorn 
stepped firmly onward, supporting the 
half-fainting females, into the hall. 

A tall, haggard-looking man, with 
deep lines of care on his sallow visage 
and round his small, keen, piercing 
eyes; a splendid plumed hat, covering 
his short red hair; his Spanish dress 
richly studded with glittering orders, 
and a dark purple velvet mantle, lined 
with ermine, over his shoulders, stood 


in front of his massive gilt arm-chair, 
beside a table hung with red, at which 
sat three state counsellors and a Jesuit. 
Six knights and six barons had ranged 
themselves in reverential silence round 
the walls, ready to fulfil, as promptly 
as the thunderclap follows its precur- 
sor flash, the will of the omnipotent 
being before them. Behind the arm- 
chair stood the well-known Captain of 
the life-guards, eying, with a smile of 
diabolical triumph, the group just 
ushered in. 

With the majesty of a sovereign of 
the universe, the Duke stepped towards 
Dorn, fixed his little dagger-eyes on 
him as if he would pierce through the 
soul within, and inquired, in a sharp, 
grating, repulsive tone— 

‘© A Danish captain?” 

«* By this commission,” replied Dorn, 
quietly, handing the Duke the paper. 

Wallenstein cast a glance over it, 
gave it back, and said, dryly— 

‘© And a prisoner of war also.” 

‘© When Count Mansfeldt,” replied 
Dorn, “ was pursued by your Highness 
through Silesia, I was left, severely 
wounded, behind at Oels. I there fell 
in with a humane merchant, who took 
charge of my cure; and, on my reco- 
very, carried me with him to Schweid- 
nitz, where, sick of my bloody occu- 
pation, I have lived with him these two 
years, as bookkeeper. Under these 
circumstances, it is for your justice to 
decide if I am to be considered as a 
prisoner of war.” 

‘As a spy, rather, perhaps?” said 
the Duke, sharply. 

‘* That question my passport, duly 
lodged at the Commandant’s, may best 
answer.” 

‘‘ What brings you to head-quar- 
ters?” asked the Duke once more. 

‘To deliver over a scholar from 
Schweidnitz for your Highness’s school 
at Gitschin, and conduct back from 
hence my principal's sister and mother- 
in-law.” 

‘‘ Your proofs ?” cried his examina- 
tor. 

**You have only to send to the 
merchant, Engelmann, whom my ar- 
rival last night released from arrest ; 
and Madame Rosen here has probably 
about her the letter to my friends at 
Schweidnitz, which I had the honour 
of bringing back as my credentials.” 

** Here 1s the luckless letter,” sobbed 
the trembling widow, offering it with 
bent knee to the Duke. 
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He took it, and read it, and turned 
to the Captain— 

“Your portrait, I perceive,” said 
he, not flattered, but a good likeness. 
You knew, then, of this object for his 
coming ?” 

The Captain stammered out some 
unintelligible sounds. 

** Ay, and he sought to prevent the 
ladies’ departure,” said Dorn. 

**To know and suppress the truth 
is to lie,” said the Duke, indignantly. 
Then turning to Dorn, “* But you, it 
seems, cast insult on the Emperor.” 

«That is not true,” cried he, with 
equal warmth. 

**Oh! he pledged the Captain to the 
Emperor's health!” cried the usually 
timid Fides, emboldened by anxiety 
for her deliverer’s safety. ‘That I can 
testify, and so can my mother; and 
for that very reason the Captain wanted 
to enlist him as a soldier by force.” 

** Shame on ye!” thundered out the 
Duke. ‘Think ye a sovereign, whose 
enlisting-field is all Europe, needs such 
paltry tricks ?” 

«This is a plot concocted among 
heretics,” said the captain, rallying 
his spirits a little, “to achieve my 
ruin! Yonder widow and her daugh- 
ter are concealed Lutherans; and twice 
have I detected them in stolen pilgrim- 
ages to the preachers at Eckersdorff. 
For this reason have they sent for yon 
spy of a Mannsfelder, that he may con- 
vey them to Schweidnitz, there to 
carry on their apostacies at their ease ; 
and because, from pure zeal for the 
right faith, I have striven to stop so 
heathenish a conspiracy, I am accused 
in revenge by these runaway women 
and their abettor ! 

«* Beware of accumulating fresh out- 
rages,” cried Dorn, forgetful of the 
presence in which he stood, ‘* when 
you know you still owe me satisfaction 
for those of yesterday! You were fain 
to promise me a meeting this morning ; 
but it was in your view to take from 
me the possibility of making you answer 
for past misdeeds, by first robbing me 
of my liberty by false accusations.” 

** Mannsfelder! Mannsfelder!” in- 
terrupted the Duke, in a tone of warn- 
ing, though with ill-suppressed appro- 
bation of the soldier’s boldness, ‘* re- 
member we are here!” ‘Turning then 
to the Captain, he asked, ‘* and what 
have you to reply to this imputa- 
tion ?” 

Reading the truth in the convicted 
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coward’s silence, the Duke’s 
flashed with withering scorn, 

“‘ Challenged, and not forthcoming!” 
exclaimed he, ‘and yet calling your- 
self a Captain of Friedlanders! Deli- 
ver yourself up at the mainguard 
under arrest, and look for your congé 
when released from it — you can serve 
no longer under Wallenstein !” 

‘‘It may be proper, notwithstanding, 
to investigate the Captain’s charge of 
heresy against these women,” remarked 
the Jesuit, rising eagerly as he spoke. 

** Soldiers are not papal spies!” said 
the Duke, indignantly. “I am the 
Emperor's Generalissimo, not his In- 
quisitor. What care I for his subjects’ 
catechism? Let them think as they 
will, so as they pay what they ought, 
I see no cause to alter my decision. 

With eyes upturned to he saven, the 
Jesuit, he ~aving a sigh of disappoint- 
ment, sank back into his seat; and, 
in despair at the frustration of his last 
effort of malice, the Captain quitted 
the hall. 

With an expression of good will, 
which became, far better than might 
have been expected, the Duke’s usually 
iron physiognomy, he now stepped 
close up to Dorn, and leaning confi- 
dentially on his shoulder— 

**You are brief and resolute!” said 
he, ‘and that is what I like. Surely 
I have seen your face before now!” 

‘*Perhaps on the Elbe, near Des- 
sau,” replied Dorn, 

** Just so!” exclaimed the Duke ; 
‘¢ you are the officer who held out so 
obstinately in the last redoubt ; and at 
the time I remember thinking you a 
noble fellow. Will you be a ‘Captain 
in my regiment of guards? I shall 
make peace with the Danes immediate- 
ly, so your commission there will be 
no obstacle.” 

«*In the presence of a true hero,” 
said Dorn, courteously, ‘Truth can 
have nothing to fear. I cannot take 
arms against my conscience.” 

“IT am sorry it should be so,” re- 
plied the Duke; ‘* yet I would fain 
give you some ‘token of my esteem. 
Come, ask a boon of me.” 

“1 beseech your highness, then,” 
said Dorn, ‘to let me quit this, un- 
molested, to-day for Schwiednitz, with 
yonder trembling females; and grant 
me farther to carry back with me the 
poor boy whom, in obedience to your 
behest, I tore from the arms of his 
reluctant kindred.” 
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** Be off with the whole baggage, 
comrade?” said the Duke, in a friend- 
ly tone, ‘and good luck to you on 


the march! I will have the needful 
done to expedite it.” 

So saying, he nodded graciously in 
signal of dismissal, and Dorn led the 
relieved women from the hall. 

** A blessed escape from the lion’s 
den!” sighed forth the matron, with 
a lightened heart, as they left the pa- 
lace behind them. 

** What can a man not accomplish 
who truly deserves the name of one?” 
cried the excited Fides, pressing, in 
the exuberance of her gratitude, the 
hand of her deliverer to her heart. 

**I don’t know,” said he, somewhat 
sadly, “whether I have any great 
cause to rejoice at the turn matters 
have taken. I have just bethought 
me, that with the arrest of your tor- 
mentor, his billet on your house, and 
probably with it your motive for 
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quitting home, falls to the ground ; and 
I may thus be defrauded of the plea- 
sure of escorting you to Schweidnitz.” 

‘Oh! I assure you,” said Fides ea. 
gerly, “we had at any rate long been 
wishing to pay a visit to our beloved 
Katharine. Besides, our house can- 
not escape having soldiers quartered in 
it, and who knows how the next might 
conduct himself? And though I am 
not half so afraid of the Captain now 
as [ once was, and believe he has for 
the present had his appetite spoiled 
for tormenting us, yet unluckily he 
cannot remain for ever in the guard- 
house, and a bad man, let him be as 
insignificant as he may, has always the 
power to do mischief.” 

“My daughter’s unwonted elo. 
quence,” said the matron, smiling, 
‘saves me the trouble of expressing 
my similar sentiments. All that re. 
mains to be said is, that we accompa- 
ny you to Schweidnitz.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


New Year’s Eve saw the whole as- 
sembled family of Fissel seated round 
their brilliantly-lighted, richly-covered 
supper-table at Schweidnitz. But the 
pretty, plump, well-dressed carp seem- 
ed all thrown away, for no one could 
relish them, from the protracted ab- 
sence of thé house’s idol, Dorn; anx- 
iety for whose safety, and that of the 
dear ones under his care, might be read 
in the looks of the gentle Katharine. 

“ Well, I did think Master Dorn 
would keep his word better,” cried 
little Martin, giving an impatient 
shove to the empty chair which had 
been placed beside him for the absen- 
tee. ‘The carp are overdone already, 
and the dumplings will soon be the 
same, and still no tidings of him !” 

**Oh, he will certainly be here 
yet!” said little Ulrich, consolingly. 

** Would to God it were so!” sighed 
the hostess. 

«<A carriage! a carriage !’”’ scream- 
ed both listening daughters at once ; 
and, running to the window, joyfully 
exclaimed, ‘* and ours too! There are 
papa’s bays.” While the boys, over- 
turning, with thundering din, every 
chair and stool in their way, rushed 
out of the room, and tumbled, as if 
fer a wager which would first break 
his neck, down the long, slippery stairs. 
‘* Welcome to Schweidnitz, dear 


lady mother !” cried the master of the 
house from the window, whither he 
too had flown on hearing the sound of 
wheels, 

** My sister is with her, I hope?” 
asked Katharine, anxiously, and flying 
towards the door, at which, preceded 
up stairs by the noisy children, Frau 
Rosen and Fides soon made their ap- 
pearance. The travellers’ fur caps 
were hastily doffed, and the mother 
and fair daughters, forming a lovely 
group, soon blended in one warm em- 
brace. 

‘So youare fuirly released from your 
Assyrian bondage to yon hateful Holo- 
fernes,” said Fissel, as he again sa- 
luted his mother-in-law. 

‘* Not till it was high time,’’ replied 
she, drawing a deep breath, while being 
disencumbered of her wraps by the 
careful Katharine. 

‘‘ And if you had not sent us so bold 
a knight,” said Fides, playfully, ‘to 
deliver us from the horrid giant, we 
might have been sitting at Sagan now 
listening to the unbearable roarings of 
the Ogre.” 

‘* And where is the valiant knight, 
then, that 1 may thank him for his 
good service ?” asked Katharine, just 
as Dorn entered, leading young En- 
gelmann by the hand, and escorted by 
all the four children of the house. 
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** What! and have you brought us 
back the scholar in the bargain?” 
asked the astonished Fissel, giving his 
book-keeper a hearty embrace. 

‘‘He has permission to prosecute 
his studies at the college here,” said 
Dorn, producing a paper. ‘‘ There is 
the Duke’s consent in his own hand- 
writing.” 

«* You must surely deal in the black 
art,” cried Fissel, laughingly. «I 
should sooner have expected to move the 
Zobtenberg from its rocky base, than 
the Friedlander from his iron pur- 

se.” 

**T could not rescue your dollars, 
however, sir,”’ said Dorn, in a tone of 
vexation. ‘The houses on which you 
had your mortgage are levelled to the 

ound, and not a jot of compensation 
will the Duke's courts award.” 

«I can ill afford to lose the capital,” 
said Fissel, and I had a nice specula- 
tion all ready to invest it in ; but since 

rou have rescued the human beings, 
in God’s name let the money go. In 
the meantime, sit ye all down to 
table, and let us hear, and understand 
if we can, how you managed to bring 
about the eighth wonder of the world.” 

And down they all sat accordingly, 
Dorn managing to insinuate himself 
next Fides; and then arose such a 
hum, as if of swarming bees, between 
questions and answers, narrations and 
interruptions, praises and exclama- 
tions of aftright, of horror, and, finally, 
of delight from the children, that all 
thoughts of supper seemed wholly out 
of the question. 

**God be thanked that we are here 
at last,” was the winding-up speech of 
Frau Rosen, holding out her glass full 
of Hungary wine in friendly pledge to 
the book-keeper. ‘My best thanks 
and health to you,” said she, with deep 
emotion, and making a sign to her 
daughter to follow her example. 

‘* Pray, dear lady, spare your 
thanks,” said Dorn, half mortified, as 
his glass rung against that of his blush- 
ing neighbour; ‘and believe me the 
service carries its own reward,” 

And so you are content to forego a 
fairer one which you had a right to 
claim,” said Katharine, playfully ; for 
the glances cast by the youth on the 
rescued maiden had not been lost upon 
her. 

«¢ We are all so happy to-night, dear 
mamma,” cried little Hedwig, Fissel’s 
youngest daughter, “ you will surely 
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let us have the floating lights. You 
know you owe us something to make 
up for our having anything but a 
merry Christmas.” 

«© Oh, yes, yes ! the floating lights,” 
exclaimed the other children, clapping 
their hands with delight. 

“Well, then, bring the big tin 
tureen,” said the mother, who had 
seldom the heart to deny her nestlings 
a pleasure; ‘ but walk warily, and 
don’t spill the water all over you.” 

** Charming, charming!” shrieked 
the young folks in full chorus ; and 
when the proud Hedwig led on her 
mission, the others ran for gay-coloured 
wax tapers, left over their Christmas 
decorations, and began to cut them 
into innumerable short pieces, while 
Fides, Dorn, and young Engelmann 
were enjoined to split up the walnuts 
from the dessert, and pick out the ker- 
nels, carefully avoiding the slightest 
injury to the precious shells, 

‘* | don’t know if you are acquainted 
with our pretty Silesian child’s play,” 
said Fissel, laughing at Dorn. “ Last 
year it was forgotten amid the illness 
of my dear partner. It is in itself a 
mighty serious oracular affair, be- 
tokening love, matrimony, and death. 
But the children trouble themselves 
very little with these solemn auguries, 
quite delighted to be allowed to play 
with candles, and splash in the water.” 

Just then the door opened, and 
Hedwig gravely entered, bearing with 
measured steps the great bright tureen, 
full of water, and setting it in the 
middle of the table. 

**In with the candles into the 
boats !”” was now the word of command 
given by Martin. ‘ We have plenty 
ready to begin.”’ And the tapers were 
each firmly screwed into its destined 
walnut-shell canoe, over which it rose 
like a vessel’s mast. 

«* Well, and who is to float first ?” 
asked Elizabeth, lighting up as she 
spoke a pair of tapers. 

‘*Papa and mamma!” cried with one 
voice the other three children, and the 
tiny craft was consigned to the clear 
element, on which they floated and 
burnt amicably side by side, till they 
drifted, still in company, towards the 
edge of the dish, and reposed quietly 
together. 

‘We have been safely anchored 
long ere now,” said Fissel, holding 
out his hand to his beloved wife, ‘‘and 
have cumbered ourselves little, in our 
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secure haven of domestic joy, about 
the unquiet waves of the open sea.” 

«Ah! God grant that these stormy 
times may not reach us even in our 
quiet harbour, and dash our vessel from 
its steadfast anchorage!” exclaimed 
poor Katharine, yielding to a sad pre- 
sentiment, 

Just then the light in one of the 
two canoes flared suddenly up with a 
loud, hissing noise, blazed fitfully 
once or twice, and then sunk amid a 
prolonged and anxious wail from the 
young party. 

** Well, which of us does this con- 
cern ? — whose light was it?” asked 
Katharine, with a faint smile. 

“Oh!” replied Ulrich, eagerly, 
«that was never settled at the begin- 
ning, so the whole goes for nothing.” 

*‘ Elizabeth shook the table,” said 
Martin, who had been investigating 
the cause of the disaster, ‘‘ and so she 
managed to fill the boat half full of 
water.” 

‘‘ There happens nothing without a 
cause,” said Fissel, more gravely than 
the occasion warranted ; ** but should 
the oracle betoken the extinction of 
one of our lives, most heartily do I 
pray that mine may be the first to ex- 

ire.” 

¥ ** Do not say so,” cried Katharine, 
tenderly. ‘* You have children yon- 
der, whose stay and protector you are. 
A mother can be far easier spared ; the 
easier, that in troublesome times a 
weak, helpless woman is a sad burden 
to a strong, brave man.” 

*©Who ever heard such serious, 
solemn talk on a New Year's Eve?” 
exclaimed Frau Rosen, ‘* Come, chil- 
dren, get on with your game, and play 
it right merrily, and put these mal-d-. 
propos fancies out of our heads.” 

*¢ Well, who comes next?” asked 
Hedwig. 

** Honour to whom honour is due,” 
said Elizabeth, gravely. ‘** Cousin 
Fides must swim now.” 

«But with whom she herself must 
tell,” said Fissel. ‘*It is years since 
I was at Sagan, and I don’t know what 
dangerous youths may be found there 
now.” 

“IT can’t think of any one to name,” 
whispered the maiden, blushing, partly 
perhaps, because what she said was 
not exactly true. 

«© Then, let’s take Master Dorn,” 
said the ever-forward Martin, not the 
less bold for having had his glass of 
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wine, ‘He is always looking sweet 
on Cousin Fides.” 

“* So we will,” cried Ulrich, joyfully, 
“and we'll look out the two smartest 
boats. Choose your own colours; here 
are red and green, white and varie- 
gated.” 

“Red for Fides, green for me,” 
cried Dorn, quickly ; disarming the 
maiden’s objections as they rose to her 
lips by a gentle pressure of the hand 
beside him. 

“It won't do for these two to sail 
from the same spot,” said Ulrich, with 
his usual sagacity. ‘If they want to 
be together they must seek each other 
out: so set you the red boat right in 
the middle of the dish, while I launch 
mine here.” 

The two tiny vessels floated, burning 
merrily awhile, as if towards each 
other, then drifted separately towards 
the edge, and blazed away in solitude. 

** Master Dorn is a heavy sailer,” 
cried Martin, throwing a kernel after 
the green boat to push it after the red ; 
but the green kept swinging from side 
to side without leaving the edge of the 
dish. 

‘¢ This is unbearable!” cried Dorn, 
angrily. Just then some one gave the 
dish a jog, waves rose upon the water, 
and both boats left their solitary an- 
chorage and sought the open sea. 

*¢ It was Fides who shook the table,” 
called out Hedwig, whose lynx eyes 
nothing escaped. 

«« T ?_nay !—I wanted to keep them 
asunder,” stammered the disconcerted 
Fides. 

‘‘ And did you really shake the table, 
dearest,” asked Dorn, in a whisper, 
seeking anew the no longer withheld 
hand, while amid loud shouts from the 
children, and a good-humoured ‘ so~ 
so, daughter!” from Madame Rosen, 
the two long-severed canoes met in the 
midst of the dish, and burnt brightly 
and fairly out together. 

The mirth of the young folks, en- 
couraged by their grandmother's sanc- 
tion, now grew fast and furious. With- 
out either mark or aim, the lots of re- 
maining tapers were launched promis. 
cuously, while bits of apples and al- 
monds flew like bombs among them, 
swamping at — moment some hap- 
less craft, whose light went sputtering 
out in darkness. 

*¢ Enough!” cried the father, whom 
the confusion began to annoy, pushing 
aside the tureen; and the mad uproar 
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gave place toa dutiful silence. The 
obedient children stood still, and folded 
their hands, and Martin said grace in- 
telligently and solemnly for all, 

The kind housewife would now have 
fain invited her dear ones to retire, 
and forget the fatigues of the day in 
sleep; but against this the children, 
who had again found their voices, and 
were not in the least sleepy, loudly 
exclaimed. 

‘Tt would be a pretty thing, in- 
deed,” cried Martin, * if we were to 
spend New Year's Eve without writing 
our notes.” 

«¢ Pray—pray—pray, dear mamma,” 
entreated in her most coaxing tones the 
solicvitor-general Hedwig. * Don’t you 
know that you promised me ifI brought 
up a copy-book without one mark from 
the master of ‘ bad’ or ‘ indifferent’ on 
it, I should have leave to write notes 
on New Year’s Eve? Now, my last 
book is all ‘good’ from beginning to 
end, so you are bound to keep your 

romise.” 

** Children are the most inexorable 
of creditors,” said Fissel, good-hu- 
mouredly ; and while the table was 
clearing, gave Ulrich leave to go to 
the business-room for writing-materials, 
not forgetting a huge pair of office 
scissors. 

«This is another curious relic of 
northern superstition,” said Fissel to 
the book-keeper, in answer to his in- 
quiring look; “a sort of New Year’s 
congratulation and sibyline oracle all 
in one. Every inmate of the family 
writes three notes to his neighbour, 
each one containing some guod thing 
which the writer wishes the new year 
may bring to the reader — posts of 
honour and success in trade to the 

men ; chains, and brooches, and new 
gowns to the women ; and acceptable 
wooers to the girls of the house. All 
the three notes are laid under the pil- 
low, and whichever comes first to hand 
on New Year's morning is sure to come 
true in the course of the ensuing twelve- 
month.” 

**T am sure I,” said Katharine to 
her mother, ‘*have more reason than 
any one to promote this pastime; for 
my husband is always gallant enough 
to fulfil his own oracle, by giving me 
whichever trinket I light on of the 
handsome presents he gives me a chance 
of,” 

«Here comes Ulrich,” exclaimed 
the children, us he came in, heavily 
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laden, and deposited his burden on the 
table. The slips of paper were duly 
cut, and ere long a board of green 
cloth, composed of ten busy writers, 
wagged their quills as incessantly as 
if they had found the perpetual motion; 
and amid the scraping of pens awk- 
wardly handled by urchins, who kept 
screaming at their own blots and blun- 
ders, might be heard warnings from 
papa to sit straight, and from mamma 
not to throw the ink about, which for 
any good they accomplished might per- 
haps as well have been spared. Dorn 
meanwhile availed himself of the con- 
fusion to cast sidelong glances on his 
fair neighbour’s manuscript, which she, 
on being aware of them, carefully co- 
vered with her little hand, whispering 
at the same time, “If you attempt to 
look over me, not a line shall you have 
from me.” Thus reproved, he sunk 
smiling back in his chair, and set him- 
self seriously to his own task of com- 
position. 

And at length papa had strewn sand 
over the last of his three notes, folded 
it up with the others, and handed the 
packet with a kiss to his dear Katha- 
rine. The children, their work too 
over, sparked the ink out of their pens, 
to the great disgust of their orderly 
grandmamma, and injury to the snow- 
white well-kept floor. Dorn gave his 
three billets fearlessly to the beautiful 
Fides, but she, in a sudden fit of maid- 
enly shyness, hid her’s in her bosom, 
protesting that she had not been able 
to find anything to write. 

Just then the hour of midnight 
struck; and the ringing of all the city 
bells, and the sound of trumpets and 
horns from the town band, ushered in 
the néw year. 

**Happy new year!—happy new 
year!” flew from each to each, both 
grown-up folks and children; while 
the little true daughter of Eve, Hed- 
wig, voted for opening the notes on 
the spot, as the year had already fairly 
begun. But Fissel’s authoritative 
«Enough !” was again heard ; and the 
impatient young fry remanded till the 
new year’s sun should actually have 
risen. 

Amid the tumult of mingled good- 
nights and good-morrows which closed 
the scene, Dorn once more drew near 
to the lovely Fides. 

‘** Am 1, then, really to enter on an- 
other year without one good wish from 
you, fair maiden ?” asked he, sadly. 
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She looked at him in some embar- 
rassment, and hesitated. Just then her 
mother, who was in-the act of quitting 
the room, called to her loudly, and 
somewhat earnestly, to follow. The 
tone of the call, by flurrying her, had 
the effect‘of driving her to a decision. 
She hastily drew out the packet fiom 
her bosom, and puttingit, with a smile 
and a blush, into Dorn’s hand, glided 
away. Long did the youth hold the 
coveted gift, warm as it came from its 
fair but unquiet resting-place, to his yet 
warmer lips. 

** Can I have deserved,” said he, in 
deep emotion, * after the havoc I have 
made’ of human bliss, in parsuit of my 
iron vocation, that in the very land I 
helped ‘to devastate, love should thus 
weave for me the fairest, freshest 
crown ?” 

That with such a treasure beneath his 
illow he was late to sleep, and awoke 
etimes, it were superfluous to say. A 

very éirly hour found him in the par- 
Tour, leaning, at the window, over a 
tiny billet on which he was intently 
gazing. A kindred restlessness had 
made Fides also an early visitor to the 
common room; and when she there 
beheld him whose image had, for the 
first time, figured in her dreams, a 
lovely blush overspread her sweet face, 
and her beautiful blue eyes beamed 
with joyful emotion. 

No sooner, however, did the de- 
lighted Dorn come flying towards her, 
with his heartfelt good wishes for a 
happy New-Year, than she drew her- 
self up, and turning from him, with 
but a poorly-assumed show of displea- 
sure, said— 

“Get away, Captain! I am very 
angry with you. A pretty pair of 
horrors you chose to give me for sui- 





** Before I can vindicate myself,” 
said Dorn, ** you must tell me which 
of them you drew ?” 

©The Duke of Friedland,” stam- 
mered she, casting down her eyes as 
she spoke. 

**Look me straight in the face,” 
cried Dorn, seizing the hand of one 
unpractised in falsehood; ‘did you 
really not draw any other name?” 










Ox the forenoon of the 20th of Janu- 
aty, 1629, all was joyful bustle under 
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**Oh! let me go!” whispered the 
maiden, her embarrassment only add- 
ing fresh charms to her beauty. 

**© And you do not so much as ask 
what it fell to my lot to draw?” asked 
Dorn, holding up his little billet. 

** How can I know that you would 
tell me the truth?” was the evasive 
reply. 

«Take care,” replied Dorn, gravely. 
“‘The unworthy surmise can only 
make me suspect you are yourself de- 
ceiving me; and that would not be 
pretty of you. But I will set you a 
good example of open-heartedness. You 
thought a child of earth could not 
choose amiss amid three daughters of 
heaven, such as Hope, Faith, and Love; 
and my good genius made me cheose 
the best. Love has lain deep in my 
heart since the first moment i beheld 
you; Hope waved her radiant wings 
around me yester evening; Faith only 
in my bliss was wanting to complete it, 
and lo! I found it in this little paper!” 

** Dear me! how much a gallant hero 
like you can make out of the veriest 
trifle!” said the maiden, seeking to 
escape from Dorn’s triumphant infe- 
rence. ‘I just put down, in jest, the 
three names of Faith, Hope, and Cha- 
rity, because they stood together in the 
calendar.” 

** Only for that reason ?” asked the 
youth, in love's resistless tone, throw- 
ing his arm, as he spoke, round the 
maiden’s slender waist. 

Her efforts to release herself once 
more betrayed her secret, and then 
dropped from her bosem a billet, which 
Dorn, ere she could prevent him, 
read. 

*¢ Victoria !” exclaimed he, * here is 
my own name, and, doubtless, traced 
by the finger of Heaven. Can we 
hereafter doubt that we were designed 
for each other? Fulfil, dear maiden, 
the friendly oracle; and, as I am 
henceforth thine, so be thou mine, in 
life and in death.” 

So saying, a close embrace enfolded 
the sweet girl, who, yielding at once to 
her lover's importunity and the voice 
of her own heart, faltered out— 

“Thine for ever!” and sunk into his 
arms, 


the roof of the worthy Fissels. Floors 
and stairs, first carefully swept, were 
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nicely strewn with golden-yellow sand, 
and adorned with green fir-boughs ; in 
the kitchen blazed and crackled a huge 
fire, before which spits whirled gaily 
round, and on which pots and kettles 
merrily sung. The busy housewife, al- 
beit ably assisted by her still active 
mother, had her hands more than full ; 
all the rather, that her two little daugh- 
ters, who insisted on sticking to her 
side, kept hindering a great deal more 
than they helped her ; while the boys, 
who with Cousin Engelmann had 
claimed a holiday, gallopped, like the 
wild huntsman and his train, from 
flight to flight of stairs, thus practi- 
cally demonstrating their class’s morn- 
ing lesson of “ Dulce est desipere in 
loco.” In a word, it was the day of the 
betrothal of the fair Fides with the new 
partner of the firm of Fissel—Master 
Oswald Dorn. 

As the comely pairreturned from the 
church, where, according to ancient 
and laudable usage, they had sanctified 
their engagement before heaven with 
heartfelt devotion, they met on the 
threshold their brother-in-law elect, 
who had been prevented from accom- 
panying them by an ill-timed, but per- 
emptory summons to the Town House. 
Pale and abstracted, he acknowledged 
with unwonted brevity the lovers’ 
friendly greeting, and slowly and 
wearily, as if laden with sudden asth- 
ma, toiled up the staircase before them. 

*«*Good God, sir! what was hap- 
pened to annoy you ?” inquired Dorn, 
when he had deposited his bride with 
her sister, and they were left alone to- 
gether. 

‘Clouds gather on our horizon,” 
replied Fissel, in a tone of deep anx- 
iety. ‘Colonel von Goes has come 
into the town, and demands free pas- 
sage through it for six companies of 
Lichtensteins.” 

** Goes!" exclaimed Dorn, turning 

aler than his future brother, and 
eg like one in despair, his face 
in his hands. 

«¢ What is it you would shut out?” 
asked the astonished Fissel. ‘Is the 
man I have named so hatefully known 
to you?” 

** In the wars, only,” replied Dorn, 
struggling for composure. “ He isa 
brave soldier —ay, and a man of ho- 
nour; but he cleaves to the old faith 
with ferocious zeal.”’ 

“We are not bound,” continued 
the merchant, ‘* without a special Im- 
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perial order, to grant admittance to 
troops within our walls.” 

** And you will surely not dream of 
doing so now?” said Dorn, with irre- 
pressible anxiety. ‘ You entail cer- 
tain misery on the city, if you once 
open your gates to those fearful Lich- 
tensteins. Glogau has read you a lesson 
of how they deal with Protestants.” 

«¢ What can we do?” replied Fissel, 
disconsolately shrugging his shoulders. 
*¢ Our worshipful councillors had small 
inclination to comply, and summoned 
hastily a few of the principal burghers 
to give their opinion as to the answer 
the Colonel was to receive. We were 
for giving him the same civil denial he 
had before received through his mes- 
sengers ; but he insisted that we would 
surely not show so little respect to the 
Emperor's troops as to let them make 
a detour round the city in such cruelly 
inclement weather. Moreover, he pro- 
tested and swore that they merely en- 
treated permission to pass through, 
and a brief halt to save them from pe- 
rishing of cold. Nay, he even went so 
far as to say he was ready to forfeit 
his part in the kingdom of heaven, if 
any harm came of it to any one.” 

**For God’s sake, place no confi- 
dence in such an oath,” said Dorn, be- 
seechingly. 

«* And why so, if the Colonel is, as 
you say, an honourable man?” in- 
quired Fissel, in some surprise. 

** Have you never, then, heard, or 
have you forgotten, the fearful declara- 
tion, that ‘no faith is to be kept with 
heretics ?’” cried Dorn, ‘There is, 
indeed, need for ourinstant exertions, if 
we would yet avert the evil. The Coun- 

cil is doubtless still assembled ; I will 
accompany you this moment to the 
Town House, and entreat to be heard 
on the subject. The gates of Schweid- 
nitz must never be thrown open to 
yonder horde of brigands. In refus- 
ing, you disobey no direct Imperial 
mandate ; and if it comes to the worst, 
we have walls and ditches, and stout 
burgher hearts, and hands not unused 
to warfare, with which to defend our 
dearest treasure — religious freedom |” 

While yet speaking, the impetuous 
Dorn had dragged his new partner to- 
wards the threshold of the house, 
whence might be heard in the distance 
the drums and trumpets of a military 
march; while from the market-place 
rose tumultuous sounds of mingled 
alarm and anxiety. 
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‘“* We come too late !” sighed Fissel. 
«‘'That music comes from within the 
Striegauer Gate! The Lichtensteins 
are in Schweidnitz !” 

*«*Then may God work a miracle to 
belie my fears, and Goes keep faith 
with you!” said Dorn; “but I dread 
unheard-of horrors.” 

Fissel now opened the window, and 
listened to the march, as it first drew 
evidently nearer, and then, as palpa- 
bly, became more and more distant. 

** Do you hear?” said he to his de- 
spairing brother-in-law. ‘* You will 
have to beg the worthy Colonel's par- 
don yet. The troops are marching 
right out at the nether gate.” 

‘** God grant it may be so!” sighed 
forth Dorn, leaning to hearken beside 
Fissel at the window; “but I have 
my doubts.” And both stood listening 
to the tones of the march, as they died 
away in the distance. 

«* How one’s ears deceive one!” ex- 
claimed Fissel. ‘I could half fancy 
I heard the music drawing near again,” 

‘Would that I could think your 
ears were playing you false,” said 
Dorn, emphatically. And at the very 
moment there arose a fresh cry of 
alarm and distress from the main street, 
and a city officer was seen running by, 
out of breath, towards the Town House. 

‘Whither in such haste?” cried 
Fissel, from above. 

*“*The Lord have mercy on us!” 
shrieked he, in return. ‘ ‘Lhe soldiers 
have made a halt outside of the ne- 
ther gate, wheeled about again, over- 
powered the burgher guard, and are 
now in full march up the High- 
street |” 

“This is no right of passage,” 
sighed the merchant, and shut the 
window. ‘It bodes a fearful quar- 
tering on us!” 

** And all its attendant ills,” ejacu- 
lated Dorn, in a tone of desperation. 
**God grant me his forgivness ; but 
if these fiends attempt to touch our 
women, I have little chance to die a 
natural death.” 

So saying, he ran out, while Fissel 
remained standing by the window, in 
sorrowful anticipation of what might 
happen next. And nearer and nearer 
was heard the march of the Lichten- 
steins; and ere long their banners 
streamed, and their muskets and hal. 
berds came flashing along the Lligh- 
street, as in closely-serried files they 
took possession of the market-place. 
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** Halt! ground your arms!” was 
the too significant word of command 
given forth by the leaders, and pikes 
and muskets rung with hollow sound on 
the stone pavement. The martial mu- 
sic ceased, and breathless and motion- 
less stood the soldiers behind their 
weapons. Ominous smiles alone, flit- 
ting for a moment over darkling iron 
visages, and stolen mutual glances pass- 
ing from fiery eye to eye, gave token 
that there was life in those fearful- 
looking statues. 

Pale as two lovely recent corpses, 
rushed Katharine and Fides into the 
room, followed by their worthy mother 
with upward folded hands. In streamed 
the children after them, eager, as usual, 
to know and be in the midst of all 
that was going on. 

“‘ Have the Lichtensteins marched 
back?” screamed, rather than in- 
quired, the three despairing women at 
once; while Fissel was spared the 
pain of answering by pointing to the 
long iron wall by which the peaceful 
market-place was now encircled. 

‘This will be my death!” faltered 
the aged mother, and sank into a seat ; 
while the children gazed from the win- 
dows, in happy unconsciousness and 
eager curiosity, on the soldiers, and 
their gay banners and glancing pikes. 

*¢ Children,” said Fissel, after a 
pause, in a composed tone to the elder 
young people, “tears and complaints 
can here do no good. By the blessing 
of God let us not lose our senses—the 
greatest loss that in any calamity can 
possibly befal one. While I step to the 
office, to put in safety what might there 
be in jeopardy, my Katharine will pro- 
vide for the worst by packing up and 
stowing away in the back cellar such 
valuables as time permits, in which I 
hope to assist her ere long. Our mo- 
ther and sister, meanwhile, must kindly 
see to theexpected billets;—as awealthy 
merchant, and known member of an 
evangelical church, my share of fellows 
at free quarters will doubtless be large 
and unruly enough.” 

«*’Tis lucky we have dinner ready 
for them,” sighed Katharine, feeling 
disconsolately among the bunch of keys 
at her girdle for that of the plate chest, 

** Ay, the meal so differently de- 
signed, for the betrothal of our dar- 
ling sister,” said Fissel sadly, stroking 
ashe spoke the maiden’s ice-cold cheek ; 
** to celebrate that we shall, methinks, 
have our hands too full to-day.” 
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« See! ” exclaimed Hedwig from the 
window, “ the officers are all gathering 
round one tall stately gentleman; and 
the head of the council, Herr Newmann, 
is standing before him, with his hat off, 
and both bands fall of bits of paper.” 

‘The tall officer is the Colonel,” 
said Fissel, as if to himself, ‘‘ and they 
are distributing the men’s billets.” 

*‘ Merciful God!” shrieked out Fides, 
who had joined the children at the 
window, and fled to the farthest end 
of the room. 

«©What ails thee, sister?” asked 
Katharine, hastening in tender sym- 
pathy after her. 

««*Tis over now,” sighed the maiden, 
ressing her wildly beating heart with 
er small hand. ‘But one of the 

captains cast such a wild pees up at 
our house, while—though I only got a 
glimpse of his face under his plumed bea- 
ver—I fancied I had but too much cause 
to know him, that I could not help 
screaming out. It was childish of me ; 
pray forgive me for giving you all such 
a fright. How should that man be 
coming here just now? I was a little 
fool to fancy the worst.” 

«* And what, was the worst you fan- 
cied, daughter?” the widow was anx- 
iously inquiring; but ere Fides could 
reply, Dorn burst impetuously into the 
chamber, 

“Save yourself!” exclaimed he, 
with a voice of thunder and eyes flash- 
ing fire, “your accursed suitor, the 
cashiered captain, is at the head of a 
company of Lichtensteins, and has got 
himself quartered in your brother-in- 
law’s house, with what hellish designs 
there cannot be a doubt ; and ere many 
minutes pass he will be here.” 

** Then it is all over with us,” wailed 
the desponding mother. 

«* Nay, nay!” said Katharine, whose 
presence of mind and composure rose 
with the occasion, “ listen to my ad- 
vice. The soldiers cannot remain here 
for ever: let my mother and sister 
conceal themselves in the dry, snug 
vault behind the hindmost cellar, with 
air-loops to the garden quite hidden 
beneath the thick hotly hedge. The 
door we will barricade with a pile of 
chests and barrels ; and can easily sup- 
ply them during the night with food 
and comfort.” 

*¢ God reward you for the thought, 
dear Katharine!” said the delighted 
Dorn. “ The captain must be taught 
to believe that they fled this very day 
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from Schweidnitz, on learning the ad- 
vance of the Lichtensteins.” 

« But you will go with us into our 
hiding place?” said Fides to her be- 
loved sister, 

** Would you have me stow away 
my husband and children in that tiny 
closet ?” was the half smiling counter 
inquiry of Katharine; “or, to speak 
more seriously, could you wish, or ex- 
pect me to forsake what is dearest to 
me on earth? and without a reason 
why, too? You have but too good 
cause to hide yourself, having had the 
misfortune to attract a wicked man, 
who might cruelly revenge himself for 
your disdain. I am threatened only 
with the ills common to our whole un- 
happy town, which, with the help of 
God, I must endeavour to bear.” 

**She is right, as she ever is,” said 
the mother’s approving voice. 

** My noble wife! ” exclaimed Fissel, 
straining her, in overflowing admira- 
tion of her fortitude, warmly to his 
breast. 

But Hedwig crying out from her 
post at the window, “ Here comes a 
frightful red-bearded officer straight 
to our house, with a whole troop of 
soldiers at his heels —” 

** Not a moment is to be lost then,” 
cried Dorn, dragging mother and 
daughter out of the room with him.” 

**God grant us a happy meeting |” 
were the last words exchanged by the 
women, 

** God's angel go with you!” prayed 
Fissel, as he turned to go down to the 
vainly barred door, at which the Lich- 
tenstein storm was already thunder- 
ing. 


At the gaily decked table, set out 
for the sadly marred bridal - feast, 
presided, in awful majesty, the terrible 
red-bearded Captain. For a while, 
however, it seemed his pleasure to af- 
fect courtesy ; and, in compliance with 
his not-to-be-evaded behests, Fissel, 
with his wife and children, sat down, 
unwilling guests at their own board. 
It was not to be expected, however, 
that much of conviviality would be felt 
or expressed by those whose place as 
entertainers was thus unblushingly 
usurped. ‘The children, to do despite 
to the hateful red-beard, heroically re- 
solved not to taste a morsel. Fiissel 
sat moodily gazing on vacancy ; while 
the true heroine, Kate, with all a wo- 
man’s wit and bravery, forced herself 
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to keep up conversation, lest ennui 
should give scope for evil thoughts and 
sg in her brutal inmate’s breast. 

‘our pikemen guarded the door of the 
apartment; while above and below the 
house rang with the shouts and songs 
of the proselyte-makers (as the Lich- 
tensteins piqued themselves on being 
called), revelling, in drunken riot, 
among the choicest contents of the 
wealthy burgher’s cellar. 

“Enough!” exclaimed the sated 
brute, striking as he spoke his well- 
lined paunch, emptying his last goblet, 
taking off his hat to cross himself, and 
insolently sticking it again firmly on 
his head, and inquiring as he did so, 
with suspicous friendliness, ‘* So your 
mother-in-law thought it necessary to 
decamp last night, Herr Fissel?”” and 
on this being assented to, putting this 
further interrogatory, ‘‘ and I presume 
has taken with her little Fides, her 
fair daughter?” 

«Of course,” stammered Fissel, 
whom this minute cross-examination 
rendered very uncomfortable. 

«« Astonishing !” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, holding out his goblet to be re- 
filled by the hostess, ‘‘ how people can 
be deceived in likenesses. As, some 
three hours ago, I stood in the market- 
place, with other officers, I would have 
sworn that I saw little Fides in this very 
house, at the window.” 

‘*It was probably myself, Captain,” 
hastily interposed Katharine; ‘you 
must be aware of a strong family re- 
semblance.” 

* Possibly !” said the Captain, with 
a yet more detestable smile; ‘‘ you 
then wore a rose-coloured ribbon, amid 
flaxen locks, and now dark tresses flow 
from beneath your black matronly 
head-dress ; but strange metamor- 
phoses take place now a-days in Jadies’ 
toilets—stranger than even this.” 

At this moment arose from without 
acry of murder. Fissel rushed out, 
and soon returned with his senior clerk, 
bleeding profusely from a deep cut in 
the head. 

‘‘ What is the matter ?” asked the 
Captain roughly of the wounded man. 
“« How came you to dare to disturb me 
at table?” 

«* By your leave, Captain,” said the 
clerk, meekly, ‘one of your men squeez- 
ed from me all the money I had upon 
me; and when I had no more to give 
him, began to hack my. head with his 
sword. I could not but bring my 
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complaint before you, that your mar- 
tial law might deal with him as he de- 
serves.” 

You could not have known how 
to conduct yourself properly, my son,” 
said the mocking superior; ‘* when folks 
are civil to my people, and give them 
all that they have, they are as gentle 
as very lambs. Go and get your 
wounds dressed, and be wiser another 
time.” 

‘* And is this all the satisfaction I 
am to receive for the outrage I have 
suffered?” asked the clerk, exaspe- 
rated by the smart of his wounds, and 
indignant at the scofling reply to his 
appeal. 

On this the Captain’s eyes began to 
shoot flames like two ominous meteors. 

** Satisfaction—outrage ! How dare 
you venture such words in my presence, 
accursed heretic?” exclaimed he, 
springing up from his seat. ‘* Thank 
God, that my man did not split yourskull 
for you; and pack off directly, if you 
have not a mind that I should finish 
what he left undone.” 

So saying, he grasped his sword, the 
clerk rushed out, and Katharine, in 
her softest tones of entreaty, endea- 
voured to pacify the madman ; but the 
last fetter of decorum had been burst, 
the brute predominated over the man, 
and raged untameably, regardless of 
the voice of the charmer. 

«Think ye, wretches,” roared the 
wild beast, ‘‘ that we have marched 
back hither tamely to await what it 
may please you to give us of your own 
free will? We are come to punish you 
for your heresy, which is rank rebel. 
lion both against God and the Em. 
peror. We are here to conduct you 
to the true faith; and as, owing to 
your stiffneckedness, this cannot be 
done by fair means, you are deliver- 
ed over to us, body and soul, life and 
goods, to be chastened at our own 
pleasure, till you repent and forswear 
your wickedness, or tumble into the 
pit of perdition.” 

** Nay, Captain,” cried Fissel, with 
manly boldness, ‘ that is not, and can- 
not be the will of our noble Emperor ; 
and I, should deem myself a traitor 
could I lend credit to your calumnious 
words. Neither were such the condi- 
tions under which we admitted you 
within our walls. From your very 
Colonel's lips I heard a different tale, 
and I will go and ask him if bis words 
may be stigmatised as lies.” 
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*¢ You will go, n the meantime, un- 
der arrest to your chamber,” cried the 
Captain, with a hellish laugh of deri- 
sion, ‘till I can have you condemned 
for your rebellious speech. Take him 
away,” he commanded the pikemen in 
attendance ; “lock him up, and guard 
him strictly ; and if he offers to give 
you the slip, shoot him dead !” 

**May eternal justice judge and 
avenge !” exclaimed the pious burgher, 
with a glance towards heaven, as the 
soldiers dragged him forth. 

*¢ Mercy!” implored the faithful wife, 
embracing, as she pleaded, the knees 
of the hateful captain. 

But he shook her off, and flinging 
out at the door the screaming children 
clustering round their mother, drew 
her into a window, and thus, in a low 
voice, addressed her— 

** You see I can be gentle or harsh, 
just according to what people make 
me; on you alone it depends how I 
shall hereafter comport myself. An- 
swer me, therefore, truly and conscien- 
tiously, where is your sister ?” 

*‘ Gone,” answered Katharine, with 
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calm steadfastness, ‘to escape the 
cruelties with which we were threat- 
ened; but whither, I do not hold my- 
self at liberty to disclose.” 

«*’Tis well,” said the Captain, with 
the grin of a tiger, whose keeper ex- 
cites him to show his tecth. “TI al- 
ways like when people let me see at 
once how matters stand between us. 
I shall now go to my Colonel, and ere 
long you will hear from me.” 

So saying, he stalked forth, and the 
excluded children once more ran in, 
waiting to embrace their mother. Ka- 
tharine sank on her knees, with her 
dear ones round her, each eye and 
hand upraised towards heaven, while 
the pious woman prayed, in the words 
of the royal Psalmist— 

‘© Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul? and why art thou disquieted with- 
in me? ‘Trust in God, for I shall yet 
praise Him, who is the light of my 
countenance, and my God.” And the 
speechless anguish of the group gave 
way to gentle weeping, and from 
every lip rose the heartfelt, well-nigh 
hopeful, “ Amen.” 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS IN TRELAND.* 


Ix devising a system of education tor 
Ireland, or in forming a correct esti- 
mate of the system which has been de- 
vised, it is of moment to understand 
the dispositions of the people for whose 
use itis intended ; and for this purpose 
retrospect is necessary. 

In the year 1812, the number of 
schools in Ireland, ‘exclusive of the 
charitable institutions” (amounting to 
about sixty), was estimated by the 
Commissioners of Education at four 
thousand six hundred. ‘In these 
schools,” according to the Commis- 
sioners, ‘the instruction, except in a 
few instances, extended no farther 
than reading, writing, and the com- 
monrules of arithmetic ; and the prices 
paid were, onan average, 1 0s.perannum 
for reading; 17s, 4d. where writing; and 


£1 6s. where arithmetic was added.” 
‘“‘ The poverty of the lower classes of the 
as age the Report proceeds, ‘* which 
imits the recompense of the mastev's to 
the lowrates above-mentioned, and thus 
holds out no temptation to a better 
class to undertake the office of instruc- 
tors, produces effects, if possible still 
worse, by incapacitating them from 
purchasing such books as are fit for 
children to read ; whence it frequently 
happens, that, instead of being im- 
proved by religious and moral instruc- 
tion, their minds are corrupted by 
books calculated to incite to lawless 
and profligate adventures, to cherish 
superstition, and to lead to dissension 
or disloyalty.” 

The Commissioners ‘ expressed 
themselves confident that more than 


* Report of Commissioners in 1812 
Reports of Commission appointed in 1824. 
Reports of Parliamentary Committees, 1828, 1837. 
Minutes of Evidence, &c., 1854. 
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200,000 children of the poorer classes 
received annually such sort of instruc- 
tion as these schools afforded.” They 
*«conceived it clearly to appear, that 
the lower class of the people in Ireland 
are extremely anxious to obtain in- 
struction for their children, even at an 
expense which, though small, very 
many of them could ill afford; and 
there is a circumstance,” they add, 
**to which we beg leave to call your 
Grace’s attention (the Lord Lieute- 
nant’s), that puts this desire in a still 
stronger point of view, we mean the 
existence of evening schools, estab- 
lished (and in one parish there are 
eleven of them) for the instruction of 
those children whose services during 
the day their parents could not afford 
to lose.”’* 

Such were the statistics of education, 
so far as the Irish poor were concerned, 
in the year 1812, Exclusively of even- 
ing schools, which, we believe, were 
numerous, they supported 4,600 teach- 
ers, remunerating them on a scale 
which, at the ‘lowest rate named, 
would have assigned to each teacher 
£21 10s. per annum; at the highest 
rate ae have afforded £58 13s. ; 
and at the medium, which probably 
would be the correct average, £37 5s. 
Thus it would appear that, exclusively 
of the cost of evening schools, of books, 
such as they were, and other requi- 
sites, the poorer classes in Ireland, 
contributed, out of their poverty, to- 
wards the education of their children, 
£171,350 per annum. 

In the year 1824, a Royal Commis- 
sion was issued to inquire into the 
state of education in Ireland. The 
first report bears date May 30, 1825, 
and represents the Irish schools to 
have greatly increased in number :— 


“In the year 1812, it appears by the 
Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners of 
Education, to which we have so often had 
occasion to refer, that at that time the num- 
ber of schools in Ireland might be estimated 
at 4,600, containing about 200,000 pupils. 
It follows that, during the last twelve years, 
the number both of schools and pupils has 
considerably more than doubled.” 


The sequence thus declared is in con- 
formity with a statement found in a 
preceding page of the Report :— 
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“ According to the returns made by mem- 
bers of the Established Church, the total 
number of schools in Ireland (Sunday 
Schools excepted) is 10,387, and they con- 
tain 498,641 pupils. According to the 
Roman Catholic returns, the number of the 
schools is 10,453, and the number of pupils 
522,016.” 


The Commissioners, while noticing 
the increased number of schools and 
pupils, call attention to an important 
fact :— 


“Tt must not be forgotten, however, that 
this education is stillin a great degree ad- 
ministered in the pay schools of the country, 
unconnected with societies, and, generally 
speaking, not subjected to any particular 
control or superintendence. ‘The number of 
these pay schools, as stated by the Commis- 
sioners in their Second Report,t was 9,352 
(a little more than double that for the year 
1812); and the number of scholars appears 
to have held something like the same pro- 
portion—being, according to the returns of 
the Protestant, amended by that of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, 394,732 ; according 
to the returns of the Roman Catholic, 
amended by the Protestant clergy, 403,774.” 


In 1812, it will be remembered, the 
number was estimated at 200,000. 
Thus, in 1826, it is found that the 
Irish people (the Irish poor, it might 
almost be said exclusively) were sup- 
porting, voluntarily, at their own cost, 
more than 9,000 schools, in which 
400,000 children received instruction. 
There was no abatement, it is plain, 
in the desire for education. 

At this latter period, exclusively of 
the ordinary pay-schools, and of schools 
under the patronage of independent so- 
cieties and individuals, there was a sys- 
tem of education in activity to which the 
State afforded countenance and aid, 
and which was conducted on principles 
agreed on by the Government and the 
society which had accepted the direc- 
tion of it. This was known as the 
system of the Kildare-Place Society : 
it had its origin in the desire to con- 
ciliate the Roman Catholic people, 
and it was abandoned by the State in 
submission to the will of the Roman 
Catholic priests. 

The Kildare-place system was adopt- 
ed as a measure of compromise be- 
tween conflicting difficulties. In order 


* Fourteenth Report; 1812. 


T Ibid, page 102. 


} Page 18. 
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to remedy the evils arising out of a 
state of education, confused and un- 
governed, the Commissioners, who re- 
ported in 1812, recommended that the 
State should take upon itself to pro- 
vide for and direct a system of 
national instruction. Arrangements 
should be made to increase the number 
and improve the character of the pa- 
rochial schools, so that there should be 
2,500 schools in which religious and 
Scriptural instruction was given, and 
that, independently of these, there 
should be supplementary schools, num- 
ber not limited, under the control of 
well-chosen Commissioners, in which 
moral education should be given, and 
extracts from the Holy Scriptures 
read; an early acquaintance with 
which,” the Commissioners said, “ we 
deem of the utmost importance, and, 
indeed, indispensable in forming the 
mind to just notions of duty, and 
sound principles of conduct.” 

The Government of the day adopted, 
partially, the Commissioners’ recom- 
mendations. Instead of supporting or 
countenancing parochial and supple- 
mentary schools, the one class Protest- 
ant, and the other open to all creeds, 
the State adopted the Kildare-place 
system, as combining, so far as was 
attainable, the advantages of the two 
systems commended to its favour, and 
as free from the objections which 
might have been advanced against 
either. In the Kildare-place system, 
teachers might be Roman Catholic or 
Protestant, Scripture might be read in 
either the Authorised or the Douay 
version, and no catechism or books of 
human composition, containing peculiar 
religious instruction, could be used at 
all. Thus, it was conceived, ground 
for apprehension of proselytism was 
removed, and religious influences were 
not absolutely interdicted. The so- 
ciety for some time made successful 
progress. Many of the clergy, Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic, gave it 
their countenance, and it had support 
not only from the State, but from the 
ople. At length the Roman Catho. 
¢c bishops and clergy set themselves 
in array against it; their opposition 
was, probably, rendered more vehe- 
ment and determined by the indecision 
of the Government ; and the result (as 
avowed by Lord Derby, then Mr. 
Stanley) was, that, in concession to 
the hostile exertions of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, the experiment of edu- 
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cation through the medium of the 
Kildare-place Society was abandoned. 

The terms in which this deference 
to the will or power of the Roman 
Catholic clergy is avowed, were some- 
what startling, and such as deserved 
even more attention than they met 
with. The passage in which they oc- 
cur, alibongh its substance is very ge- 
nerally remembered, has not, perhaps, 
been accurately understood, and cer- 
tainly, however interpreted, demands 
very heedful consideration :— 


** While they do full justice to the liberal 
views with which that society was originally 
instituted, as well as to the fairness with 
which they have, in most instances, endea- 
voured to carry their views into effect, they 
cannot be but sensible that one of the lead- 
ing principles of that society was calculated 
to defeat its avowed objects, as experience 
has subsequently proved that it has. The 
determination to enforce in all their schools 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures without 
note or comment, was undoubtedly taken 
with the purest motives; with the wish at 
once to connect religious with moral and 
literary education, and, at the same time, 
not to run the risk of wounding the peculiar 
feelings of any sect, by catechetical instruc- 
tions, or comments which might tend to 
subjects of polemical controversy. But it 
seems to have been overlooked, that the 
principles of the Roman Catholic Church 
(to which, in any system intended for gene- 
ral diffusion throughout Ireland, the bulk of 
the pupils must necessarily belong) were to- 
tally at variance with this principle ; and 
that the reading of the Holy Scriptures 
without note or comment, by children, must 
be peculiarly obnoxious to a Church, which 
denies, even to adults, the right of unaided 
private interpretation of the Sacred Volume 
in articles of religious belief. 

“ Shortly after its institution, although the 
society prospered and extended its operations 
under the fostering care of the legislature, 
this vital defect began to be noticed, and the 
Roman Catholic clergy began to exert them- 
selves with energy and success, against a 
system to which they were in principle op- 
posed, and which they feared might lead in 
its results to proselytism, even although 
no such object were contemplated by its pro- 
moters. When this opposition arose, found- 
ed on such grounds, it soon became manifest 
that the system could not become one of Na- 
tional Education.” 


The vital defect of the Kildare- 
place Society was, it is here pronounc- 
ed, the determination to enforce in all 
their schools the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures without “note or com- 
ment.” This is regarded as a vital 
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defect ; hecause ‘the principles of the 
Roman Catholic Church were totally 
at variance ” with it; and the system is 
pronounced impracticable, because it 
was opposed, ‘on such grounds,” by 
the Roman Catholic clergy. 

It would be injustice to) the noble 
writer to suppose that, even in his 
youthful days, and in the ardours of 
reform, he contemplated the utter 
abandonment of education to the dis- 
cretion of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
not only renouncing the system of 
which they complained, but declaring 
that their opposition must prove fatal 
to any system. This is not the meaning 
of the passage we have cited, nor can 
such a meaning be extracted legiti- 
mately from the unhappy and well-re- 
membered letter in which it is found. 
The system to which the opposition of 
Roman Catholic priests must prove fa- 
tal, so far, at least, as to prevent its 
becoming truly national, was that of 
the Kildare-place Society; and the 
‘* vital defect ” which was to ensure its 
overthrow, was *‘ the determination to 
enforce in all its schools the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures without “ note or 
comment.” Conceiving a rule to this 
effect, “totally at variance with the 
principles of the Roman Catholic 
Church,” and giving the clergy of that 
church no more than due credit for 
fidelity to their cause, Mr. Stanley, 
or the Government of which he was an 
organ, may have concluded, naturally, 
that the rule of the Kildare-place So- 
ciety, respecting Holy Scripture, was 
a “vital defect” in any system de- 
signed to embrace the Roman Catholic 

opulation ; and that it should be en- 
arged and rendered more comprehen- 
sive, in order to adapt it to the circum. 
stances of Ireland. For the present we 
do not question the grounds on which 
this conclusion was based. Whether 
Mr. Stanley had or had not authority 
for his assertion respecting “ the princt- 
ples of the Roman Catholic Church,” 
we shall in due time inquire. We are 
now concerned only with the conclu- 
sion to which his premises conducted— 
namely, that the rule of the Kildare- 
|e Society was too exclusive. It 

ad not due respect to the supposed 
principles of the Church of Rome. In 
a National system of education aid 
should be given to the members of 
each Church for which it was designed, 
on terms which they could conscien- 


tiously adopt ; and if the principles of 
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the Roman Catholic Church laid re- 
straints on Scripture-reading, aid 
should be given to Roman Catholic 
patrons, without requiring of them 
to offend against the principles of their 
religion. 

If this be so far a just view of Mr, 
Stanley's reasoning, the change which 
it contemplated in the obnoxious rule 
of the Kildare-place Society was such 
as had already been wrought in the 
legislature by the Act of 1829. Pre. 
viously to that year no person could 
sit in the House of Lords or of Com- 
mons as a member of parliament who 
did not consent to make certain decla- 
rations ** at variance with the princi- 
ples of the Roman Catholic Church,” 

‘he Act for the removal of civil dis- 
abilities relieved Roman Catholics from 
the necessity of making any such de- 
clarations. After the passing of that 
Act, a member — professing himself a 
Roman Catholic—took his seat in vir- 
tue of an oath accommodated to the 
principles of his religion, while Protes- 
tant members declared their allegiance 
in those terms with which the Consti- 
tution had been familiar. Such was 
the change which the reasoning in Mr, 
Stanley’s letter would naturally have 
suggested. The rule to read Scripture 
was in conformity with the principles 
of every Protestant communion ; there- 
fore there were schools to which it 
might be applied. Jt was said to be 
at variauce with Roman Catholic prin- 
ciples, and, therefore, there could be 
imagined schools in which it should be 
relaxed. In a word, Mr. Stanley’s 
reasoning demanded that Commis. 
sioners of National Education in Ire- 
land should be free to grant aid to the 
schools of Roman Catholic patrons, 
within which the Bible was not read 
without note or comment. It is not 
clear that similar freedom was given 
them in the case of Protestant patrons. 
In their schools it would admit of ques- 
tion whether the Commissioners should. 
not insist still on the reading of Holy 
Scripture ; but it is indisputably cer- 
tain that the terms in which Lord 
Derby’s argument was expressed im- 
posed no restriction on Scriptural in- 
struction, abridged no right of Protes- 
tant patrons to persevere in what had 
been the practice in their schools, and 
assigned no such duty to Commissioners 
as that of obstructing this sacred free- 
dom. Carried out into its legitimate 
consequences, the argument would have 
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sanctioned a system of education in 
which there were certain schools in 
which the Scriptures were not read, in 
concession to Roman Catholic prin- 
~ or fears, and other schools in 
which, whether according to the rules of 
the system, or by the voluntary choice 
of patrons, Protestant principle was as- 
serted and the Bible read. ‘Thus might 
the schools under the Kildare-place So- 
ciety continue to receive Government 
sanction and support, and clergy of the 
Church of Rome, without compromise 
of what were said to be principles of 
their Church, could be aided in their 
endeavours to promote education. The 
argument of Lord Derby, fairly inter- 
preted, had “ this extent, no more.” 
But the rule which was called its 
vital defect was not the only imperfec- 
tion of the Kildare-place Society. The 
constitution of the society furnished 
another ground of objection. “ His 
Majesty’s present Government,” Mr. 
Stanley wrote, ‘are of opinion that no 
private society, deriving a part, how- 
ever small, of their annual income from 
private sources, and only made the 
channel of the munificence of the legis- 
lature, without being subject to any 
direct responsibility, could adequately 
and satisfactorily accomplish the end 
proposed.” This opinion seems not in- 
defensible or groundless, A society 
receiving income from private sources 
will naturally, and indeed necessarily, 
feel deference tothe donors. ‘Ifthe in- 
stitution,” said Mr. Sergeant Warren,* 
“had been supported exclusively by 
parliamentary grants, the committee 
might not, perhaps, think that they 
were violating any engagement if they 
were to depart from this rule with the 
sanction of Parliament ; but the secre- 
tary has received donations, subscrip- 
tions, and bequests from individuals, 
and although such contributions are in- 
considerable in amount, when compared 
with the parliamentary grants, yet they 
are very considerable with reference 
to the individuals from whom they 
have been received ; and the committee 
having accepted those contributions 
upon the pledge which they had given 
to the public of adhering to the funda- 
mental principle of the society, they 
would feel that they had forfeited their 


* First Report on Education in Ireland. Appendix. 
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pledge if they did not insist upon the 
Scriptures being read in all their 
schools.” It was rational that Govern- 
ment should object to the constitution 
of a National Board which might have 
become involved in conflicting respon- 
sibilities, 

There were other incidents also de. 
sired by the Government, and not 
found in the Kildare-place Society. 
‘It appeared essential’ that the 
Board should include “individuals of 
exalted station in the Church,” and 
** that it should consist of persons pro- 
fessing different religious opinions.” 
Such distinctions were not considered 
essential in the Kildare-place system. 

A Board characterised by the attri- 
butes declared essential was soon 
formed, and his Grace the Duke of 
Leinster nominated president. ¢¢ It 
was Lord Anglesey’s desire,” writes 
Lord Cloncurry, “to place my name 
at the head of the Commissiont . . 
I thought it prudent to decline. I had 
been too prominently selected for the 
attack of the traders in civil strife to 
render it likely that they would miss 
the opportunity of fastening upon my 
appointment as president of the new 
Board < saProtestant grievance ; and, 
accordingly, at my instance, my friend 
the Duke of Leinster was induced to 
take the post of danger.” With the 
Duke were associated Dr. Whately, 
newly-appointed Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, who, we believe, was personally 
unacquainted with Ireland, and Dr. 
Sadleir, then a senior fellow in the 
University. To these Commission- 
ers the case of the Church of Eng- 
land would seem confided. On the 
part of dissenting Protestants were 
named the Rev. J. Carlile and Robert 
Holmes, Esq. ‘The Church of Rome 
had as its delegates, Dr. Murray, Arch- 
bishop in Dublin, and the Right Hon. 
A. R. Blake. Such was the guaran- 
tee given to the people that the system 
of education should be fuithfully and 
discreetly administered; such the Com- 
missioners chosen by the State, en- 
trusted with the distribution of public 
funds on principles very clearly stated, 
and responsible to the Crown and 
Legislature for the due exercise of 
their functions. 


1825. Page 451. 
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It is matter of regret that the Com- 
missioners found it expedient to deviate 
from the letter (at least) of their in- 
structions, and that they considered 
the deviation justifiable. They were 
expressly and emphatically enjoined 
to refuse all applications for aid, ‘in 
which” certain specified “ objects were 
not locally provided for,” and they 
entertained the applications although 
they knew that the required provision 
was not made, The Commissioners 
have acknowledged this divergence 
from the paths of vulgar duty, and 
have excused it on the plea that it was 
necessary and good. Parliamentary 
committees have been repeatedly ap- 
prised of this irregularity, public at- 
tention has been drawn to it, and yet, 
we are strongly persuaded, a correct 
idea has not yet been formed of the 
case for and against the Commissioners 
arising out of its financial disburse- 
ments. We are also of opinion 
that their conduct, and the plea in its 
defence, suggest thoughts, of which the 
importance can hardly be exaggerated, 
and which have been wholly set aside 
or overlooked. 

In the resolutions of the Parliamen- 
tary Committee which reported in 
the year 1828, it was declared that 
pecuniary aid to schools from the State 
should be made dependant on local 
contributions— 


“ Resolved—That it is the opinion of this 
Committee that the following objects should 
be provided for by local contributions, upon 
which all aid from Parliamentary funds is 
to be made strictly dependant.” 


The objects are then enumerated, 
the sixth being a permanent salary for 
the master or mistress, not less than 
ten pounds, which may be augmented 
by a gratuity of five pounds from the 
State. 

Thus, a Parliamentary Committee, 
after much deliberation, and after 
hearing much evidence, declared, as 
their conviction, that the business of 
the State was ¢o aid in the support of 
a system of education, of which the cost 
should be mainly defrayed by local con- 
tributions. ‘Three years after these re- 
solutions were framed, after, it may be 
presumed, still more mature reflection, 


* Com. Com. 1837. 
Tt Ibid. 
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Mr. Stanley's letter re-affirms them— 
“ They” (Commissioners) ‘ will inva- 
riably require, as a condition not to be 
departed Jrom, that local funds shall be 
raised, upon which any aid from the 
public will be dependant. They will 
refuse all applications in which the fol- 
lowing objects are not locally provided 
for.” The objects follow, as they had 
been previously detailed in the Par. 
liamentary resolutions. What they 
were may be understood from ques. 
tions addressed to two of the Commis- 
sioners of Education by Lord Stanley, 
in a Parliamentary Committee ap- 
pointed in the year 1837 :— 


“148.* Have you always taken security 
that, when the school was put in operation, 
there was a local fund provided sufficient to 
keep it in good repair ?—I think not. 

“149, Have you required, in point of 
fact, that a fund should be provided for the 
salary of the master ?—We have not,” &c. 

“150. Is it required, as a necessary con- 
dition for acceding to applications, that there 
should be a fund sufficient for the annual 
repairs of the school house, a permanent sa~- 
lary for the master, and a sum sufficient to 
purchase books and school requisites at half- 
price ?—No. 

“157. Are you not required tc refuse all 
applications in which they are not locally 
provided for?—We are to see that they are 
locally provided for to the extent that cir- 
cumstances will authorise.” 


It is scarcely necessary to remind 
the reader that the qualification in 
italics is a device of the Commissioners, 
for which neither the instructions of 
Mr. Stanley nor the resolutions of the 
Parliamentary Committee afforded the 
slightest ground or excuse. In the 
following extract from their reported 
examination, the plea by which they 
desired to justify themselves is given 
in evidence :— 


“818.¢ You say,” observed Lord Stan- 
ley, “ you have had a large proportion of 
the expense of the salaries thrown upon you, 
and that the teachers, in consequence, have 
been of a lower class than you desire them to 
be ?—We have no security against that ; all 
we can secure is that the teacher doves not 
receive more from the public than the in- 
struction he gives is worth; but we have 
been able to do little towards raising the 
class of teachers by increasing the amount of 
their remuneration.” 


Examination of Rev. J. Carlile and Right Honcrable A. R. Blake. 
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“821, May it not happen that by this not 
‘being done, the whole expense of the salary 
may be thrown upon the public ?—We give 
80 little, that the teachers must have some- 
thing more. 

“822. But you take no steps to insure 
his having that provided? — We take no 
steps further than giving only a part.” 


Lord Stanley persevered— 


“823. Would not the provision, that a 
permanent salary should be paid to the 
master, remove the inconveniences to which 
they are now subject ?— I cannot conceive 
where that salary could be got from, except 
the children’s fees. 1 cannot conceive that 
we should find any individuals who would 
secure to him his salary. J do not believe 
there are twenty schools in Ireland where 
we could get that done.” 


The best comment upon this answer 
of Mr. Carlile is his own report to the 
Commissioners after a tour of inspec- 
tion through parts of Leinster and 
Munster :— 


“The great obvious defect,” he writes, 
“in the system in regard to teachers is the 
too small remuneration that the Commis- 
sioners are able to give, and the almost total 
absence of the hope of promotion; the con- 
sequence is, the greater part of them are 
poor and dispirited, and their manners and 
address scarcely elevated above the poorest 
classes of society; by many of them the 
office of a private of police, or a door-keeper 
in any public office, would be regarded as a 
promotion. In many instances the salary 
paid to them by the Board has little, if at 
all, benefited their circumstances, because the 
people, when they hear ofa salary being 
given by Government, expect that the in- 
struction of their children is to be free, and 
refuse to give anything to the teacher.” 


Thus is Mr. Carlile his own inter- 
reter. Royal Commissions and par- 
Solicitors committees had enumerated 
three sources of income for teachers in 
their projected schools — patrons were 
to ensure a permanent salary by local 
contribution — pupils were to pay 
fees—and the State was to bestow gra- 
tuities. The National Commissioners, 
as Mr. Carlile intimates, converted 
these gratuities into permanent sala- 
ries, and, at the same time, took care 
that the salaries were not such as the 
teachers could live upon. ‘The indis- 
pensable supplement to this inadequate 
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rovision, they had learned, could not 
fo obtained in the manner looked for 
by the State in so many as twenty in- 
stances. They, therefore, determined 
that it should be looked for from the 
children’s fees, and had to learn the 
mortifying truth, that in this hope, 
also, disappointment awaited them, pa- 
rents refusing *¢ to give anything to the 
teachers” who becume their stipendiaries. 

Thus was Lord Stanley’s question 
respecting the salaries of teachers in 
the National System correctly answer- 
ed. The parents of children and the 
patrons of schools exonerated them- 
selves from all share in this part of 
the burden, and threw the whole cost 
and charge upon the State. The ex- 
cuse advanced by the Commissioners 
for acting contrary totheir instructions 
was, as it has been already observed, 
necessity, real or imagined. Lord 
Stanley, examining Mr. Carlile on the 
confession, in his letter, of what the 
witness acknowleged to be ‘fa case 
that required remedying,” asked :— 


“ 838. Would that have arisen if the regu- 
lation in the original letter, of providing a 
permanent salary on the spot, had been 
made the condition of giving assistance ?” 
The answer was this:—“ It might have 
been avoided, but it would have been at- 
tended with the effect of leaving the chil- 
dren in those districts without any educa- 
tion whatever. I do not think in those dis- 
tricts there would have been any education 
whatever if that had been enforced.” 


The plea thus boldly advanced chal- 
lenges a notice. The reader will not 
think comment ill-bestowed upon it, 
when he remembers that the witness, 
the Rev. J. Carlile, was a paid Com- 
missioner in the National Board, and 
that he had, officially and by request, 
visited personally the districts describ- 
ed in his Report, lying in the. coun- 
ties of Westmeath,” King’s County, 
Tipperary, Limerick, Clare, and Cork, 
and consisting of the principal towns 
in these counties, and the neighbour- 
hood of them. Such were the dis- 
tricts in which the Commissioners 
could find no such support as the State 
had pronounced indispensable, and in 
which “there would not have been 
any education whatever,” had not 
the Commissioners established some 
wretched apologies for schools, con- 
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trary to their instructions. It ismuch 
to be regretted that the examination 
of the witness on this very important 
subject was not continued further. It 
would have been of moment to ascer- 
tain what he meant when he said that 
there would have been no education in 
the districts he had visited, if National 
schools had not been established in 
them. The committee before whom 
he was examined had ample topics and 
guidance provided in the Report of a 
Royal Commission, bearing date Sep- 
tember, 1826. By the Appendix to 
that Report, it appears that schools in 
the counties visited by Mr. Carlile 
were considerable, at least in number. 
There were, for example, in 


Free Schools, Pay Schools. 
Westmeath 21 196 
King’s County 15 237 
Tipperary 57 613 
Clare 40 275 
Limerick 81 428 
Cork, County 102 947 
Cork, City 40 275 


Total, 
217 
254 
670 
815 
459 

1049 
815 


So far as numbers can give assur- 
ance, the provision for education thus 
certified was by no means despicable. 
Compared with the condition of Na- 
tional schoolmasters, unaided by pa- 
trons, and having no remuneration 
from pupils, the circumstances of many 
of the teachers named in the Report 
of 1826 gave proof that, to the people, 
at least, their instructions were not 
valueless. In many instances the in- 
come of the teacher was not ascer- 
tained ; but inferring it from the rate 
of fees and number of pupils, it would, 
perhaps, exceed considerably £20 per 
annum. In many instances the income 
was stated, and the following table will 
show the result :— 


Not Ascertained. At or above £20. 
Westmeath 21 65 
King’s County 37 70 
Tipperary 146 174 
Clare 66 64 
Limerick 144 106 
Cork, County 195 357 
Cork, City 66 64 


Thus, in the counties containing the 
districts described by Mr. Carlile as 
so destitute of provision for instruc. 
tion, it appears that there were 3279 
schools, in !318 of which the teacher's 
income might be computed at, to say 
the least, £20 per annum, in very 
many of which it exceeded £100 ; and 
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the free schools were in number 366, 
But the districts for which Mr. Car- 
lile made himself answerable were 
those which consisted of the principal 
towns, and their neighbourhoods. Tet 
it be so. How were these districts 
provided ? 
Schools. 
In Westmeath — Mullingar 17 


aoa Parsonstown 80 
King’s County } Teltedssd’ 15 


Tippe § Clonmel 42 

ipperary 7 Nenagh 12 
Clare Ennis 17 
Limerick, City of 128 
Cork, City of 315 


In very many instances the incomes 
of these several schools have not been 
ascertained ; but it may be confidently 
asserted that, on an average, all ex- 
ceeded £20 per annum. It would be 
well to have learned from Dr. Carlile 
in what respects the schools of the Na- 
tional Board so far exceeded the 
schools which it found in those dis- 
tricts, as to justify his statement re- 
specting them. Had he described the 
schoolmasters appointed by the Board 
as men of attainments and competen- 
cy, it would be understood that his 
complaint of no provision meant in 
reality an inferior provision for educa- 
tion. But it is not easy to reconcile the 
Report of 1826 with Dr. Carlile’s re- 
presentation of the districts he visited, 
and with his avowed estimate of teach- 
ers in the National Schools. In truth, 
we are persuaded his plea of necessit 
would not be admitted before any oe 
constituted tribunal. The want did 
not exist for which he professed to 
muke provision by means probibited. 

There was another aspect under 
which the evidence of this gentleman 
ought to have been considered, and to 
which we are sorry to say public at- 
tention has not been earnestly directed. 
There were “not twenty schools in 
Ireland,” Dr. Carlile declared, “* which 
the Commissioners could have estab- 
lished, agreeably to the conditions on 
which the State had directed them to 
insist ; not twenty instances in which 
they could procure friends whose at- 
tachment to their system was strong 
enough to prove itself by a guarantee 
of £10 per annum, as a permanent sa- 
lary to their teacher.” ‘Indisposition to 
give such a guarantee may admit of 
many explanations. One naturally 
suggests itself as probable—disappro- 
val of the National System; others 
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may be conceived, but this is certainly 
not undeserving of consideration. 

So far as unpopularity attaching tothe 
National System might be ascribed to 
political bias or feeling, there would 
be a counterpoise in the antagonism of 
parties in Ireland ; and, in the coun- 
ties through which Dr, Carlile made 
his tour of inspection there would be 
a preponderance in favour of the Na- 
tional Board. Among those, however, 
who prove their interest in education 
by exertions to promote it, the National 
System had no supporters. ‘There were 
many who would accept it, accompa- 
nied or recommended by a grant of 
public money — that is to say, many 
who could be bought or bribed to give 
it an interested welcome ;—there were 
none — that is, “there were not in 
Ireland twenty ” individuals or associ- 
tions who would become responsible for 
the payment of ten pounds per annum 
to aid the State in establishing its no- 
vel system. Such a result is sugges- 
tive of very grave reflections, and may 
justify an inference, that the National 
System in Ireland had no friends 
among the friends of education — that 
it was condemned in the judgment of 
those whose qualities were best calcu- 
lated to give authority to their deci- 
sions. 

Another inference, we are aware, 
has been drawn. It has been said, 
that poverty, not indisposition, ex- 
plains that want of support of which 
the National Commissioners had to 
complain. This cannot be received as 
truth, when the districts are remem- 
bered on which Dr. Carlile reported. 
Who would say of those districts, when 
famine and poor-laws had not yet made 
them desolate, that their poverty was 
such as to account for a seeming 
indifference to the cause of National 
education? Could this be said of 
Cork, or Limerick, or Clonmel — of 
any of the districts to which the Na- 
tional Board proffered that system, 
which was to be their panacea for all 
the evils of the country? No, nor could 
political bias be assigned to account 
for the niggard response which was 
returned to the call for help. Politics, 
adverse to what is called Conserva- 
tism, were in the ascendant, in every 
county where Dr. Carlile exercised his 
mission, and nowhere was his advocacy 
effectual. To refuse the conditions on 
which alone the Commissioners were 
empowered to aid schools, was to re- 
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ject their system; to establish the 
system on other conditions, was to 
take to themselves a power which had 
been denied them, and to set an ex- 
ample which high station and office 
served but to render more perilously 
misleading. No plea of necessity 
ought to be admitted in their behalf, 
because no necessity was laid upon 
them to make provision for the diffi- 
culty of their imagining. They were 
employed, not to establish a system, but 
to preside over an experiment. They 
had it in charge to offer a boon from 
the State, not to compel or purchase a 
submission from the people. And 
when the answer of the people was to 
the effect that they would not have 
the proffered boon, the obvious duty 
of the Commissioners was to report 
progress (or no progress), and to resign 
their trust. 

But it has been said, the Commis- 
sioners did better than they would 
have done, had they acted with the 
vulgar sense of duty by which little 
minds are guided. They provided an 
education for the poor, and they have 
prevailed on the State to sanction their 
darings, and to support the system 
they irregularly establish. We grieve 
to say we have listened to the expres- 
sion of sentiments like these from per- 
sonages by whom we did not expect to 
find them entertained. Provided an 
education for the poor — how is this 
proved? Perhaps it might be said, 
marred and corrupted education for the 
poor. Perhaps it might be said, pre- 
pared an education, not for, but 
against the poor. We do not deny 
that the National Board has circulated 
good books, and introduced improve- 
ments into the machinery of instruc- 
tion; but neither do we hesitate to 
express our fixed conviction that it has 
done more evil by its one rule respect- 
ing the reading of Holy Scripture 
than all its services to the cause of 
education can remove or remedy. The 
Commissioners have been industrious 
in framing, and liberal in distributing, 
what they hold to be useful and agree. 
able lessons; but, in relation to the 
Word which God hath commanded to 
be written for our learning, they are 
known only by their prohibition of it— 
a prohibition uncompensated by any 
counterbalancing provision. The Bible 
must not be read in their schools, 
whenever the children are required to 
be in attendance. ‘This is the edict 
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and act of the Commissioners. There 
is no act or edict on their part to 
make compensation for it. It may be, 
and it will have their sanction, that 
the Bible is never read within their 
schools, There are circumstances in 
which they will not tolerate the reading 
of Scripture, and there are no circum- 
stances in which they extend to such 
an exercise more than toleration. Thus 
do they make themselves responsible 
for the exclusion of the written Word 
of God, and the consequences which 
may follow from it. Inrreverence, un- 
consciously contracted for the volume 
of revelation in early life (contracted, 


perhaps, through the malign influence of 


a prohibition which seems to proclaim 
the Bible a book of secondary impor- 
tance), may fatally indispose the heart 
in after years to receive its saving 
truths and counsel. 

But it is said the Commissioners 
merely yielded to necessity in their in- 
terdiction or disparagement of the 
Bible. They had to choose between 
two evils — abandonment of the chil- 
dren of the poor to utter ignorance, or 
the compromise into which they en- 
tered respecting Scripture. Such is 
the plea hazarded in their defence. 
We have proceeded one stage in the 
argument by which this plea can be 
disproved. We ask the reader’s at- 
tention while we advance a second. It 
has already been shown that, so far as 
numbers can furnish ground for argu- 
ment, there were schools enough in 
existence to discredit that part of the 
Commissioners’ defence which rested 
on the extreme want of such schools 
as they established. We proceed to 
consider evidence as to the plea of ne- 
cessity for their rule respecting Scrip- 
ture. 

Dr. Carlile’s report, from which we 
have cited, gives the result of his per- 
sonal inspection of six districts named 
by him, and in which he visited seven- 
ty-five National schools. These dis- 
tricts were the principal towns, with 
their neighbourhoods, of six counties. 
He has not named the towns, but we 
can scarcely be astray in selecting the 
principal towns of cach county visited, 
as those to which the strictures of this 
chosen and paid Commissioner of Na- 
tional Education are applicable. We 
have taken some pains to ascertain the 
prospects of Scriptural education in 
these districts, at the time when the 
National System was introduced into 
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the country, and we lay the result of 
our inquiries before the reader. 

When the Royal Commission of 
1824 entered on its course of inspec. 
tion, one of the subjects on which it 
was especially bound to inquire was, 
how far the Scriptures could, with 
propriety, be introduced into a course 
of general and united education. A 
party, it is well known, pronounced 
against the feasibility of having the 
Bible read in the schools; and in this 

arty, with but few exceptions, the 
Roman Catholic clergy were, at the 
time we speak of, to be numbered. 
Another party, professing to ground 
their convictions on experience as well 
as principle, affirmed the contrary ; de- 
claring that a fair trial would prove 
the correctness of their assertions, and 
would show that the Roman Catholic 
people of Ireland were not opposed to 
the reading of Scripture. etween 
allegations thus adverse, facts should, 
at least, assist in deciding; and the 
Commissioners issued circulars, inquir- 
ing whether, in each several school in 
Ireland, the Scriptures were, or were 
not, read. To these questions the 
answers were in duplicate, from Protes- 
tant and from Roman Catholic respon- 
dents. In a majority of instances, the 
answers were direct—in some they 
were evasive, or were declined; and 
thus, in the returns published by the 
Commissioners, the column which 
should show whether the Scriptures 
were or were not read in each school, 
had also the neutral entry, ‘not 
stated "an entry best interpreted, it 
has been said, as indicating unwilling- 
ness on the part of teacher or patron 
to expose his school to the inconve- 
niences which might follow on a too 
candid avowal. It is from these re- 
turns our evidences shall be extract- 
ed :— 


“In compliance with the request of the 
Board,” writes Dr. Carlile, “ I have visited 
schools in various parts of the following 
counties—namely, Westmeath, King’s Coun- 
ty, Tipperary, Limerick, Clare, and Cork, 
I visited in all seventy-five schools in opera- 
tion, besides several schoolhouses not yet 
occupied. The schools which I visited were 
chiefly those in the principal towns, in the 
counties respectively, and in the neighbour- 
hood of them.” 


We adopt this selection, and seek 
evidence as to the state of Scriptural 
education in the assize towns of the coun- 
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ties named by the Rev. Commissioner. 
They are—Mullingar, Tullamore, Clon- 
mel, Limerick, Ennis, and Cork. We 
shall be select, too, in our citations of 
evidence, taking them exclusively from 
the Roman Catholic returns, and even 
from these with a reservation. There 
are returns to the effect that the Scrip- 
tures are read in Greek; we will hot 
take them. There are returns of Scrip- 
tural schools, in which Protestants 
only read the Bible; these, too, we 
leave uncited. There are discrepan- 
cies between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic returns; we shall either omit 
the conflicting statements, or give a 
reference to the Roman Catholic. 
rom the Roman Catholic returns 
alone our statistics shall be selected, 
showing the number of schools in 
which Scripture was read, and Roman 
Catholic pupils in attendance ; and the 
number in which the question, whe- 
ther Scripture was, or was not, read, 
had not been answered. These are 
headed by the title * not stated” :— 


Not 

stated. 
Mallingar 6 10 
Tullamoré 10 6 127 
Clonmel 7 9 230 
Limerick City 84 28 84 
Ennis 15 4 183 
Cork City 40 79 «©2991 


R. C. tn 
attendance. 


656 


Read. 


136 


112 4171 
Thus it appears that in the districts 
where the National Board planted se- 
venty-five schools, from which, in con- 
descension to the imagined prejudice of 
Roman Catholics, Holy Scripture was 
interdicted, more than 4,000 Roman 
Catholic children were attending in 
136 avowedly Scriptural schools, and 
perhaps nearly as many more were 
reading the Bible in the 112 schools, 
in which this wholesome practice was 
neither affirmed nor denied. 
- Such was the state of education in 
the districts visited by Dr. Carlile (at 
least such it had been in 1826), when 
the Commissioners of 1831 forced upon 
them without encouragement from the 
people, and in violation of their en- 
agements to the State, the seventy- 
fre schools, in which Holy Scripture 
was interdicted, and Scriptural Ex- 


* Report of Com, Com., 1837. 
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tracts strongly recommended. A sin- 
le instance of the ill success of their 
interference may be not inaptly no- 
ticed. In the town of Mullingar there 
were ten Scriptural schools in opera- 
tion. The Commissioners established 
two National Schools, in which, as ap- 
pare from their Report,* their strong- 
y-recommended Extracts did not ap- 
pear to have found a single reader. 
695 Roman Catholic children are found 
to read the Scriptures, which the Board, 
| Aegean on their behalf, inhibit. 

ot one will read the Extracts which 
they recommend, The contrast is 
marked, and ought to prove instruc- 
tive. 

Perhaps it may be imagined that 
the state of the districts to which we 
have called attention, was so unlike 
that of Ireland in general, that it 
ought not to have been adduced in an 
argument on the question of education. 
The conjecture would be erroneous, 
We have merely followed in the track 
of the Commissioners in our remarks, 
The districts were of our adoption, 
not our choice, We prefer basing our 
argument on a statement respecting 
the country at large. We will do so, 

There is appended to the Ninth Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion Inquiry, a letter, containing two 
statements, of which the truth could 
not be denied, although the Commis- 
sioners seem to have differed as to 
their importance. They are these :— 


* About twenty years ago the Scriptures, 
as we are led to believe, were not read in 
so many as 600 schools in Ireland; while 
at present, as we have ascertained, and 
stated in our second Report, they have found 
their way into 6,058 daily schools, inde~ 
pendent of 1,945 Sunday schools—in all-into 
above 8,000 schools,” &c. &e. 

“Tt is further very worthy of remark, 
that of the 6,058 daily schools, in which the 
Scriptures are now read, only 1,879 are 
connected with any societies whatever, whe- 
ther those aided by the Government, or 
those supported by individual contributions. 
In the remaining 4,179 schools the Scrip- 
tures have, of late years, been adopted by 
the voluntary choice of conductors and 
teachers, dependant for their livelihood upon 
the pleasure of the parents of their pupils,” 
&e. &e, 

**This great amelioration in the educa- 
tion of the Irish peasantry is still in progress, 


App. 593. 


t Ninth Report, 1827, “ Correspondence,” &c, 
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and perhaps can now be checked by no 
means less powerful than such an interfe- 
renee on the part of the State as would be 
calculated to counteract it.” 


Two of the Commissioners, Baron 
Foster and Mr. Glassford, thought the 
circumstances here noticed important 
enough to have a place in the body of 
the Report, so that public attention 
should be strongly called to them. 
Three Commissioners decided against 
them, but consented to publish the 
correspondence in which the memor- 
able progress of Scriptural education 
was stated. It ought not to be disre- 
regarded. While schools in which, 
avowedly, Scripture was not read, were 
Sewer in number in 1827 than they had 
been in 1812, Scriptural Daily Schools 
had increased tenfold ; adding Sunday- 
schools, had increased thirteen fold ; 
and, if credit were to be taken for half 
the schools in which the rule respect- 
ing Scripture was ‘not stated,” had 
increased from 600 to nearly 10,000: 
**so mightily grew the Word of God 
and prevailed.” 

To counteract progress such as this, 
demanded, it was truly observed, 
powerful interference ‘on the part of 
the State.” Had it engaged the at- 
tention of statesmen as it ought, the 
deprecated interference, in all proba- 
bility, would not have been hazarded. 
That state paper, which furnished oc- 
easion for so great changes, the well- 
known letter of Mr. Stanley to the 
Duke of Leinster, was framed without 
adequate knowledge of the fact, that 
Scriptural education had made so 
memorable advances. Had its pro- 
gress for twenty years, in the face of 
unremitting but ineffectual opposition, 
been duly remembered, the power of 
the Roman Catholic clergy to effect 
its overthrow would not have been so 
confidently asserted. 

But let Mr. Stanley's letter have 
justice: it is not chargeable with the 
evil most complained of in the National 
System. Assuming that the noble lord 
who subscribed it was its author, and, 
consequently, that its misrepresenta- 
tions were misconceptions, while it 
wants errors of youth and imperfect 
knowledge ofits subject, it propounded, 
apart from these defects, and notwith- 
standing them, a scheme which, con- 
sidering the circumstances of this coun- 
try, was entitled to serious attention, 
and was certainly far less objectionable 


than that which, in its abused name, 
has been established as the National 
System for Ireland. The rule which 
has given to this system its worst cha- 
racteristic, was a device of the Com- 
missioners ; to them alone it is ascrib. 
able. 

There may be among our readers 
some who will regard the incident to 
which we have here adverted, as unim. 
portant and inconsequential. The 
state, they say, has acquiesced in the 
procedures of the National Board, and 
may, therefore, be regarded as having 
approved them. To what purpose, 
therefore, is it to inquire with whom 
the alleged evils have originated? We 
think the purpose of such inquiry ob- 
vious and good. The National System 
was, avowedly, on the part of Govern- 
ment, a system not to be established, 
except on certain specified conditions. 
The Commissioners were instructed 
that, unless these conditions were com- 
plied with, they were to refuse all 
applications from patrons of schools. 
It was soon found that the country 
would not accept their system on the 
only terms on which they were per- 
mitted to offer it. It has been recently 
acknowledged that the indisposition of 
which they were made aware, in the 
early stages of their official exertions, 
remains still unabated. Is it not ma- 
terial to ascertain whether this invete- 
rate antipathy is to the system origi- 
nally propounded by Government, or 
is not caused, in a very great num-~ 
ber of instances, by adulterations in- 
troduced into it by the National 
Board. 

There is another aspect of the ques- 
tion, in which it seems worthy of 
attention. The Church Education 
Society has been accused of contumacy 
to the State, for holding itself estranged 
from a system which the Government 
framed —for what it conceived the 
best interests of the country. Is it 
not due to the accused body to ascer- 
tain whether the charge of contumacy 
should not properly be laid against the 
Board, which has altered the character 
of the Government scheme, and be 
withdrawn from a society which ob- 
jects only to the unjustifiable alter- 
ation? ‘This is, assuredly, no imperti- 
nent inquiry. 

Notices, we believe, have been given 
of resolutions to be moved in the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, during 
the present Session of Parliament, on 
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the subject of education in Ireland ; 
and it has been proposed that changes 
shall be made in the rules of the 
National System, by which it may be 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
country, and the views and principles 
of the people at large. Is it not im- 
portant to ascertain whether the de- 
sired end may not be attained by 
expunging from that system interpo- 
lations with which it is vitiated, and 
thus restoring it to the condition in 
which it was confided by Government 
to the original Commissioners ? 

Of these Commissioners, not one is 
now found among the members of the 
National Board. Four of those who 
subscribed the first four annual re- 
ports (ending with that for the year 
1837), have been removed by death ; 
the surviving three have, at various 

riods, ceased to be members. The 

ost Rev. Dr. Murray, and Dr. Sad- 
leir, Dr. Carlile, and the Right Hon. 
A. R. Blake were Commissioners, we 
believe, during their respective lives. 
The Duke of Leinster and Robert 
Holmes, Eg.» resigned office some 
ears since. The Archbishop of Dub- 
in ceased to be a member in 1853, and 
in that year two other distinguished 
personages—Mr. Blackburne and Ba- 
ron Green —also sent in their resigna- 
tions. These three latter withdrawals 
from the Board furnished the occasion, 
and, we apprehend, constituted the 
reason, for the appointment of that 
Committee in the House of Lords 
which prosecuted an inquiry into the 
National System of Education for 
Ireland during the Sessions of Parlia- 
ment held in the spring and summer of 
last year. 

Two of the seceders were examined 
before the Committee, and we have 
their explanation. Mr. Blackburne 
connected himself with the Board un- 
der an impression that “ it would afford 
a large and valuable amount of reli- 
gious, combined with secular instruc- 
tion,”* and that, in the withdrawal of 
na of this element, “ faith was bro- 

en withhim.” Originally, according 
to Mr. Blackburne’st representation, 
on evidence of which he had ascertain- 
ed the truth, the National System was 
designed to be a system in which reli- 
gious and secular instruction were to 





* Min. of Ev., 1854, p. 128, q. 916. 
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be separated, so that each should be 
exclusive of the other. To this some 
of the Commissioners objected, and, 
in consequence, the Government of the 
day allowed of a modification in the 
projected rules, and of the introduc. 
tion into Mr. Stanley’s letter of a 
clause, purporting that it was “ not 
designed to exclude from the list of 
books for the combined instruction 
such portions of Sacred History, or of 
religious or moral teaching, as may be 
approved of by the Board.” This 
concession to the scruples of the Com- 
missioners, Dr. Carlile described in his 
evidence before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in 1837, and in a letter pub- 
lished in the Minutes of Evidence 
for 1854,$ as owing mainly to his exer- 
tions. He intimates, also, in the lat- 
ter document, that to him was con- 
fided, also, the “solution of the pro- 
blem which was then before the Com- 
missioners,” the problem, we suppose, 
of adapting a system of united instruc- 
tion to the circumstances of Ireland. 
The data of the great problem as- 
signed to Commissioner Carlile, were 
these:_Roman Catholics, he said, 
were willing to co-operate with their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen, “as far 
as was at all consistent with the prin- 
ciples of their church.” Protestants 
he does not seem to think so favour- 
ably disposed. So, at least, we would 
interpret the expression, “ I need not 
remind you of the spirit in which 
Protestants, north and south, received 
these overtures of peace.” The Com- 
missioners had power to introduce into 
the schools any religious book which 
they should be unanimous in adopting 
—the Bible itself not excluded. This, 
then, was the problem. In a country 
where Protestants were zealous for the 
Bible, and Roman Catholics willing to 
co-operate in any scheme of educa- 
tion not incompatible with the princi- 
ples of their church, what ought to be 
the decision of Commissioners who 
have obtained absolute authority, if 
their determination be unanimous, to 
make the reading of Scripture part of 
their arrangements for combined in- 
struction? Inthe elements we have 
stated as necessary to be considered in 
the solution of this problem, there is 
only one which could be regarded as 


+ Ibid, q. 867. 
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liable to the doubt which is attendant 
on an unknown quantity. The doubt, 
as concerned the Commissioners, was 
that which might be entertained re- 
specting the principles of the Church 
of Rome. If the rules of the Kil- 
dare-place Society, for example, were 
found to be compatible with those prin- 
ciples, the task of the National Board 
would be simplified. It would be no 
difficult matter to devise a scheme 
on which Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics (of such dispositions as Dr. 
Carlile ascribed to them) could agree. 
Dr. Carlile made no inquiry into those 
principles on which so important re- 
sults were dependant. He seems to 
have assumed that they were adverse 
to the principle adopted in the Kildare- 
place Society, and, having obtained the 
sanction of Dr. Murray, Roman Ca- 
tholic Archbishop, entered on the so- 
lution of the problem, by offering to 
Protestants, for hours of combined 
instruction, in lieu of the Bible, Les- 
sons arranged by him, approved of by 
the Commissioners, and conceding to 
Roman Catholics that these Lessons 
should not be enforced, although ear- 
nestly recommended. The history of 
these ‘‘ Lessons,” had we space for its 
details, would be not uninstructive. 
We must content ourselves with the 
brief notice that they were first re- 
commended, earnestly, by the Com- 
missioners; secondly, that they were 
recommended by inspectors of schools ; 
thirdly, that a time arose when the 
memoranda of inspectors, respecting 
them, gave offence to, we apprehend, 
Roman Catholic priests; fourthly, 
that inspectors were ordered to desist 
from making such obnoxious observa- 
tions; and fifthly, that it became a 
rule of the Board, that if the parent of 
any child objected to the reading of 
the Scripture Lessons, the reading of the 
book should be discontinued during 
the hours of united, and postponed to 
the hours of separate, instruction, 
when the patron might, as_he pleased, 
have them read or leave them unread. 
To this rule, acted upon by a majority 
of the National Board in a sense differ- 
ent from that in which the minority 
(including the Archbishop of Dublin) 
understood it, the recent separation is 
ascribable. Mr. Blackburne considers 


* Min, of Ev., p. 144, qq. 1095-1096. 
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the decision he complains of as tan- 
tamount to a breach of faith, and his 
Grace the Archbishop* affirms that 
he knows it “to be the design of cer- 
tain Commissioners, to have every- 
thing expunged, bit by bit, that had 
any reference to religion.” Such has 
been the downward progress of the 
National System in the department of 
religious instruction. The original 
Commissioners, by one of their own 
rules, excluded Scripture from their 
schools during hours of combined in- 
struction, and earnestly recommended 
their own Scriptural Lessons. Com- 
missioners more recently appointed 
have taken to themselves, with respect 
to these Lessons, the power which their 
seniors arrogated over the Word of 
God, and have subjected ‘religious ” 
works, approved by the original Board, 
to the same indignity with which they 
visited Scripture. ‘This was the natu- 
ral result of arash compromise. 
Changes not less objectionable had 
been wrought, while some of the ori- 
ginal Commissioners remained members 
of the Board; for example, the alter- 
ation in the rule respecting parental 
authority. It may be observed by any 
reader of Mr. Stanley’s letter, that it 
makes no provision for this great prin- 
ciple. The opposition of clergy, and 
the wishes of clergy, are the agencies 
and influences to which it ascribes 
authority. It was not until some time 
after the appearance of the letter, that 
the National Board asserted the supre- 
macy of the parent. The evidence of 
Mr. Blake, delivered in 1837, was 
given to prove that no child could be 
a to receive instruction in 
oly Scripture, unless the parent ex- 
pressly approved. ‘The Commissioners 
consider there ought to be an affirma- 
tivet assent, and not merely a tacit 
assent, by the parents,” &c. &c. Such 
was the rule, as understood during the 
life-time of Mr. Blake. What is it 
now? Hear the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin.t His Grace is asked, in the 
course of a most interesting examina- 
tion, by the Lord Bishop of Ossory, 
«* if complaint were made by the parent 
to the Board, that, contrary to the ex- 
press communication of his wishes to 
the patron and to the master, the child 
had remained for religious instruction, 


t Com. Report, 1837, q. 1475. 
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does your Grace say that the Board 
would say, ‘That is no concern of 
ours?’’’ The answer of the Arch- 
bishop is aflirmative—‘‘ The case has 
never actually occurred, but I have no 
doubt they would. They would say: 
You must make your child obey you 
better — it is your own look out. We 
should certainly not interfere, at least 
so far as my judgment goes. But the 
ease having never occurred, I am 
speaking hypothetically.” Thus it 
appears that, even before his Grace se- 
parated from the Board, the rule re- 
specting parental authority, by which 
the system was governed up to the 
year 1837, had altogether changed its 
character. More recent decisions of 
the Board have proved the accuracy of 
the Archbishop's representation. In 
the case of the Youghal school,* a 
Protestant child received instruction in 
the Roman Catholic religion, and be- 
cause the parent, who was, we believe, 
absent, had entered no protest, the 
Board ruled that no irregularity had 
been committed. 

«‘ The Board would say, ‘ You must 
make your child obey you better—it is 
your own look-out.’ ’’ Discomfortable 
tidings! unmeet to be uttered by a 
governing body, who have undertaken 
the duty of imparting moral instruction 
to the poor of freland — abody which, 
that it may be the better able to incul- 
eate the morals of the second table, 
seems to exonerate itself from all con- 
cern with the first. This body pro- 
nounces, and through its most eminent 
members, that the great law of morals, 
which has authority in the most mo- 
mentous of all natural relations, “is no 
concern of theirs.” We do not hesi- 
tate to affirm, that if the National 
Board disconnect themselves from all 
concern in “the first commandment 
with promise” they cannot be looked 
upon as moral teachers, and may thus 
be regarded as having abdicated what 
they regarded as their most important 
function and office. 

In thus expressing ourselves respect- 
ing the National Board, do we censure 
the Church Education Society also? 
The members of that Society could 
obtain aid from the National Board if 
they would consent to leave the Holy 
Scriptures unknown to those children 
(or unread by them) whose parents 


* This case has been clearly stated in the Morning Herald for November. 


disapprove of their receiving Scriptural 
instruction. Is it equally objection- 
able to hear with favour the patron of 
a Scriptural school insisting on the 
reading of Scripture by the child of 
an opposing or a reluctant parent, as 
it is to favour the patron who insists 
that the child of a Protestant, not- 
withstanding his father’s objections, 
may be instructed in the religion of 
Rome? ‘The cases do not appear to us 
analogous. We believe it to be our 
plain duty to assist a parent in the dis- 
charge of his. We believe it be the 
duty of every parent to assist rather 
than obstruct his child in acquiring 
knowledge of the Scripture. We be- 
lieve it our duty not to be accessories, 
before or after the fact, in the sin of 
any parent who would withhold the 
Scriptures from his child. And we 
believe it would be sinful to promise 
that we will withhold from children, 
whose education we undertake, be- 
cause their misguided parents so de- 
sire us, the only book of which it has 
been pronounced with divine authority, 
that it can make wise unto salvation, 
But, it is asked, how can the parent be 
governed. except by his own con- 
science? And if his conscience teach 
him that his child should not be per- 
mitted to read the Bible, why should 
not we concede to him what his con- 
scientious scruples demand? Why? 
Because we too have a conscience— 
because we believe his to be erro- 
neous ——and we feel it our duty to 
deliver him, if we can, from error, but 
certainly not to act so as to confirm 
him in it. Why not measure the 
duties of others as we measure our 
own? The nuns in the Youghal con- 
vent may have thought ‘ Butler’s 
Catechism” and the “ Angelus,” of 
the same authority and moment as we 
hold the Bible — why should not they 
be at liberty to impart their theology 
to the child on the same conditions and 
under the same circumstances as we 
teach the Scriptures? Simply because 
they are in error, in error which the 
indisputable testimony of the world 
they and we live in can expose. There 
are, perhaps, six millions of human 
beings in Ireland, distributed into va- 
rious classes and creeds, All in these 
great multitudes whose words have au- 
thority, agree in professing that the 
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Holy Scriptures contain the written 
Word of God, and are pure from er- 
ror. There may be differences as to 
the versions in which these divine 
writings are provided forthe unlearned, 
but this is a difference which admits of 
easy adjustment. None but the mem- 
bers and votaries of each several sect, 
are agreed in attributing to the hu- 
man writings received in their several 
communions, authority equal or ap- 
proaching to what all recognise in 
the Bible. 

We would be impartial. We would 
have no part with a _ misguided 
parent in defrauding his child of 
God’s Word, but we would con- 
cede much to his impressions, or 
prejudices, where only the word of 
man was concerned. Let a parent say, 
**[ will send my child to your school 
to acquire secular knowledge, and I 
will consent to his being instructed in 
the Scriptures; only let his principles 
and his belief be safe from the prose- 
lytism which may be exercised upon 
him by your catechisms, your formu- 
laries, and your Protestant annota- 
tions. We would accept the trust on 
the terms, and for the sake of a great 
good would acquiesce in subjecting the 
catechisms and formularies of the 
Church of England to the same re- 
strictions with those of the Church of 
Rome. It is only to the daring 
claim that Holy Scripture be profaned 
to the condition of either class of for- 
mularies our repugnance is invincible. 

But, say some persevering parti- 
sans of the National system (and this 
brings us back from a seeming digres- 
sion to the main point at issue), if the 
er of the Roman Catholic re- 

igion demand that ‘“Reily’s Cate- 
chism” shall have equal freedom with 
the Bible, or if they interdict the read- 
ing of Holy Scripture without note or 
comment, on the conditions in which it 
was read in the Kildare-place Schools, 
ought there not to be restraint on such 
an exercise in the schools under the 
National Board? We reply, that such 
hypothetical questions ought not to be 
proposed ; and that it is not creditable 
to the Commissioners of Education, 
after their twenty years’ tenure of office 
to have left room for them—*‘ Jf the 
principles of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion.” Why “if?” What are those 
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* First Report, page 1-2. 
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principles ? Have the Commissioners 
assented to the disparagement of Holy 
Scripture in ignorance of them? It is 
assumed in Mr, Stanley’s letter that 
they are adverse to the principle of 
the Kildare-place system. Were the 
Commissioners satisfied with the as. 
sumption ? Did they adopt it as of suffi- 
cient authority? If they did, we be- 
lieve they erred grievously, and we 
regard their error as far more censur- 
able than that of the very able but 
a et politician who led them astray. 

fe have no hesitation to affirm that 
among the first inquiries instituted by 
the Commissioners of Education, one 
should be, What are the principles of 
the Church of Rome respecting Holy 
Scripture, and the right and duty of 
men to read it? We have, further, 
strong reason to believe, that, had such 
an inquiry been faithfully prosecuted, 
the result would be the very contrary 
of what Mr. Stanley had asserted. 

In truth, the assumption in his letter 
might be regarded as having been dis- 
allowed before it was expressed. The 
first document to which the Com- 
missioners appointed in 1824 appear 
to have turned their attention, was, 
*“*A Petition from the Prelates of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land,”* presented to the House of Com. 
mons immediately before their appoint- 
ment, “praying the House to adopt 
such measures as might promote the 
education of the Roman Catholic poor 
of Ireland, in the most effectual man- 
ner.” It is important to compare the 
allegation in this petition against the 

eat rule of the Kildare-Place system, 
with Mr. Stanley’s description of it. 
According to the noble Lord, ‘the 
principLes of the Roman Catholic 
Church were totally at variance with 
the determination to enforce, in all 
their schools, the reading of Scripture 
without note or comment.” In the 
petition the prelates complain, that 
**the trustees of the former grant give 
aid only to schools wherein the Sacred 
Scriptures, without note or comment, 
are read by the children ; a regulation 
WHICH DOES NOT ACCORD WITH THE 
piscrptine of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” Does not accord with the 
DISCIPLINE,” &c. It would not be 
irrational to apply a well-known max- 
im to the interpretation of these two 
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statements, and to argue that, under 
the circumstances, the choice made 
by the Roman Catholic prelates of the 
word ‘‘discipline,” condemned, by 
anticipation, Lord Stanley’s use of 
“ principles.” But, not to attach too 

nderous an inference to the premises, 
it is undeniable, that, of the represen- 
tations made respecting the Church of 
Rome, the represention of her own 
Bishops ought to have been preferred. 
The distinction between the two was 
of great moment. The principles of 
a Church are, or should be, unbending 
and immutable ; its discipline should 
admit of accommodation and compro- 
mise. Principles should have the sta- 
bility of “the Faith '’—discipline in the 
Church of Rome has ever possessed the 
elastic capabilities of its changing and 
subtle policy. The principles of the 
Church of Rome are those of Roman 
Catholics at large —the discipline is 
dictated and governed by the policy of 
its clergy, To make concession to a 
principle might have the excuse of 
necessity ; and the principle to which 
it is yielded would assign the measure 
of its extent. ‘To surrender at dis- 
cretion before a policy, is to yield 
where there is no sufficient excuse for 
submission—to encourage the prevail- 
ing party to more daring enterprise, 
and to create a necessity for further 
and more injurious concession. The 
Commissioners of the National System 
appear to have been unobservant of 
those important distinctions. They 
conceded to the well-known policy of 
Roman Catholic priests, as if it were 
the same with the principles of the 
people and the Church. Hence, we 
are persuaded, the failure of their ex- 
periment, and the progressive debase- 
ment of their system. Had they, be- 
fore enacting the rule by which Scrip- 
ture was partially interdicted, ascer- 
tained from the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers of the Board what were the 
principles of their Church, we are 

rsuaded the results would have 

en different. Dr. Murray and Mr. 
Blake might have advised arrange- 
ments which would ensure aid to 
patrons who would not have Scripture 
read in the schools; but we can hardly 
think they would have ventured to 
ask, or the body of which they were 
members to grant, that the reading of 
Scripture should be a disqualification 
for Goverment aid, and that the policy 
of Roman Catholic priests should 


determine the principle of National 
Education. The Commissioners might 
have acquiesced from necessity in 
the thraldom to which the Roman 
Catholic poor were in some in- 
stances reduced, but they would take 
care that Protestants should remain 
free. The result has been unhappily 
very different. The old jest—* jest 
to be remembered with a sad brow”— 
describes it: We cannot, the Commis. 
sioners seem to have thought, raise 
the poor Roman Catholics out of the 
slough of an education without Scrip- 
ture, but we will compromise matters ; 
Protestants shall lie down in it with 
them. 

Our space has closed, while our 
subject has been little more than 
opened. In our concluding remarks 
we must be more than ordinarily stu- 
dious of brevity and condensation. 
The National system, we are told, is 
to become again the subject of a 
Parliamentary inquiry. We suggest a 
list of topics :— 

I. The National Board were com. 
missioned to offer a system of educa- 
tion to Ireland, and were empowered 
to grant aid, within certain limits, on 
certain conditions. The limits were 
not defined in the Letter to the Duke 
of Leinster, but the Parliamentary 
resolutions, which that letter proposed 
to carry into effect, were more specific 
and precise. Commissioners were em- 
powered to bestow a gratuity of £5 
where a permanent salary of £10 was 
locally provided. Thus, it may be 
said, that when 5,000, or nearly 5,000, 
schools were in operation in 1852— 
(see 19th Report)—the State might 
be taxed for gratuities to the amount 
of £25,000, provided permanent sala- 
ries were locally provided, to the 
amount of £50,000. The fact appears 
to have been, that in that year the 
Commissioners granted, as salaries and 
gratuities, £82,449 ; while it is pro- 
bable that the amount provided locally 
for salaries was insignificant or no- 
thing: the whole composite produce 
of contribution and school fees being 
under £25,000. It is worth inquiry 
how the fees alone should not amount 
to much more. The number of children 
on the rolls was 540,310. Were they 
to pay but four shillings per annum, 
each, less than one penny per week, 
the school fees would amount to 
£108,061, while the Commissioners 
report the combined amount of school 
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fees and local contributions for salary 
as less than £25,000. May it not 
be worth inquiry, whether in this 
very niggard disbursement, the pa- 
trons of National Schools, and the 
poor, whom the Commissioners would 
render dependant on them, do not 
pronounce condemnation on the sys- 
tem ? 

II. The Commissionerswere pledged 
to exercise the most entire control over 
all books to be used in the schools, &c. 
(Letter of Mr. Stanley), and it was 
one of their rules that, ‘if any other 
books than the Holy Scriptures or 
standard books of the Church to which 
the children using them belong, are 
employed in communicating religious 
instruction, the title of each is 
to be made known to the Commis- 
sioners.” To this rule the Lord Bishop 
of Ossory called the attention of M. 
Cross, Esq., Secretary to the Board, 
asking him, ‘* For what purpose is the 
title to be made known to the Com- 
missioners?” The answer is, “It never 
has been made known since my con- 
nexion with the Board, in 1838. That 
rule is a dead letter. The Commis- 
sioners do not require a list of such 
books,”—Min. of Ev., 1854, q- 262. 

It is known to all who have inquired 
into the subject,*that books, not only 
superstitious, but uncharitable, ran- 
corous, tending to promote strife, 
hatred, and sedition, may thus find 
their way (indeed, have found their 
way) unchecked into the National 
Schools, under the plea of religion. 

A further advantage is given to those 
who will abuse their opportunities by 
the violation on the part of the Na- 
tional Board of another pledge, as 
follows :— 

III. By an official document an- 
nexed to their first report, the Com- 
missioners undertake that “liberty is 
to be secured to them” (the pastors of 
the children) ‘to assemble the chil- 
dren of their respective flocks in the 
schoolroom, if they see fit.” There 
are now under the National Board 
3,196 schools in which this liberty is 
not assured, and the pledge which 
guaranteed it is broken. (Min. of Ev. 
1854, q. 1322. Returns of the Com- 
missioners). In these non-vested 
schools patrons may now forbid all 
religious intruction except their own. 

WV. The Commissioners were bound 
to provide adequate inspection for 
their schools, and have not respected 
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the obligation. Their schools are too 
many, and their inspectors too few. W. 
M‘Creedy, Esq., aninspectorunderthe 
Board states, as ** an undoubted fact,” 
that ‘in some localities there are too 
many National Schools.” His reasons, 
and they are proofs, may be found in 
Min. of Ev., 1854, in his answer to 
question 3,203. For the defective 
superintendence of schools his Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin is the best 
witness, 

‘«* There has always been a deficient 
inspection of our schools. The cir- 
cumstance of the paucity of inspectors 
was one of the difficulties we have al- 
ways had to struggle against. Their 
salary is so low CL believe not above 
one-third of what they have in Eng- 
land) that it has always been a wonder 
to me that we can have had even men 
as respectable as we have. But, of 
course, it must be expected that they 
will be of an inferior class to what 
could be commanded by a better 
salary.” (Min. of Ev., 1854, q. 1453.) 
The Archbishop intimates that clergy 
and other gentry who might consider 
themselves invited, and Government 
which was directly solicited, to aid the 
Commissioners in their struggle, de- 
clined to give their services. For the 
species of encouragement the clergy 
had, to undertake the duty assigned to 
them by his Grace, we would ask our 
parliamentary readers to consult the 
narrative of the Rev. Wm. Lloyd, 
given—sworn, we believe—before a par- 
liamentary committee in 1837. As to 
the refusal of Government, the expla. 
nation is clear ; Lord Derby’s question 
(Min. 1854, q. 1455) will suggest it. 
By the terms of their trust, Commis- 
sioners were bound to make provision 
for inspection before providing gratui- 
ties for masters. They disabled them- 
selves from securing the services of a 
sufficient number of qualified inspectors, 
because they exhausted the funds out 
of which they were directed to pay 
these officers (see Mr. Stanley’s Let- 
ter) in making grants which they were 
strictly prohibited from making. 

Under such circumstances, what 
assurance has the State that such prac- 
tices as Lord Elliot detected in one 
of the schools, may not prevail unob- 
served in most of them? ‘The copy- 
book headed, ‘‘ Hurrah for Repenl” 
(Min. of Ev., 1854, q. 2017) may be 
in harmony with the system. A con- 
fession that ‘‘ inspection is deficient” 
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is in itself condemnatory of the Na- 
tional Board: 

V. The Commissioners were in- 
structed as to the grounds on which ap- 
plications for aid were to be preferred— 
1. ‘* Applications from the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic clergy of the pa- 
rish. 2. One of the clergymen and a cer- 
tain number of parishioners professing 
the opposite creed. 3. Parishioners of 
both denominations.’’ Such were the 
expressions in Mr. Stanley’s Letter. It 
was a very censurable and a very sus- 
picious act on the part of the Commis- 
sioners that they omitted the references 
to parochial status when they invited 
applications. This Dr. Carlile ad- 
mitted in his examination before the 
Lords’ Committee, in 1837—“ When 
we drew out our first rules, upon com- 
munication with Government the word 
* parochial’ was omitted. I cannot 
take upon me to say whether or not 
there was a communication with Go- 
vernment previous to our rules being 
drawn out, but our rules, as so drawn 
out, were submitted to Government, 
approved of, and published in that 
form.” Thus, while the Government 
of which Mr. Stanley was the organ 
would secure local co-operation, the 
National Board took to itself the advan- 
tage which seemed to be derived from 
applications of parties who may have 
had no local interest in the school. In 
one of the instances, of two clerical 
subscribers to an application for a 
school in Leinster, one was that of a 
party residing on the Continent; the 
other, of one who denied that he ever 
subscribed to the application or con- 
sented to it. 

VI. Notwithstanding all the con- 
cessions and aberrations here enume- 
rated, and many more, the National 
system has failed of attaining its great 
end—united Education. Evidence in 

roof of this failure is abundant in the 

llinutes of 1854, and one great fact is 
decisive. Nearly five thousand Na- 
tional Schools are in operation: the 
number under the joint management 
of Roman Catholics and Protestants is 
Sorty-eight.—Min., pp. 21, 22; q. 120. 

All this wrong, and the failure by 
which it is so signally punished, is 
*‘the result of a single error’—the error 
into which the Commissioners were 
betrayed in their first practices on the 
National system. They were cer- 
tainly not authorised to ‘‘ enforce the 
reading of Scripture in all the schools 
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under their charge; they were required 
to receive the applications of patrons 
who would have the Scriptures ex- 
cluded from their schools, but they 
were not required to refuse applications 
from patrons who would introduce 
them. They were free to give aid to 
both classes of patrons, on certain spe- 
cified conditions ; they took upon them 
to frame a condition of their own, and 
to release themselves from the obliga- 
tions by which the Government had 
bound them. Mr. Stanley’s letter, 
after he had assented to the desire of 
the Commissioners that religious edu- 
cation might be combined with secular, 
was to be understood as directing that 
patrons were at liberty to have the 
Scriptures open or closed in their 
schools, but that, in order to the at- 
tainment of Government aid, their 
purses must be opened. In the law of 
the Commissioners this principle was 
inverted. Patrons, as they pleased, 
might open their purses or keep them 
shut, but they must close the Bible, 
and keep it closed so long as the Com. 
missioners required that the children 
should be present. 

The justification or excuse for this 
decision of the National Board is 
grounded, we believe, on the alleged 
poverty of the Irish people. Suppose 
the allegation true, the conclusion 
should be different from what has been 
drawn by or for the Commissioners. 
If an Irish child can have no education 
unless the State provide it, the State 
should not constrain him to receive an 
education deplorably inferior to that 
which it provides for children in all 
other parts of the empire. If it do 
not make provision for Scriptural in- 
struction in all its schools, it should be 
favourable to the having such provision 
made as would secure to children and 
their parents the power of having ad- 
mission to schools in which Scriptural 
instruction was given. If a child be 
left ignorant of the Bible, the ignorance 
should not be a dread penalty visited 
upon poverty by the State; it should 

the voluntary choice of child or 
parent. In the three thousand non- 
vested schools which Government fa- 
vours and supports, the child has no 
protection against utter irreligion or 
roune any form of superstition which 
the patron approves. Ifthe National 
System were to achieve the fatal suc- 
cess which its partisans desire, the 
light of Scriptural instruction might 
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be wholly extinguished. Povert 
therefore, would be a plea which might 
be urged with at least equal effect in 
favour of leaving patrons free to teach 
Scripture, as it has been urged in ad- 
vocacy of a contrary principle. 

But it is not truth, that the desti- 
tution to which patrons and people 
abandon the National schools is to be 
accounted for by the plea of poverty. 
The four thousand Scriptural schools 
maintained by the voluntary good-will 
of the people, before the ponderous 
weight of public money was flung into 
the scale against the Bible — the state 
of the Church Education Society at 
this day —discountenance the idea, 
that it is merely because the people are 
poor the National schools are left by 
them unsupported. One part of this 
allegation has been considered in the 
preceding pages; we shall conclude 
with a brief n otice of the other. 

The Church Education Society, 
supported wholly by voluntary contri- 
butions, numbers about eighteen hun- 
dred schools, a hundred thousand 
scholars, and, among them, twenty 
thousand Roman Catholics. In the 
year, probably, when Dr. Carlile made 
his tour of inspection, and complained 
that Ireland would not accept even 
twenty National schools on the condi- 
tions demanded by the State, there 
was a memorable meeting in one of 


the districts which the Commissioner 
visited. Government had announced 
its purpose to withdraw aid from 
Scriptural schools, and a meeting was 
called in Cork, to devise means by 
which the withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment grant could be compensated.* At 
that meeting three persons attended— 
the Rev. C. Leslie, who has since gone 
to his rest ; the Rev. Horace Newman, 
now the loved and respected Dean of 
Cork; and the Earl of Bandon, It 
was, apparently, a discouraging answer 
to an appeal; but there are hearts 
that never despair when good is to be 
done. ‘* We must make a beginning,” 
said Lord Bandon; ‘accept my sub- 
scription ;” and he handed to the Dean 
a bank-note for fifty pounds, The be- 
ginning was thus made in, we believe, 
the year 1832; progress followed. 
There are now nearly three hundred 
Church Education schools, and eight 
thousand scholars, in the county and 
city of Cork; and there has been re- 
cently established in Bandont a Mo- 
del School, so well organised and di- 
rected, that it is likely to prove of great 
and lasting benefit. In the year 1839, 
the schools of Cork, as well as of other 
parts of Ireland, were gathered into 
one. system—that of the Church Edu- 
cation Society. They numbered then 
eight hundred — they have grown to 
eighteen ; ; and, notwithstanding the 








* About the same time, the then Archbishop of Tuam and the late Dean of Ardagh ex- 
erted themselves in the same cause, in the diocese of Tuam. 

{ With all the safeguards which may surround the proceedings of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, it is not found practicable to fence it against imperfect and inaccurate evidence. The 
Rev. Dominick Murphy, a Roman Catholic clergyman, examined before the Committee on 
Education of last session, was asked, “ Have you any idea of the number of schools which 
Lord Bandon has supported at his own expense in that parish?” His answer was, “ Only 
one that I am aware of.” This answer the rey. gentleman explained as applicable only to 
his own parish; and added (ques. 6618), that the noble Lord “ assisted him most munifi- 
cently, and contributed to the erection of all the schools on his property.” 

Such testimony might seem to intimate that there was inadequate provision for education 
in the parish to which the witness referred, and in which the town of Bandon is situate. It 
may not be amiss to correct this error. The town of Bandon, divided by the river, belongs 
to two parishes in the Church of England, although but one according to the arrangements 
of the Church of Rome. The south part of Bandon is in the parish of Ballymoden; the 
north in that of Kilbrogan. The Earl of Bandon resides in the south; and his son, the 
Hon. C. B. Bernard, is resident Rector of Kilbrogan. There are in the town of Bandon, 
parish of Ballymoden, three schools — infant, male, and female — supported principally by 
the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Bandon, to which the latter nobleman subscribes £100 
per annum. In the country part of the parish there are two schools — one supported alto- 
gether by Lady Bandon, and one by the Irish Church Missions. In the north, Kilbrogan, 
there are in the town an infant, a female, and a male, now a Model School, to which the 
Rector, Mr, Bernard, subscribes £80 per annum, and to one of which the Duke of Devon- 
shire also subscribes, as he does to a school in the neighbourhood also, And there is a 
Ragged School, supported by the Hon. Mrs. C. B. Bernard, aided by some subscriptions. These 
two constitute the ome parish referred to by the Rey. Mr. Murphy, and they contain ten 
schools, 








fluctuations and trials of adverse years, 
the pupils have grown from twenty, to 
one hundred thousand, among whom 
are included twenty thousand children 
whose parents are members of the 
Church of Rome. 

The patrons of these schools are 
willing to acquire a title to the aid of 
Government, by making the provisions 
on which (according to the tenor of 
Mr. Stanley's letter, and the resolu- 
tions of a Parliamentary Committee in 
1828) ‘all Government aid was to be 
made strictly dependant.” The Na- 
tional Commissioners pronounce this 
title invalid, and employ the funds con- 
fided to them for the benefit of parties, 
whose applications, if they respected 
the letter of their engagements to the 
State, they should have peremptorily 
rejected. More than the letter of their 
engagements has thus been violated. 
In what they have left undone, as well 
as in what they have been daring 
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enough to do, their course has been 
the very opposite of that which the 
State appears to have had in contem- 
plation. The design of the State was, 
manifestly, not to support a system of 
education, but to give completeness, 
efficacy, and safety to a system vo- 
luntarily supported by the country. 
Where local contributions made pro- 
vision for salaries of teachers and perma- 
nence of schools, the State aula give 
inspection and encouragement. The 
Commissioners ‘ have changed all 
this;” and, having lavished on objects 
with which they were forbidden to 
charge themselves, the funds confided 
to them for the purposes in which their 
concern properly lay, they have suc- 
ceeded in calling into action, at the cost 
of the State, a very formidable power, 
and have disabled themselves br the 
execution of the only duty assigned to 
them—that of rendering the activity 
of this force safe and salutary. 











AN ANTIQUE DREAM. 


PART I. 


NYMPH AND SATYR. 


I. 


On the blue summer hills, under a vine, 

Leave us to dream of the forms that around them 
Piped leafy melodies, pressed the red wine, 

And garlanded lutes for the Satyrs to sound them. 


It. 


Up from the gloom of the forested valley, 
Where the first planet is glimmering paley, 
Leaving the nymph-group to dance and to dally, 
One through the flowers comes wandering gaily. 


Tit. 


White-bearded, rosy-eyed, hoof’d at the limb, 
Under one hairy-arm clutching a cymbal ; 

While on his slender horns, pointed and prim, 
He settles the ivy-wreath airily nimble. 


lV. 


Now to a plat of acanthus he’s come, 
And, stretching at length, on the low gloaming gazes ; 

While, like the blue heat-mist that films on the plum, 

A drowsy web over his glossy eye hazes. 
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ve. 


By a clear forest well, dim in the droop 
Of pendulous summer fruit, crimson and yellow, 
Pressing the deep moss, repose the nymph-group, 
*Mid slips of the leafy lights wavering mellow. 


VI. 


Over their slender waists, draped in furred skin, 
Fruitage-stained bosoms are balmily heaving ; 
While o’er the pool, amid flowers peeping in, 
Their wild glowing ringlets are falling and weaving. 


vil. 


Now swooning along through the star-lighted boughs, 
The wind lifts the leaves into whispers, and passes ; 
As, lapt in low slumbers, their small snowy brows 
Are silkily touched by the long, slender grasses. 


VIII. 


But hark! as the tempest swoons up from the sea, 
Start they awake by that sweet well of quiet ; 

Their being is bound with each dark groaning tree, 
And each wails in the wind as she shelters anigh it. 


Ix. 


Their sweet eyes are raised as the great shadows move 
Through the awed depth of heaven in a radiant trance; 
Where heaton ‘d monarch, majestical Jove, 
Takes the breadth of the world in his sovereign glance. 


x. 


Redly the forked fire splits on each bough— 
Gusts the great rain in a tempested volley ! 
’Tis past, and the sound of their song rises now 
‘Mid the plash from the drippings of myrtle and holly. 


xI. 


But as the rare dawn o’er the ivy-trailed mound 
Comes glimmering goldenly into their tresses, 
They scatter the olive leaves over the ground ; 
While one with a garland the green altar dresses. 


XII. 


Sweetly their low-dittied music is heard, 

As through the ray'd harp-strings their white fingers quiver ; 
Clear as the voice of the passion-tongued bird, 

That sings on a tree on some moon-lighted river. 


XIII. 


And now in the green of the oak’s glooming eaves 
Spread they the food for the feast of the morn ; 
Wine-vase and honey-cup lie in the leaves, 
As Satyrs come dancing with fruits on each horn. 


XIV. 


One from a snowy Nymph snatches the lyre; 
While round him his brothers, half-jocund, half-fawning, 
With dim, sultry glances steal nigher and nigher, 


As they chime their loud chant through the depths of the dawning. 
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SATYR'S SONG, 
I. 


O 'tis sweet to be a god, 

Dancing on the dainty sod; 

Sleeping by the twisted vines, 

Singing where the large moon shines. 

Earth is heaven to the spirits 

Who can spy its rosy merits : 

Passes day in joyous moving— 

Passes night in feast and loving! 
Follow us—follow us— 

Where the fruited woods are bending— 

Where the sunny stream is tending ; 

Where the life-sounds, fuint retreating, 

Let us hear our bosoms beating— 
Follow us—follow us. 


It. 


In a forest far away, 
Peeps a fountain, plashing spray : 
There, amid the trailers looping, 
Fig, and gourd, and grape are drooping ; 
There the honey-dews are shedding— 
There the violet-beds are spreading— 
Follow us—follow us— 
There are flowers to weave your tresses— 
Flowers to answer love’s sweet guesses : 
Stars the scented sky enchanting, 
Pulsing to our bosoms’ panting— 
Follow us—follow us. 


PART Il. 
4 HAMLET EVENING OF OLD, 


I. 


Broad spreads the plain to the mountains that surge, 
Based on the pastures, and spired in the snow— 
Billows that hang on the world’s weary verge, 
And heave their white crests in the clear, level glow. 


It. 


Speckled with villages, yellow’d with corn, 
Spaces the lowland with rivers that run 
Eastward, and flash in the fires of the morn, 
Like pathways of gods leading up to the sun. 


qr. 


Summer is fled, and the last golden days 
Of Autumn look silently back o’er the plain, 
And, brooding with hazy and lingering rays, 
‘Perfume ‘the deep grape and the dry, ruddy grain. 


Iv. 


And now, o’er the shores of the forest that lie 


pped in the mist of the noneeing leaves, 


Glitters is slender crook’d moon in the sky, 
Like a sickle of light o’er the dim harvest sheaves ! 











An Antique Dream. 


Vv. 


Here, from the log-builded hamlet, this even’, 
Drifts the sweet altar-smoke over the tillage ; 
Here the sweet altar-songs, rising to heaven, 
Bear in their music the prayers of the village. 


VI. 


Wheat, rose, and apple-bloom scatter the ground, 
As gifts to the gods in the season of drought ; 

While husbandmen, dusk with the sun, kneel around, 
And pray for the soft, sifting rains of the south. 


vit. 


Lo! as the fruit in the sacrifice-fire 
Ts hissing in crumpled and smouldering ashes, 
With solemn-timed paces the white priest draws nigher, 
And pours the pure wine on the wavering flashes. 


Vii. 


The folk who have circled the shrine veer away, 
As their orisons soar the pale heaven afar, 
And cast timid looks in the lapse of the day 
To the god-peopled distance of silence and star. 


Ix. 


Still by the barns, where the yellow goats lie, 

The children are stretched on the grain-loosened sheaves, 
And in the rude street, as their fathers pass by, 

Stand feeding the mild bull with handfuls of leaves. 


x. 


From dusk apple-orchards the girls issue forth ; 

Their baskets are crowned from the crimsoning heap— 
And they guess by the stars shooting over the north 

Of the swain who shall bring each a cottage and sheep. 


xI. 


Now, o’er the low valley wide, silence and dark 
Fall slowly ; scarce heard are the leaf-hidden rills ; 
And the vague night-winds rise with the stars’ misty spark, 
And mournfully sing in the ears of the hills. 


xm. 
The bleak hazels rustle, the flocks dimly bleat, 
The shepherds are gone till the streak of the morn ; 
And the blue rushy river, o’erhazed with the heat, 
Flows low toward the moon in a stillness forlorn. 


xu. 
Now sails the black crow-line along the dim verge 
Of the still-lighted west, that will darken full soon ; 
Now the crone culls the herbs by the river’s dead marge, 
Where the white poplar looms like a ghost in the moon. 


xIV. 


And wearily plodding along the dark road 
The brown woodman comes—see his worn hatchet shines ! 

While the dusk air around, as he heaves down his load, 

Is heavy with scent of the fresh-cloven pines. 
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An Antique Dream, 





xv. 


Now spits the green bough in the smoke-blended flame, 
As he murmurs old tales of the gods of the earth; 

While his fear-pallid urchin and wonder-eyed dame 
Are huddled together beside the bright hearth. 


XVI. 


Soon the olive and milk of the feast are laid by, 
And shines his rude face in the crimsoning heat, 
As his child gazes up at his labour-dim eye, 
And plays with his languid hand, stretched at his feet. 


XVI. 


But when the deep midnight is awesome around, 
And sets in the sick mist the low weary moon, 

And deep meteors fall, and sleep breathes from the ground— 
Ha fe they sing to the night-god an old slumbrous tune. 


HEARTH SONG. 


I. 


Spirit of the half-closed eyes, 
Pacing to a drowsy tune, 
Come to me ere midnight wanes— 
Come with all thy dreamy trains, 
Scattering o'er me poppy rains ; 
Dropping me, ’mid weary sighs, 
Deep into a feather’d swoon. 
Leave thy odorous bed an hour— 
Leave thy ebon-curtain’d bower— 
Leave thy cavern to the moon. 
Lowly burns the whiten’d hearth— 
Slowly moves the quiet earth. 
Now that woods and skies are dumb 
In the dizzy midnight hum, 
Come to me, sweet Phantom, come. 


It. 


Hidden in a fold away 
Of thy garment, bear the urn 
Full of Lethe’s unsunn’d streams ; 
Bring the flowers that live in dreams— 
Bring the Boy* who often seems 
On the earth with me to stray, 
When the weary planets burn, 
In a cloud of shifting ight, 
Through the hollow life of night, 
Mimicking the scene of day: 
Ye are coming nigher, nigher, 
With my song I seem to tire ; 
T can hear thy pinion’s hymn 
Round my faint ear’s closing rim— 
Ye are coming, phantoms dim! 





T. Irwin. 


* Morpheus, represented by the ancients as a Boy. 
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Cuartes Lams had no liking for 
Scotchmen. He does not say they are 
not to be liked, but only that he had 
no liking for them. ‘The reason of 
this is given in his essay on ‘ Imper- 
fect Sympathies.” It is the antithesis 
of dispositions. But strong in justice 
and quaint in eccentricity, he presents 
only the facts of antagonism, showing 
thereby that he means only to explain, 
and not to justify the opposition of 
character which he describes with 8o 
much quaint humour. Extremes dif- 
fer. So do Charles Lamb and North 
Britons—that is all. 


“T have been trying all my life to like 
Scotchmen, and am obliged to desist from 
the experiment in despair. They cannot 
like me—and, in truth, I never knew one of 
that nation who attempted to doit. There 
is something more plain and ingenuous in 
their mode of proceeding. We know one 
another at first sight. There isan order of 
imperfect intellects (under which mine must 
be content to rank) which in its constitution 
is essentially anti-Caledonian. The owners 
of the sort of faculties I allude to, have minds 
rather suggestive than comprehensive. They 
have no pretences to much clearness or pre- 
cision in their ideas, or in their manner of 
expressing them. Their intellectual ward- 
robe (to confess fairly) has few whole pieces 
in it. They are content with fragments and 
scattered pieces of truth. She presents no 
full front to them — a feature or side face at 
most. Hints and glimpses, germs and 
crude essays at a system, is the utmost they 
pretend to. They beat up a little game 
peradventure, and leave it to knottier heads, 
more robust constitutions, to run it down. 
The light that lights them is not steady and 
polar, but mutable and shifting; waving and 
again waning. Their conversation is ac- 
cordingly. They will throw out a random 
word in or out of season, and be cuntent to 
let it pass for what it is worth. They can- 
not speak always as if they were upon their 
oath, but must be understood, speaking or 
writing, with some abatement. They sel- 
dom wait to mature a proposition, but e’en 
bring it to market in the green ear. They 
delight to impart their defective discoveries 
as they arise, without waiting for their full 
development. They are no systematizers, 


and would be e’en more by attempting it. 
Their minds, as I said before, are suggestive 
merely. The brain of a true Caledonian (if 
I am not mistaken) is constituted upon quite 
a different plan. His Minerva is born in 
panoply. You are never admitted to see his 
ideas in their growth, if, indeed, they do 
grow, and are not rather put together upon 
principles of clockwork, You never catch 
his mind in an undress. He never hints or 
suggests anything, but unlades his stock of 
ideas in perfect order and completeness. He 
brings his total wealth into company, and 
gravely unpacks it. He never stoops to 
catch a glittering something in your pre- 
sence to share it with you, before he knows 
whether it be true touch or not. You can- 
not cry halves to anything that he finds. 
He dves not find, but brings. You never 
witness his first apprehension of a thing. 
liis understanding is always at its meridian. 
You never see the first dawn, the early 
streaks. He has no falterings of self-sus- 
picion, surmises, guesses, misgivings, half 
intuitions, semi-consciousness, partial illu- 
minations, dim instincts; embryo concep- 
tions have no place in his brain or vocabu- 
lary. ‘The twilight of dubiety never dawns 
upon him. Is he orthodox ?—he has no 
doubts; is he an infidel? —he has none 
either. Between the affirmative and the 
negutive there is no border-land with him, 
You cannot hover with him upon the con- 
fines of truth, or wander in the maze of a 
probable argument. He always keeps the 
path. You cannot make excursions with 
him, for he sets you right. His taste never 
fluctuates ; his morality never abates. He 
cannot compromise, or understand middle 
actions. There can be but a right and a 
wrong. His conversation is as a book ; his 
affirmations have the sanctity of an oath. 
You must speak upon the square with him ; 
he stops a metaphor like a suspected person 
in an enemy’s country. ‘A healthy book ! 
said one of his countrymen to me, who had 
ventured to give that appellation to Join 
Bunde. ‘Did I catch rightly what you 
said? I have heard ofa man in health, and 
of a healthy state of body, but I do not see 
how that epithet can Le properly applied to 
a book.’ Above all, you must beware of 
indirect expressions before a Caledonian. 
Clap an extinguisher upon your irony, if you 
are unhappily blest with a vein of it. Re- 
member you are upon your oath,” 





* “The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Esq.” Edited by Sir Wm. Hamilton, Bart. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 1854. 
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It is true there is commonly little 
sympathy between that cast of mind 
called matter-of-fact’? and the dis- 
position to revel in odd and exquisite 
conceits. Yet people who most differ 
in character are sumetimes the best, as 
they are often the most favourable judges 
of each other's exce!lencies. Charles 
Lamb was very different from Dr. 
Reid, yet it is easy to see, amid the 
humour of his description, the depth 
of his discernment; and ** deuce Davie” 
may, after all, be well satisfied with 
the candour of his phrenographist, 
though he be the only man on earth 
whose intense quaintness would have 
thought of applying Milton’s lines— 


“ did a sable cloud 


Turn forth her silver lining to the night,” 





to the sooty lips which, in a young 
sweep’s mirthfulness, reveal ‘‘the white 
wonder” of his dazzling teeth, 

Little as this quaint and quiet 
clerk” liked Scotchmen, and much as, 
in all probability, he disliked meta- 
persion we are greatly mistaken if he 
as not gone far to explain the cha- 
racter, and show the value of Scotch 
metaphysics. 

There is about Scotchmen a cast of 
rugged and stubborn truthfulness too 
much impressed with the importance 
of realities to be caught by the attrac- 
tion of abstractions. They have, in 
their national temperament, a hardy 
homeliness and sturdy vigour of intel- 
leet which rarely substitutes ornament 
for use, or grace for strength, though 
it often unites them all. Practical and 
observant, patient and discriminating, 
this cast of mind is eminently useful in 
sciences, where the complexity of phe- 
nomena makes it a matter of difficulty 
to ascertain facts, and where, because 
of the irksomeness of laborious obser- 
vation, there is a temptation and a 
tendency to theorise prematurely, 
Sciences of enlarged observation and 
discernment are, with men of such 
mould, of steady, though not of rapid 
advancement; exposed to none of 
those recoils against premature gene- 
ralisations, which not only lose the 
ground which they seem to have gain- 
ed, but, by exciting prejudice, delay 
the efforts to regain and extend it, 
Mental science has peculiar impedi- 
ments, from the character of its pheno- 
mena; it is as important as it is difficult 
to ascertain them. 

” It.is certainly most creditable te our 





Northern neighbours, that they, long 
since, have raised a noble school of 
«Scotch Philosophy.” Let us honour 
the men whom we have not equalled. 
They have made the most of their in- 
telleets, as well as of their soil. With 
this difference, however: That while 
the products of the latter in their hands 
have been often and truly urged as an 
evidence of what is to be effected by 
energy, skill, and the sustained desire 
for advancement under circumstances 
of some relative natural difficulties, the 
sume indispensable agents of enlarged 
production have been also applied to 
mental culture and improvement, under 
no such comparative disadvantages. 
In their cultivation of both soils they 
have set us an example, of which our 
best acknowledgment would be our 
imitation. 

What is termed ‘ Scotch Philoso- 
phy,” or ‘the Scotch School of Meta- 
physics,” by the continental writers, 
1s, perhaps, properly confined to the 
writings of Dr. Reid, and their results. 
The cast of his mind and of his school 
can be best shown by stating some of 
the objections urged against them by 
less patient, and therefore by less sober 
writers. It is a matter of great im. 
portance, that the editorship of Reid's, 
as well as of Stewart’s works, should 
have been entrusted to the abilities and 
care of Sir William Hamilton—a man 
of the most enlarged erudition and sin. 
gular precision of mind—who bas been 
as just, as determined in the defence of 
his countryman. He has truly stated, 
and clearly refuted, the four following 
objections against the philosophy of 
Dr. Reid: — 

1. That he (Reid) has assumed gra- 
tuitously, in all his reasonings, that 
theory concerning the human soul 
which the scheme of materialism calls 
in question. 

2. That his views tend to damp the 
ardour of philosophical curiosity, by 
stating as ultimate facts phenomena 
which may be resolved into principles 
more simple and general. 

3. That by an unnecessary multipli- 
cation of original or instinctive prin. 
ciples, be has brought the science of 
mind into a state more perplexed and 
unsatisfactory than that in which it was 
left by Locke and his successors, 

4. That his philosophy, by sanction. 
ing an appeat from the decisions of the 
learned to the yoice of the multitude, 
is unfavourable to a spirit of free ins 
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quiry, and lends additional stability to 
popular errors. 

We do not mention these objections 
for the purpose of showing their entire 
unsoundness, but simply because they 
are good evidences of the general cha- 
racter of Dr. Reid's philosophy. They 
show its cautionary and practical ten. 
dency; and hence establish one ele. 
ment at least of its value. Too sober 
to be speculative, it shows the deep 
and solemn thinker, who fears to peril 
the progress of truth by the hazard of 
brilliant and attractive, though un- 
sound generalisation, ‘‘ contrasting the 
modesty and caution resulting from 
habits of profound thought with that 
theoretical intrepidity which a blind- 
ness to insuperable difficulties has a 
tendency to inspire :"— 


“Tn examining these principles” (intel- 
lectual and active), says Dr. Reid's able 
editor, ‘he had chiefly in view a vindication 
of those fundamental laws of belief which 
form the ground-work of human knowledge, 
against the attacks made on their authority 
in some modern systems of scepticism, leav- 
ing to his successors the agreeable task of 
applying the philosophy of the mind to its 
practical uses. 

* His leading design was evidently to 
overthrow the modern system of scepticism ; 
and, at every successive step of his progress, 
new and unexpected lights break in on his 
fundamental principles.” 


Our early impressions of the value 
and character of Dr, Reid’s works 
were just those stated by Sir William 
Hamilton; subsequent years and study 
have eonfirmed them. Some variation 
of judgment with respect to them 
seems to have existed in this country, 
We cannot but regard it as a fortunate 
circumstance, or, we should rather 
say, a most wise selection, that their 
latest editor is a man who, having an 
established reputation, is likely to in- 
fluence opinion by weight of authori- 
ty; though it is much more to be 
desired, he should determine wavering 
judgments through the power of his 
arguments, 

** Vigorous efforts of the eonserva- 
tive power of philosophy to expel the 
mortal poison of scepticism.” Thus 
speaks Sir James Mackintosh of Reid, 
with whom, in this eulogy, he asso- 
ciates Kant. The criticism is just; 
the great —for it is great — praise 
which it conveys, is well deserved. All 
honour be from lovers of truth to the 
men who have earned it at their hands. 


In contrast with the sterling worth of 
the Scotch philosophy, let us adduce 
two short passages from one who pro- 
fesses to be dissatisfied with the ** sage 
and timid doctrines of Edinburgh,” 
and who would have us to accept his 
own in their stead. The extracts are 
made from Henry's . translation of 
Joussin, because it is a work of much 
circulation in this country. The au- 
thor, not the translator, is responsible 
for the statements :— 


“Tf every fact of consciousness contains 
all the human faculties, sensibility, free ac- 
tivity, and reason, the me, the not me, and 
their absolute identity ; and if every fact of 
consciousness be equal to itself, it follows 
that every man who has the consciousness of 
himself possesses, and cannot but possess, all 
the ideas that are necessarily contained in 
consciousness. Thus eyery man, if he 
knows himself, knows all the rest, natiire 
and God at the same time with himself, 
Every man believes in his own existence; 
every man, therefore, believes in the exis- 
tence of the world and of God. Every man 
thinks ; every man, therefore, thinks God, if 
we may so express it [the apology, at least, 
was well thought of]. Every human pro- 
position reflecting the consciousness, reflects 
the idea of unity and of being that is essen- 
tial to consciousness ; every human proposi- 
tion, therefore, contains God. Every man 
who speaks, speaks of God, and every word 
is an act of faith anda hymn, Atheism ig 
a barren formula, a negation without reality, 
an abstraction of the mind which cannot 
assert itself without self-destruction ; for 
every assertion, even though negative, is a 
judgment which contains the ideas of being, 
and, consequently, God in his fulness.” 


Again— 


“ Reason then is literally a revelation, a 
necessary and universal revelation, which is 
wanting to no man, and which enlightens 
every man on his coming into the world — 
illuminat omnem hominem venientem in 
hune mundum. Reason is the necessary me- 
diator between God and man, the Aédyes of 
Pythagoras and Plato — the Word made 
flesh, which serves as the interpreter of God 
and the teacher of man, divine and human, 
at the same time. It is not, indeed, the ab- 
solute God in his majestic individuality [we 
should have supposed that any theory which 
even suggested such an idea, and made this 
caution necessary, earried evidence enough 
of its error and danger], but his manifesta- 
tion in spirit and in truth; it is not the 
Being of beings, but it is the revealed God 
of the human race. As God is never want- 
ing to the human race, and never abandons 
it, so the human race believes in God with 
an irresistible and unalterable faith, and this 
unity of faith is its own highest unity.”. 
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Thus an Atheist, while using argu- 
ments against the existence of God, is 
really not only proving the fact which 
he determinately denies, but to be un- 
derstood, as expressing an act of belief 
in the act of denial: The Deist’s blas- 
phemy is a hymn of praise. 

This surely is terrible destruction of 
the essential distinctions between truth 
and falsehood, between right and 
wrong. No doubt this author was a 
brilliant writer, and an accomplished 
man. But the Christian shudders at 
the levity or the unbelief which thus 
tampers with the sanctities of revela- 
tion, and feels pain and dread lest the 
susceptible mind of generous youth be 
familiarised with a mode of procedure, 
which identifies in language, and unites 
in association, some of the most impor- 
tant truths of revelation with pagan 
error, and neo-Platonic chaos. Beery 
student of ethics has felt in after life, 
every man of anxious observation sees, 
how important it is to give the young 
mind ‘a proper set’”—to preoccupy It 
with vigorous, healthful, and fructify- 
ing principles, which not only pre-dis- 
pose the mind to value truth, but en- 
able it to discern and embrace it. 

** A bonny terrier that, sir; anda 
fell chield at the vermin, I warrant 
him—that is, if he’s been well entered, 
for it a’ lies in that.” 

«« The lips of the wise drop pearls,” 
Dandie Dinmont’s here dropped one, 
which for practical value may rank 
with the proverbs of sages. ‘Ihe set 
which the young mind gets, the early 
training, it “ a’ lies in that "— 

“ Quo semel est imbuta recens.” 


Nothing can destroy its tenacious 
hold— 

“You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you 
will; 


But the scent of the roses will hang round it 
still.” 


To our view of the matter, our youth 
are more likely to be ‘well entered” 
through sound Scotch philosophy than 
by showy French, or ‘* cloudcapt” and 
subversive German metaphysics. 

We have been led to these remarks 
by an issue of the works of the eloquent 
and excellent Dugald Stewart, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Constable and Co., 
Edinburgh, edited by Sir William Ha- 
milton. ‘This is doing things in the 
proper way. Publishers deserve suc- 
cess who make every effort to secure 
it. Stewart, edited by Sir W. Hamil- 
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ton, is, perhaps, one of the most op- 
portune publications which could be 
issued. The author was worthy of 
the editor, and the publisher, of both. 
We don’t like the economy of bad print 
and worse paper, which test our eyes, 
while the subjects try our understand- 
ing. Either is enough—the union 
an abomination. Above all things, 
we relish ‘reading made easy,” when 
our brains are at work. There is a 
sort of gentlemanly deference in it to 
one’s indolence, which is irresistibly 
suasive. If we must read metaphysics, 
let us by all means have them, as children 
their powders, in a spoonful of jam. 
We should refuse a request to a man 
who came to ask it in his dressing- 
gown. Fine clear type, and fair 
smooth paper touch the reader in a 
very sensitive way; it is like proof 
that a man isin earnest when he is 
‘soliciting the honour of youracquaint- 
ance.” He puts you in good humour 
with yourself, and therefore with him. 
It is like soft flattery from the lip of 
respect—you can’t stand it—the gentle 
unction is too much for you. It is the 
fine varnish which brings out, but 
never obscures, the beauties of a pic- 
ture. You are under an obligation be- 
fore you are aware of it. The pub- 
lisher is a fine fellow; a reciprocity 
treaty springs up between us. In short, 
we have nothing for it but to read. 
Some of Stewart’s writings have 
been for a long time out of print, and 
have, in consequence of their scarce- 
ness and value, brought large prices, 
when they could be at all procured. 
It was a very serious evil, that one of 
the best popular treatises on ethics 
should have been practically unattain- 
able, especially as works on ethical 
science, which unite sound instruction 
with the attractions of a graceful style, 
are not easily found. Perhaps the 
very best book we have is Stewart’s 
philosophy of the active and moral 
powers of man; yet, through a copy- 
right difficulty, it has not been repub- 
lished. As a book of elementary in- 
struction it is most valuable. In our 
University we are obliged to have re- 
course to a mere handbook of Stewart's 
ethics, which he had drawn up for his 
classes. ‘The want of the larger work 
has been supplied, as well as it could 
be, by the efficiency of the valuable 
system of University catechetical lec- 
tures upon the manual as a text-book. 
But as this work was intended only as 
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a guide to those students who had 
heard, or should hear, the lectures of 
Mr. Stewart, it is suited rather for 
suggestion to them than for instruc- 
tion to others; and is better adapted 
to be a help to memory than a medium 
of wide information. Subjects of inte- 
rest are stated and alluded to, but not 
sufficiently discussed and explained for 
those entering on the study of moral 
science. There can be no doubt, then, 
that the present publication is most 
opportune. It has supplied a want 
long existing, and very seriously felt. 
Stewart’s writings have peculiar ex- 
cellencies, though, certainly, some 
faults. We cannot wholly subscribe 
to Madame de Stael’s remarkable eu- 
logy—*‘ The works of Dugald Stewart 
contain so perfect a theory of the in- 
tellectual faculties, that they may be 
considered as the natural history of a 
moral being.” But we yield our whole 
assent to this noble and well-earned 
encomium—*‘* Those who have had the 
good fortune to be initiated by the 
writings of Mr. Stewart, will be de- 
lighted to add that they are blended 
with so many lessons of gentle and 
ennobling virtue —so many striking 
precepts and bright examples of li- 
berality, high-mindedness, and pure 
taste, as to be calculated in an emi- 
nent degree to make men love good- 
ness and aspire to elegance, and to 
improve at once the understanding, 
the imagination, and the heart.” 

This judgment is just, and points out 
with truth and eloquence, the special 
characteristics of Mr. Stewart’s writ- 
ings. In them appeared the presid- 
ing object of his heart, and the con- 
stant end of his exertions, He sought 
to elevate, while he endeavoured to in- 
struct. The lives of many eminent 
pupils are happy testimonies to the 
grandeur of his object, and the success 
of his efforts. He never forgot that 
it is vain to sow the seed without la- 
bouring on the soil, or lost sight of the 
great moral fact, that the reception of 
truth depends on the receptivity of 
the mind. To educate was not, with 
him, merely to impart knowledge ; but, 
by raising youth above the love of low 
pursuits, to fit it for a manhood of use- 
fulness and honour. 

Paley is very popular; but, happily 
for his reputation, not because of his 
ethics — we wish we could say, not- 
withstanding them. His principles of 
morality can never ennoble—they may 
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be, indeed, those which commonly in- 
fluence men, but they are not those 
which should influence them. The ex- 
perience of the world may fiat them 
as being the ordinary principles of con- 
duct ; for the prevalence of selfishness 
is both a fact of man’s history and a 
witness to his shame — but moralists 
should never lower their requirements 
to the level of their expectations, or 
be content to describe where they 
should endeavour to improve. When 
practice ordinarily falls short of prin- 
ciple, the system which is content to 
accommodate, must be powerless to 
amend. Faithful only to the fact of 
man’s declension, it is fatal to any 
hope, through it, of his moral im- 
provement, because false to the means 
of effecting it. Paley’s system of 
ethics is not an examination of man’s 
constitution, but an inferring of his 
principles from his conduct, regardless 
of the fact, that just (because not 
confined to external) observation would 
show man as he is, to be very different 
from man as he ought to be. It is 
true that such systems are evidences of 
the motives and principles which ordi- 
narily influence mankind. But their 
value is mainly this—that, by thus es- 
tablishing the prevalence of low mo- 
tives, they prove the necessity of incul- 
cating higher. It is one thing to de- 
scribe man as he commonly is; but it 
is another, and a far different thing to 
frame from such description, a system 
of ethics which serves to justify the 
principles it ought to condemn ; and to 
yorpounen the declension which it re- 
veals, and should endeavour to repair. 
It is, no doubt, of great importance 
that we should know by experience the 
actual principles of human conduct. 
It is more important we should ascer- 
tain, from observation of our internal 
constitution, what these regulating 
principles ought to be. The value of 
that former knowledge is mainly that 
it proves the need of seeking a remedy 
for the evils which it has ascertained to 
exist ; the value of the latter this—it 
shows where we may, at least in part, 
find it. Experience proves that there 
is a tendency towards a standard of ac- 
tion which is below the indications of_ 
man’s moral nature. ‘That fact should 
not be made the basis of a moral 
code framed in accommodation to it, 
but rather be urged as a proof of the 
necessity for improvement, and as a 
prelude towards its achievement, If, 
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because men act as though they had 
really no moral nature, we should infer 
that they really had none, this would 
be false philosophy. Since it would be 
to substitute man’s conduct for his con. 
Stitution. In physical matters it is 
true to say, natura vincitur parendo; 
because we are unable to guide, and 
must obey. Here the use of knowledge 
is, that it enubles us to apply the facts 
and laws we cannot alter, and which 
neither admit nor require amendment. 
In moral matters it is otherwise. Na- 
ture in its indications is different from 
nature in its development. Conscience 
does direct, but cannot control. It 
has authority, but not power. Bishop 
Butler, with Stewart, who adopts his 
views, distinguishes two senses of the 
word “nature.” In one of these, man 
is a law to himself; in the other, not. 
Paley and his followers, by denying 
the distinction, destroy the foundations 
of morality. If by ‘ nature” be 
meant the aggregate of those passions 
Which are the strongest, and most in- 
fluence actions, then, as these are vi- 
cious ones, mankind is, in this sense, 
Vicious by nature. But if we mean by 
the word “ nature,” man’s conscience, 
or moral constitution, then the reverse 
obtains—man is, in this sense, a law 
to himself. 

Some, whose judgment is entitled 
to respect, have here objected — that 
by such distinction Butler contra- 
Venes the great Scriptural testimony 
to the wide sinfulness of man’s na- 
ture; because representing it, it is 
urged in a more favourable light 
than the representations of revelation. 
The charge is grave, and fatal, if true. 
With all becoming respect for men 
and their judgments, we feel assured 
that such objections are not either just 
towards Butler, or attentive to the pe- 
¢uliar and powerful mode in which the 
Scripture proves the evil of man’s na- 
ture, and shows wherein it consists. It 
never does this by proving that man 
has no moral nature, and thus annihi- 
lating his responsibility ; but it esta- 
blishes his sin, and his sinful tendency, 
by this most decisive of all testimonies 
to his declension—that ‘* knowing the 
judgment of God, that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death, 
not only dothe same, but have plea- 
sure in them that do them.” The sin 
of human nature is never, and can never 
be shown, by denying a sense of right. 
But it is mightily evidenced in eontra- 
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dieting the sense of right. It is in 
this—that man goes against his convic- 
tions, and defies them. It is that the 
power of evil prevails over the autho. 
rity of right; and it is precisely by 
awikening this strife to a higher, far 
higher degree, that the Spirit of God 
quickens the Christian to the true 
knowledge of the real amount of thesin, 
which alienates him from Holiness. 
The indwelling sin of the man is car- 
ried home to him thus, that he trans- 
gresses against the measure of mural 
intelligence which he naturally pos- 
sesses—notonly violates, but corrupts it. 
He would have had no sin, assuredly 
no knowledge of ain, and therefore 
no responsibility, had he no law. But 
the distinct and just ground of his con- 
demnation, the clear and unanswerable 
evidence of his sin is, that yielding to 
the power of evil, he sets at naught 
the authority of conscience, not only 
so yielding to evil, but taking pleasure 
in it, notwithstanding the conviction of 
just and impending judgment. Mani- 
festly this is the Seriptural proof of hu- 
man corruption in minds uninfluenced 
by the Spirit of God. And in those 
who are, the same fact — namely, the 
power of sin to prevail against con- 
viction of its sinfulness and appre- 
hension of its consequences=testifies 
to the Christian the same trath with 
far higher and clearer evidence, be- 
cause he is taught both the knowledge 
of sin and the power of sin, to an 
extent unknown naturally to the mind. 
For Heathen and Christian, the proof 
that man is evil by nature reposes 
on 4 common fact—the strife between 
knowledge of law, and violation of 
it. This fact is forgotten by those 
who impugn Butler's theory of hu- 
man nature. They have overlooked 
the circumstance that he distinguishes 
between two senses of the word na- 
ture — between ‘‘power” and “ au- 
thority ;” and is so far from contra- 
dicting Scripture, that he is found in 
beautiful and striking harmony with it. 

Butler and Stewart would, we ap- 

rehend, give this answer to the ob- 
jection, ‘The former, it is certain, 
makes the distinction between the two 
senses of the word ‘* nature,” to be 
a capital fact of his system; and it is 
equally sure that such distinction, 
which he repeatedly makes, shows 
that he is not only not in opposition to 
the Scriptures, but in strict uecordance 
with them. 
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Paley and his school discard this 
distinction. He denies the existence 
ofa moral faculty, proving, as Stewart 
judiciously shows, by his attempt, 
not only that he did not disprove 
the fuct, but that he did not even 
understand the question. The omis- 
sion determined Paley'’s system. It 
is its peculiarity and its refutation. 
A system of ethics defaced by an 
omission of such magnitude, is but a 
code of rules drawn from partial ob- 
servation, generalising into principles 
the motives which ordinarily prevail. 
It is a description, but not a guide; 
an accommodation, not an emendation. 
Far beyond Paley, whose sinewy vi- 
gour of style can never make amends 
for the depreciated cast of his ethical 
principles, we value the severe and 
majestic faithfulness of Butler, and the 
tempered fire of the eloquent Stewart 
—men who, in the healthful vigour of 
their sentiments, give a testimony to 
their value, and by the reverence and 
love of truth which they exbibit and 
produce, contribute to the instruction 
and moral advancement of their race. 

There have been men of higher ge- 
fiius and deeper analytic discrimina- 
tiveness than Mr. Stewart ; for he was 
one more likely to form a taste than 
found a school. The utility and at- 
tractiveness of his writings strike us 
more than their originality. He rarely 
fixes the attention by a powerful stroke, 
or indicates the possession of that east of 
mind which constructs its own system. 
We get hold of his ideas by their con- 
stant presentation through repetitions, 
which sometimes weary, though they 
often please. He seldom places a truth 
before us as a lucid whole, or unfolds 
a principle or system with the masterly 
seizure of their saliencies of develop- 
ment, He seemed better adapted to 
ditfuse the knowledge, and generate 
the love of science, by the irresistible 
propagandism of truthful eloquence 
and illustrious example, than to extend 
their bounds by contributions of his 
own. There are men who can create 
systems, but cannot create a taste 
for them. Science is unable to dis- 
ee with either auxiliary. It is per- 

aps not easy to say to which of the 
two, the direct or indirect promovent 
of her progress, she really owes the 
most. Stewart could scarcely achieve 
the first; he was nearly without rival 
in the second. Effecting perhaps less 
by positive contributions of new truth 


towards enlarging the domain of the 
moral and metaphysical sciences, he 
has done more for their progress, by 
diffusing knowledge, by producing, 
directing, and sustaining desire and 
taste for them, than any other philoso- 
pher of like wide and well-earned re- 
putation. It is not even improbable 
that his fame had been less had his 
originality been greater, since, in all 
likelihood, it would have been at the 
cost of his singular usefulness. 

A brief sketch of his early life will 
show that he was a man of that great 
and varied ability which constitutes the 
large and useful cast of mind, rather 
than of special determination towards 
any one department of knowledge, 
which evinces peculiar aptitude, and 
occasions special excellence in it. Du- 
gald Stewart was born at Edinburgh 
on the 22nd of November, 1753. He 
was son of the celebrated Dr. Matthew 
Stewart, Professor of Mathematics in 
the College of Edinburgh. By his 
father he was early initiated into geo. 
metry and algebra; but the peculiar 
bias of his mind was exhibited during 
his attendance on the lectures of Dr. 
Stephenson, then Professor of Logic, 
and of the celebrated Dr, Adam Fer. 
guson, who filled with so much talent 
the chair of Moral Philosophy. At 
the age of eighteen he went to the 
University of Glasgow, to attend the 
lectures of Dr. Reid, who was then 
sustuining, single-handed, the honour 
of that seat of learning, which had, in 
the course of a few years, been des 
prived of the services of Dr. Robert 
Simpson, Dr. Adam Smith, and Dr, 
Black. In the session of 1771-1772, 
he attended a course of Dr. Reid’s 
lectures, and was thus enabled to pro- 
secute, under his great master, that 
important science which he was des. 
tined to illustrate and extend. The 
progress which he here made ia his 
metaphysical studies was proportioned 
to the ardour with which he devoted 
himself to the subject; and not con- 
tent with listening merely to the in- 
structions of his master, he showed 
the bias of his mind, gave evidence of 
his aptitude for such subjects, and in- 
dications of his future celebrity, by 
composing during that session, at the 
early age of eighteen, his admirable 
Essay on Dreaming, which he subse- 
quently published in the first volume 
of his ‘ Philosophy of the Human 
Mind.” 
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In the autumn of 1771, the declin- 
ing state of his father’s health made it 
necessary that Mr. Stewart shoald un- 
dertake the teaching of the mathema- 
tical classes during the ensuing session. 
He was then but nineteen; and not- 
withstanding the high reputation of 
his father, the great success of the son 
brought an additional number of stu- 
dents to the class. In 1774, he was 
appointed assistant and successor to his 
father. This office* he continued to 
fill until 1785, when his father died. 
In 1778, when Dr. Adam Ferguson 
was appointed Secretary to the Com- 
missioners for quieting the discords 
which had broken out in America, 
Mr. Stewart undertook to supply 
his place during the session of that 
year. ‘This occupation was the more 
severe, as he had previously pledged 
himself to deliver a course of lectures 
on astronomy, in addition to the usual 
labours of histwo mathematical courses, 
Three days after he had undertaken 
this difficult task, he commenced his 
course of ethics; and with no other 
preparation but that which he was 
able to make in the morning, he de- 
livered a series of extempore lectures, 
which displayed in a remarkable de- 
gree the vigour of his mind and the 
extent of his general information. 

Thus, at the age of twenty-five years, 
Mr. Stewart was an efficient public 
lecturer in mathematics, astronomy, 
and ethics. His assiduity, which se- 
riously impaired his health, was equal 
to his ability; for he delivered his 
lectures in these three courses during 
the same session. His reputation be- 
came so great that several of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch nobility were desirous 
of placing their sons under his super- 
intendence. In 1784, in consequence 
of the failure of Dr. Ferguson’s health, 
Mr. Stewart was appointed Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the College of 
Edinburgh. This office he continued 
until 1810, when, upon his resignation, 
he was reappointed joint professor with 
the amiable and excellent Dr. Thomas 
Browne, whose early death in 1820 
was a serious Joss to the science which 
he so commended— 


“ Magno ducctudine argumentorum.” 
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His death was followed by Mr. Stew- 
art's resignation of the chair of Moral 
Philosophy, in which he was succeeded 
by Professor Wilson, a man of varied 
attainments and powerful intellect, ad- 
mired as a poet and distinguished asan 
orator. — Brewster's Ed. Journal of 
Science. 

We do not for the present propose 
to enter on any examination of Mr. 
Stewart's works. But the following 
judgment of their merits, and de- 
scription of their author's peculiar 
excellencies is so just, that we give it 
with pleasure :— 


“If anything,” says an able writer in the 
Euinburgh Review, “could counteract the 
effect of those and some other causes, and 
revive in England that taste for abstract 
speculation for which it was once so distin- 
guished, we should have expected this to be 
accomplished by the publications of the au- 
thor before us. The great celebrity of his 
name, and the uniform clearness, simplicity, 
and good sense of his statements, might in- 
deed have failed to attract those whom si- 
milar merits had never tempted to look into 
the pages of Locke or of Berkeley. But the 
singular eloquence with which Mr. Stewart 
has contrived to udorn the most unpromising 
parts of his subject—the rich light which his 
imagination has everywhere thrown in with 
such inimitable judgment and effect — the 
warm glow of moral enthusiasm which he 
has spread over the whole of his composi- 
tion, and the tone of mildness, dignity, and 
animation which he has uniformly sustained 
in controversy as well as in instruction, are 
merits which we do not remember to have 
seen united in any other philosophical writer, 
and which might have recommended to ge- 
neral notice topics far less engaging than 
those on which they were employed. His 
former work on the * Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind,’ has accordingly been more read 
than any other modern book on such sab- 
jects ; and the volume before us (‘ Philoso- 
phical Essays’), we think, is calculated to 
be still more popular.” —Ed, Rev., xvii., 170. 


And again, as truly, and more mi- 
nutely— 


“This discourse is the most splendid of 
Mr. Stewart’s works, and places the author 
at the head of the elegant writers on philoso- 
phy in our language. The discourse is, on 
the whole, a composition which no other 
living writer of English prose has ever 
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equalled. Few writers rise with more grace 
from a plain groundwork to the passages 
which require more animation or embellish- 
ment. He gives to his narrative, according 
to the precept of Bacon, the colour of the 
time, by a selection of happy expressions 
from original writers. The frequent allu- 
sions to the ancient literature of the East and 
the West are becoming ornaments of a his- 
tory of letters. Among the secret arts by 
which he diffuses elegance over his diction, 
it may be more useful to remark the skill 
which, by deepening or brightening a shade 
in a secondary term, or by opening partial 
and preparatory glimpses of a thought to be 
afterwards unfolded, unobservedly heightens 
the import of a word, and gives it a new 
meaning without any offence against old use. 
It is in this manner that philosophic origi- 
nality may be reconciled to literary stability, 
and that we may avoid new terms, which 
are generally the easy resource of the un- 
skilful or the indolent, and often a charac- 
teristic mark of writers who neither know 
nor love their language. 

“ He reminds us of the character given by 
Cicero of one of his contemporaries, who 
expressed ‘refined and profound thought in 
soft and transparent diction.’ He is another 
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proof that the mild sentiments have their 
eloquence as well as the vehement passions, 
It will be difficult to name a work in which 
so much refined philosophy is joined with so 
fine a fancy, and so much elegant literature 
with such a delicate perception of the distin- 
guishing excellencies of great writers, and 
with an estimate, in general so just, of the 
service rendered to knowledge by a succes- 
sion of philosophers. It is pervaded by a 
philosophical benevolence which keeps up 
the ardour of his genius, without disturbing 
the serenity of his mind. It is felt in his 
reverence for knowledge, in the generosity of 
his praise, and the tenderness of his censure. 
It is still more sensible in the general tone 
with which he relates the successful progress 
of the human understanding among many 
formidable enemies. Those readers are not 
to be envied who limit their admiration to 
particular parts, or to excellencies merely 
literary, without being warmed by the glow 
of that honest triumph in the advancement 
of knowledge, and of that assured faith in 
the final prevalence of truth and justice, 
which breathe through every page, and 
give the unity and dignity of a moral purpose 
to the whole of this classical work.” —Zd. 
Rev., vol. xxvii. p. 191. 
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To trace the windings of German in- 
trigue in the great events which now 
occupy the attention of the world, 
would be a task as wearisome for the 
writer as the reader, and to the full as 
unprofitable to both. Unceasing in- 
terchange of notes, vague propositions, 
often withdrawn before formally offer- 
ed for acceptance, explanations, sug- 
gestions, and demands have been ban- 
died back and forward from Berlin to 
Vienna, with a degree of craft and 
subtlety that have given an air of se- 
rious deliberation to a course of policy 
the most false and treacherous it is pos- 
sible to conceive. 

We do not now advert to Prussia. 
That country has unmistakably avowed 
her policy, and thrown in her lot with 
Russia. We may dispute the wisdom 
of sucha course ; we may doubt how 
far the nation itself is a concurrent 
party to this act of its rulers; but we 
cannot accuse of duplicity those who 
have frankly declared they feel no 
sympathy in our cause, and that their 
hopes and wishes are for our enemy. 


Not so Austria. Whatever might be 
the result of Russian supremacy in the 
East, there is not a country in Europe 
upon which this domination would 
press so heavily and so fatally as the 
Austrian empire. It is not alone that 
the great river which forms the high- 
road of her commerce, would be en- 
tirely in the possession of a powerful 
and despotic neighbour. It is not 
that a weak and unprotected frontier 
would be exposed to the aggressions of 
a State eminently given to follow the 
dictates of an ambitious will; but in 
the very character and constitution of 
her motley population, where the 
Slavach element so largely predomi- 
nates, Austria would experience a pe- 
ril that no other danger could vie with. 
The aspects of this question are far 
too various to permit us to enter upon 
their consideration here. Fortunately 
there is little occasion to insist upon a 
point which, in all the discussions the 
question has undergone, has never yet 
been disputed—viz., that to Austria 
there is no such danger from any quar- 
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ter as from Russian supremacy, and 
that all her interests and all her policy 
dictate the most energetic resistance to 
Muscovite domination, 

That this impression has been the 
guiding instinct of some of the first 
statesmen of Austria, we can ourselves 
vouch for. That a dread of Russian 
influence—an almost superstitious ter. 
ror of its approach—has occupied their 
minds for years past, is no secret to 
any one who has mingled in the poli- 
tical society of Vienna. With this 
sentiment, no man has been more 
thoroughly penetrated than the vete- 
ran politician whose wise counsels 
were for so many years the directing 
genius of Austrian policy. Metternich 
himself, to whom ignorance has so 
often reproached the stain of a despo- 
tic policy, has long been sensible of the 
hateful consequences of this Russian 
influence ; and poor Haction, one of 
the ablest and honestest of Austrian 
statesmen, paid the terrible penalty of 
his reason, by an ineffectual struggle 
against the growing ascendancy of the 
Czar. 

This is not the place, nor is now the 
time, to enter upon the question of the 
Hungarian revolution. ‘That the re- 
proaches Austria would heap upon us 
for furthering that movement are 
baseless and unsupported, by no means 
secures us against their being perfectly 
believed. ‘Take an Austrian of an 
rank, and ask his opinion of English 
an during that period, and you will 

ave but the one answer. ‘The ques. 
tion, indeed, will not always be a sufe 
one for those who like calm discussion, 
We have heard it argued with a degree 
of angry warmth, that scarcely conde. 
scended to measure its expressions, 
and even went so fur as the indulgence 
of a hope, that a day of retribution for 
such wrongs might yet arise. It is no 
small penalty an Englishman pays for 
the unfettered freedom of the press at 
home, that all its statements are re. 
ceived abroad as authentic avowals of 
English policy and English feeling. To 
endeavour to explain that these are but 
snatters of opinion, which each man is 
at liberty to express in his own way, 
would be the most hopeless of all 
tasks. An Austrian could as soon be. 
lieve that the law of the land could be 
administered at the dictation of popu. 
lar will, as that the question of State 
pelicy could be canvassed and ar- 
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There was, indeed, in England, a 
very strong feeling of sympathy felt 
for the Hungarians — some of' this 
was false, some exaggerated. The 
language of many of our journals 
was intemperate, and unfair, as regard- 
ed the general character of Austrian 
rule; but so fur as we know, that is, so 
far as Blue-books will teach us, there 
isno just ground for arraigning the Go- 
vernment for any furtherance of this 
great struggle, nor is there a single 
well-founded accusation to be brought 
against the much-maligned Lord Pal. 
merston, 

It matters little, however, that the 
charge is unprovable. The nation 
has already adopted it; the nobles 
have acted upon the conviction, in 
every event of a social nature; the 
army have made it a watchword ; and 
the people cling to the assurance as 
their one solitary gleam of hope, in 
the sympathising interest of the Bri- 
tish nation. Ilence we see, that while 
the national interests of Austria should 
decide her against any alliance with 
Russia, all her instinets of feeling, 
and all her pride as a nation, point 
diametrically in an opposite direction. 
Should the alternative of adoption be- 
tween these two influences arise in 
countries with popular institutions, 
freedom of speech and liberty of dis- 
cussion would weigh well the balance, 
and determine on the course of action; 
but inastate like Austria, where the 
people are unrecoguised—where their 
will, their passions, their hopes and 
fears go for nothing — all is left to the 
unfettered impulses of Government, 
and the consequence is, that halting, 
undecided, doubtful policy, pressed by 
the contending and opposite forces of 
material advantage, and smouldering, 
but deep resentment. 

That Austria should ever have been 
supposed true to our cause and a well. 
wisher to our arms, was an opinion 
which few Englishmen with the advan. 
tages of personal knowledge could 
concur in; and yet it seems to have 
been the cherished notion of our Go- 
veriment at home. Lord Clarendon, 
with all the sources of peculiar infor. 
mation at his command, unhesitatingly 

roclaimed this conviction. Lord John 
Russell himself declared his firmest 
reliance on Austrian co-operation. 
Where they discovered the signs of 
this satisfying belief—whence they 
drew this comfortable assurance—it is 
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very difficult to say. Assuredly, not 
from the recognised declarations of 
the Austrian Government; as little 
from the candour and openness of 
their officials. Perhaps it was from 
the palpable tone of society at Vienna, 
where to be English was to be pro- 
scribed ; perhaps from the treatment 
experienced by every traveller of our 
nation unfortunate enough to be at 
the merey of Austrian petty despotism; 
perhaps in the insulting language and 
demeanour of the Austrian army, un- 
measured in the offensive criticisins of 
our troops; or perhaps it was in the 
friendly columns of a press that depre- 
ciated our successes with the same in- 
genuity that it exalted any petty ad- 
vantages Russia had obtained over us. 
If these were not the inspirations of 
the pleasant doctrine, we know not 
where to seek for them ! 

Of the general temper and tone in 
which Austrians treated our quarrel 
with Russia, we ean speak confidently, 
and as confidently declare, that we 
never met with one of any rank in the 
service, or any position in the State, 
who did not frankly proclaim, that 
however little he liked Russia, he liked 
us still less; and that he deemed the 
question at issue was not the possible 
supremacy of the Czar in ‘lurkey, 
but the great struggle between mo- 
narchy on one hand, and democracy 
and its results on the other, 

As it has not unfrequently happened 
in our history, that out of our wars 
have grown combinations and events 
which have mainly tended to our na- 
tional greatness, there is a pretty 
general disposition on the part of all 
foreigners to attribute to us a far 
more prophetic policy than we really 
pursue. scribing to our foresight 
the casualties that have redounded to 
our benefit, they harass their ingenuity 
to divine what new device of craft and 
subtlety we have fullen upon, and by 
what new artilice “ La Perfide Albion”’ 
is about to impose upon Europe. Some 
of the solutions of our present policy 
in the East are striking illustrations of 
these strange imaginings. Wearied of 
supposing that it is our dread of Rus- 
sian invasion in the north of India that 
has suggested our sudden affection for 
Turkey, the Austrians have now dis- 
covered the true cause of our policy. 
England, they say, aspires to maritime 
supremacy ; in this her only real rival 
is Russia; when once, then, by the 
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aid of France, sho has succeeded in 
annihilating the Russian navy, she has 
no longer anything to fear, and can, 
at her own fitting opportunity, fall 
upon her late ally, and thus attain to 
the undisputed mastery of the ocean, 
It might possibly occur to less inge- 
nious intelligences, that Great Britain 
has not so much to dread from the 
fleets thut lie chained under the pro. 
tecting guns of Cronstadt, and are 
sunk many a fathom beneath the waters 
of Sebastopol. Commoner minds 
might discover that a navy that dares 
not venture out to sea can scarcely 
contest a maritime supremacy; but 
gifted faculties discern througi these 
apparent signs of weakness the evi- 
denees of power, and boldly proclaim 
that the Russian of 1854 is the same 
unconquerable foe as he was found to 
be in the year 1812, 

Pverile and unsupported by even 
the shadow of a proof as this supposi- 
tion is, we have heard it, we dare not 
say how many times, gravely alleged 
and as gravely admitted. Indeed, the 
less possible an assumption is the 
more readily will it be believed as the 
explanation of that cunning policy by 
which Perfidious Britain always ac- 
complishes her ends. One success, also, 
generally attends these absurd theo. 
ries—they are too great insults to rea- 
son to admit of calm denial, they are 
too gross outrages on intelligence to 
suggest a patient refutation, 

Uur only object in alluding to 
these things here is, to show that no 

ossible doubt need ever have existed 
in any reasonable mind as to the feel- 
ing entertained by Austria towards us, 
The score of the grievances, although 
dating from a very recent date, is 
sufliciently long. ‘The reception ex- 
tended to Kossuth and his followers, 
the assault on Marshal Haynau, went 
probably further to embitter this sen- 
timent than any grave political act 
could have done. In fact, it was pal- 
pable that in no country of Europe 
did the name of Enylishman suggest 
such measures of severity, and even 
insult, as in the dominions of the Aus- 
trian Emperor. Nor was the practice 
of these annoyances unknown to our 
Government. The vexatious exactions 
of custom-house officers and passport- 
people formed no small share of the 
work of our legations abroad; and 
ministers and secretaries of our diffe- 
rent missions well know the pleasures 
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of corresponding with the officials of 
the most stubborn of all bureaucracies, 

The measures of severity extended 
to our countrymen in Tuscany are 
well known, and equally well under- 
stood is their source in the hatred of 
Austria. Now, remembering all these 
things,.and well weighing their im- 
portance, it is curious to see why our 
Government should ever have con- 
fided in Austria, and why we should 
have accepted the most equivocal and 
evasive promises as good and safe assur- 
ances of her co-operation and alliance. 

From the very day and hour the 
Russians crossed the Pruth, her con- 
duct has been false and treacherous, 
Always projecting a line of action to 
be taken under certain eventualities, 
she has as constantly evaded the per- 
formance when these _ eventualities 
arose, by the pretext that meanwhile 
new combinations had occurred, and 
new circumstances taken place. Now 
it was a confidential communication 
from Russia, that nothing was intended 
by her beyond a mere ‘ demonstra- 
tion ;” now it was simply a mode of 
hastening negotiations by the assump- 
tion of a ** material guarantee.’”’ Later 
on, it was a grave complaint that the 
Western Powers had entered the Bos- 
phorus. In fact, subterfuge and de- 
ception at every step marked the course 
of negotiations which none but a Lord 
Westmoreland could have conducted 
without frankly declaring them an in- 
sult to his nation, and an outrage to 
common sense. 

It is well known that our ally, 
France, never concurred in these de- 
lusions. It is even said, that the only 
coldness in our relations with her arose 
on this very point—the degree of trust 
to be reposed in Austria; the Emperor 
Napoleon urgently insisting on the ne- 
cessity of some distinct pledge of her 
future intentions, and a categorical 
assurance of what her scene of action 
would be. 

By what arguments this opinion was 
overruled, we are at a loss to conceive. 
They could scarcely have been founded 
in any confidence in Austrian friend- 
ship. Every despatch that reached 
Downing-street might have aided in 
dispelling such an illusion. They may 
then have reposed on some imaginary 
necessity to temporise with this power, 
and possibly by the force of eventu- 
alities to draw her over to our side. 
With this view, perhaps, too, we dis- 
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couraged the employment of refugees 
in the Turkish army, and rejected the 
services of some of the most distin- 
guished leaders of the Hungarian 
Revolution. We even condescended 
to hold stern language to Italy, and 
gave Lombardy to understand that we 
no longer looked with such abhorrence 
on the Austrian rule in the north of 
Italy. It was, doubtless, but fair deal- 
ing not to disturb the peaceful state of 
an ally’s dominions — but was she an 
ally ?— there is the entire question. 
Has Austria played any other part, 
throughout these negotiations and the 
war that followed them, than that of 
a Russian agent? Where was her 
friendship for the Western Powers, 
when the Russians crossed the Danube, 
and might have been taken in the flank 
by an Austrian army, and thus strate- 
getically checkmated ? Where, when 
the Greek insurrection was hatching at 
Munich, at the very moment of the 
young Emperor's marriage with a Ba- 
varian princess? Where, again, was 
her friendship — where even her ho- 
nesty, when from the port of Leghorn 
—garrisoned by Austrian soldiers, and 
still in state of siege—armed followers 
of the Greek revolt sailed forth to join 
the insurgents? ‘These are very trou- 
blesome facts to reconcile with friend- 
ship and good-will to our cause. We 
speak not of the tone maintained to- 
wards all our legations abroad by the 
Ministers of Austria — a tone of cold 
distrust, sufficient to show that, in our 
hopes, our fears, and our expectations, 
they had neither part nor sympathy. 

It would almost appear as if miscon- 
ception and mistake were destined to 
preside over every step in this unhappy 
struggle, and that we only escaped 
from one illusion to find ourselves in 
conflict with another. We by no means 
desire to raise the oft-mooted question 
of whether the war was necessary, or 
at least inevitable. The quarrels of 
nations, like those of individuals, oc- 
casionally involve matters of ‘* amour 
propre” to an extent that retreat is 
impossible without dishonour, and each 
party addresses himself to a combat 
that in secret he knows to have been 
evitable. That an earlier demonstra- 
tion of firmness on our part would have 
prevented the war, there are few now 
to dispute. The Russian Emperor 
totally miscalculated the spirit of our 
country, in supposing that any amount 
of its material interests would have 
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blinded Englishmen when a question 
of personal honour was in view. He 
disbelieved also the possibility of a 
French alliance, or clung to the hope 
that such a union could never be lasting 
nor solid, 

But were we, on our side, free of 
similar, or even greater errors? Is 
not every estimate we have formed 
of Russia a gross blunder? We have 
measured her by a European standard, 
and calculated every eventuality that 
might befull her by the gauge of Euro. 
pean interests. We have persuaded 
ourselves that the same means of at- 
tack that succeed elsewhere must ne- 
cessarily prevail against her, totally 
forgetting that there is not a single 
question of her polity, her trade, her 
finances, and her social condition, that 
is not diametrically the reverse of our 
own. 

Newspaper writers have grown pa- 
thetic over the sad serfdom that is 
drafted into the ranks of the Czar’s 
armies, torn from their homes and fa- 
milies to perish in some far away land ; 
but they have forgotten tocommemorate 
the burning fanaticism of these simple 
peasants, the holy zeal for their Church, 
and their devotion to their Emperor. 
They have overlooked the fact, that 
this war has been popularised by every 
appeal to Russian nationality. To 
this enthusiasm we have nothing to 
oppose, save the splendid heroism of 
our troops, who really know nothing 
of the cause for which they combat— 
the Allies are fighting the Russians 
because the Russian guns and squa- 
drons are drawn up agaiust them. 
What do, or what by possibility could, 
our soldiers know of Muscovite ambi- 
tion, the balance of power, and the 
rest of it! Now, doubtless, the brav- 
ery of such forces is a fund upon which 
we may draw at will! ‘There is not 
an effort of human endurance, there 
is not an action or an exploit of human 
daring and energy, that cannot be ac- 
complished by such men. Still let us 
not undervalue the sentiment that per- 
vades our enemy, and makes him fancy 
himself a holy martyr in the great 
cause of his Church. It would be a 
fatal error to imagine that we owe 
this war to the mere ambition of the 
Czar: we owe it to the instincts, the 
passions, and the hopes of the old 
Russian party—the strongest and most 
cohesive element of the nation. By 
them and by the priesthood has this 





struggle been suggested ; the Emperor 
is but the head of a movement, too 
werful even for him to resist, were 

e so inclined. Another mistake have 
we made, and by no means an unim- 
portant one —it isin supposing that 
our blockade of the northern ports has 
greatly damaged the commerce of Rus- 
sia; the real fact being, that we have 
but thrown their trade into new chan- 
nels, and directed landwise what for- 
merly went seaward, to the inconceiv- 
able benefit of Prussia, who assuredly 
is not over-zealous fur our interests. 
Everything in this land of snows and 
serfdom is strange, anomalous, and 
unlike all the rest of the world: even 
her greatness has been accomplished 
by reverses and defeats, and not by 
victories. Peter the Great capitulated 
on the Pruth; Catherine effected the 
conquest of the Crimea by a long se- 
ries of disasters. How was Poland 
subdued — the French army of 1812 
annihilated—but by the steady and per- 
sistent endurance of misfortune, a 
power to survive the calamities that 
enfold both the conqueror and the 
conquered! This is the real strength 
of Kussia; this is an element of resist- 
ance that will always make aggressive 
war upon her the most harassing and 
exhausting of all undertakings. 

_ Let us manfully confront this ques- 
tion, and ask ourselves, what have we 
done, if Sebastopol should fall to-mor- 
row? We have, doubtless, inflicted 
a great blow on the Imperial power, 
and destroyed the naval supremacy of 
Russia in the Black Sea. But are we 
the nearer to a Peace? Are we more 
likely to find the Emperor more trac- 
table in his reverses, than when deem- 
ing himself all powerful? Assuredly 
not; and still less should we expect 
the Russian people disposed to accept, 
as an inevitable evidence of their inte- 
riority, the fall of a fortress, of whose 
very whereabouts they are ignorant. 
To understand the conflict we are en- 
gaged in, let us bear in mind, that 
public opinion, at least as understood 
in our country, has no existence in 
Russia. The word of the Czar is the 
first article of their creed; the bulle- 
tin of his lieutenant an incontroverti- 
ble document. We need go no farther 
back than to the 7’eDeums celebrated to 
commemorate the victory on the Alma, 
to show us how far truth and fact are 
likely to influence the public mind of 
that people. 
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Let us not for a moment be misun- 
derstood, nor supposed, while thus 
enumerating the difficulties of our po. 
sition, to be the advocates of any sub- 
missive policy. We are at war, now: 
the question is no longer whether the 
war was a wise or an unwise one — 
whether evitable or the reverse, The 

oint to be considered alone is, how 
ost to meet ourenemy. We live in 
a land of free discussion, and where 
each is at liberty to arraign the acts 
of our rulers, the wisdom of their mea- 
sures, nay, even to criticise the achieve- 
ments of our gallant soldiers. Op- 

osed to us we have a nation actuated 
& one impulse, directed by one will, 
neither daring to question nor inquire, 
With us a war will be always a battle- 
ground for rival parties ; and to men 
whose patriotism or policy may shame 
them from disputing the justice of our 
cause, a hundred questions will arise 
as to the conduct of operations, the 
skill, the energy, and the promptitude 
that have guided them. Let us 
march shoulder to shoulder against the 
enemy in the House as we could do in 
the field! Let us prove that the spirit 
of that liberty, of which we boast so 
proudly, is no impediment to our pa- 
triotism —let us discuss freely, but 
never hamper the action of our Govern- 
ment. Such a struggle as we are en- 
gaged in will, necessarily, demand 
great sacrifices; and there is little 
doubt that the nation will make them. 
The real difficulty will be, to make 
those smaller sacrifices of personal 
feeling and individual opinion, which 
muke of each bystander a critic of 
passing events. Petty differences of 
opinion, the most trivial discrepancies 
of judgment, are seized upon by the 
Russian press as evidences of a divided 
state of public opinion on the war; 
and such a letter as Mr. Bright wrote 
a short time since is calculated t> cause 
irreparable damage to the cause of 
truth. 

‘There are but two methods in which 
a war with Russia can be conducted. 
The invasion of the interior, and the 
destruction of her strongholds is one ; 
to array against her the liberal force 
of European feeling, is the other. ‘The 
experience of the great Napoleon 
should be final as to the possible suc- 
cess of the first of these. ‘The same 
policy, the same resources, the same 
snows and ice that overthrew the grand 
army are yet in waiting for its succes» 
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sor. Let us not adventure upon so 
hopeless an enterprise. The conquest 
of the Crimea, the oceupation of St. 
Petersburgh, would be fatal events to 
countries constituted like our own ; but 
in Russia such defeats would be as no- 
thing. Should we lay Sebastopol in 
ruins, the Czar would point to it as 
an evidence that we dared not rebuild 
it. Should we date a despatch from the 
Neva, an imperial ukase from Moscow 
would proclaim that city the capital of 
the empire, Heu! sirs, let us hope to 
weary out our enemy. This policy is 
his own. It is in the protraction of 
the war, its terrible sacrifices, the 
wounds it inflicts on home-happiness 
and family affection, the injuries te 
the cause of civilisation ;— it is on these 
he builds his hopes of subduing us; 
and here, indeed, is the one solitary 
point in which barbarism is an over. 
match for civilisation. Aggressive 
war on Russia must always prove un. 
rewarding, even where its success has 
been complete. ‘The wealth of the 
country is not of a kind to be assailable 
by forced conscription, nor are the ma- 
terial resources such as could be pro- 
fitably employed by the conqueror, 
Our true hope in such a struggle as 
we are now engaged in must lie in 
arraying against our enemy the whole 
force and strength of liberal opinion in 
Europe ; banding together in a holy 
league the States who cherish the sen- 
timents of liberty and thoughts of 
civilisation ; evoking the extinct na- 
tionalities of Finland and Poland ; and 
raising, if need be, the vast populations 
of dissatisfied Germany to assert their 
freedom. But first of all, let us cate- 
gorically demand from Austria a de- 
claration of her intentions, They are 
already more than doubtful, and even 
in their hesitation they are acting in- 
juriously on our interests. To this 
wavering policy is it owing that the 
Turkish forces under Omar Pasha have 
been held inactive for weeks, and, 
in consequence, the Russians have been 
at liberty to reinforce the army in the 
Crimea, without dread of an attack 
elsewhere. How long are we to accept 
of such an alliance as this? How long 
are we to tamper with a treachery that 
has cost us the lives of some of our best 
and most gallant defenders? ‘The 
difficulties of Austria — the phrase has 
become stereotyped in diplomacy — 
have hitherto exempted her from the 


stern demand of what she means to do, 
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But can we delay the question any 
longer? Can she hesitate about it 
when we see the lines of her policy on 
the Danubian provinces, where every 
effort is being made to disparage the 
Turkish rule, and substitute the stern 
discipline by which she governs Lom- 
bardy? Are we still to preserve si- 
lence, while the cross-fire of diplomatic 
notes goes on with Berlin, suggesting 
the conditions upon which a peace can 
be made —a peace in which the great 
powers of the West have made no 
pledge to concur ? 

We know that it is a fashionable doc- 
trine, and especially in diplomatic cir- 
cles, that Austria should not be pushed 
to a declaration—that the peculiarities 
of her position are such as should ex- 
einpt her from a peremptory demand 
of her intentions. But has not this 
delicacy been extended far enough? 
Has it not been pursued from the very 
commencement of the present struggle 
to the very hour we live in? Above 
all, are we to persist in it in the face of 
demonstrations the reverse of friendly 
to us, and conduct positively and un- 
questionably injurious ? 

It has been said that Austria is only 
waiting to see to which side the balance 
of victory inclines, to decide upon her 
alliance, and that the result of the 
siege of Sebastopol will determine her 

volicy. Little complimentary as this 
literpretation may be to her good 
faith, we do not believe it ; nay, we go 
further, and say, that our success in 
the Crimea would almost as certainly 
be the signal for her adhesion to Rus. 
sia, There is nothing which that em- 
aire dreads so much as the possibi- 
oo of English, or even French supre- 
macy, on the eastern frontiers of her 
own states, All her dread of Russia is 
inferior to this; since it is not the 
force of armies — horse, foot, and dra- 
goons—to which she could oppose her 
own, and wait the chances of war, that 
she has to fear, but the overwhelm. 
ing power of those notions of liberty 
that will flow over her states — the in- 
fluence of opinions which at once would 
strike at the root of her whole sove- 
reignty. What would become of all 
her possessions along the Adriatic ?— 
what of Hungary iself, exposed to 
such a neighbourhood? ‘They who 
think that Austria must be with us 
know little, indeed, of the spirit that 
guides her counsels, The greater, 


therefore, this fear on her part, the 
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more imminently necessary is it that 
we should press her as to her deci- 
sion. It is, doubtless, a bold and dar. 
ing step, but happily it is one of which, 
to a certain extent, we can count the 
cost. Should she openly declare for 
our alliance, and guarantee that policy. 
by prompt and efficient aid, the war 
must soon terminate, The large army 
which could suddenly act on the fron- 
tiers of Gallicia and Bessarabia would 
be sufficient to close the campaign, 
Should she incline to Russia, let there 
be no longer any hesitation in our 
policy. Rally round our standard— 
that of Liberty — the scattered frag. 
ments of her dissatisfied states. With 
Hungary in open revolt, Lombardy in 
arms, the Herzogovine supplied by our 
coasters with means and munitions of 
war, she will have enough on her hands 
to occupy her without lending squa- 
drons to the Czar. Without the aid 
of Russia in 48, Hungary had over. 
powered her. What will not that 
brave people be capable of, when aided 
by the sympathies of all western Eu- 
rope? In the last struggle, too, the 
revolutions of Hungary aud Italy were 
not contemporaneous. Austria had 
subdued the former before the latter 
broke out. A concerted movement 
would as certainly overwhelm her. 
From the hour that Hungary cries to 
Freedom, Austria is stripped of the 
flower of her army. The most splen- 
did light cavalry in the world, seven- 
teen regiments of hussars, each from 
twelve to fifteen hundred strong, twenty 
battalions of infantry, such troops ag 
the French Zouaves, are arrayed 
against her. With the French in oc. 
cupation at Rome, and an English 
squadron in the Adriatic, Italy will 
not present such a struggle as in the 
year ‘48; nor will Venice have to sus- 
tain an hour of that siege which her 
gallantry supported for months long, 
Such events as these are doubtless 
terrible to contemplate; nor can any 
man forsee the consequences, Whois 
to write the boundaries of Europe after 
the first five years of such a struggle ? 
Who can predicate the destinies of 
humanity when such a conflict has once 
begun? Happily, the eventuality is 
not so certain, The peremptory de- 


mand upon Austria, if only aecompa- 
nied by some demonstration of our 
future policy, may exact from her 
fears what we could never hope from 
her affection. 


They who know her 
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best describe her policy as ever dic- 
tated by a view to the permanence of 
her present institutions, unchanged 
and unmodified. Perhaps she may see 
that an alliance with the Western 
Powers is the safest guarantee of this. 
At all events, we shall know upon what 
and whom we have to reckon. The 
folly of regarding a secret foe as a 
friend will be eradicated, and we shall 
address ourselves to the wider conflict 
before us with only the more manl 
consciousness that « more worthy task 
is before us than the emancipation of 
the Turk, and the integrity of the Ot- 
toman Empire. 

There will be despondency on the 
Stock Exchange, and a fall in the 
funds, when the answer comes from 
Vienna. Very likely! There aremany 
in England credulous enough to pin 
their faith on Austria ; but the spirit of 
the nation, fully roused as to her great 
duties, and the gigantic resources then 
available for her purpose — the whole 
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force and power of liberal Europe—will 


soon restore cour to the money- 
market ; and with England and France 
at the head of such a movement, the 
cause of civilisation is assured, and the 
dread of the Cossack exterminated 
for ever in Europe. 





[It will be manifest to the reader 
that the foregoing observations were 
written before the Austrian treaty was 
laid upon the table of Parliament. 
Nevertheless the views it puts forward 
are, we regret to say, by no means put 
out of date by the revelations of that 
remarkable document. <A treaty offen- 
sive and defensive, which admits of the 
description given to it by Lord Jobn 
Russell, “ certainly not containing any- 
thing very precise,” is not worth the 
paper upon which it is written. This 
treaty may bind France and England 
to sustain Austria if she should be at 
war with Russia: it in no way pledges 
Austria to enter into such a war. ] 
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PRRILS OF PEEPING. 


Tue habitués of the Great Exhibition 
will not have forgotten the collection 
of anatomical “ preparations” dis- 
played at the angle of one of the ave- 
nues leading to the French department. 
It was the contribution to the world’s 
wonders of Dr. Azoux — a gentleman 
of great clinical celebrity on the Con- 
tinent. His representative, whose 
name I do not recollect, was a most 
efficient expounder of the clever fac- 
similes of organic life committed to his 
charge; and, in addition to the im- 
promptu explanations afforded by him 
to the large groups — chiefly ladies — 
who constantly thronged his stall, he 
favoured the more zealous of his disci- 
ples with an able course of lectures on 
the human “ subject,” and was followed 
daily by an eager crowd to an enclosure 
in one of the galleries, where, by the 
aid of a monster-model he developed 
the marvellous structure of the horse. 
I used to take great pleasure in this 
gentleman's conversation, as remark- 
able for modesty as it was for intelli- 
gence, and being officially engaged at 


the ** Palace” my spare moments were 
often spent in his society. 

One morning, before the influx of 
the million, I found him as usual near 
his station. He was chatting to a 
French gentleman, about sixty years 
of age, and of prepossessing appear- 
ance. With true English diseretion I 
indicated by my reserved salute, en 
passant, that I did not wish to intrude; 
but, ignoring this “ cut polite,” my 
friend brought me up with a cordial 
hail, and forthwith presented me to 
his principal, Dr. Azoux. Being him- 
self presently called away, he left us 
téte-a-téte. 

I gladly seized the opportunity of 
applying Burke’s golden rule of inter- 
course, by drawing out the doctor on 
his speciality: and, with this view, of- 
fered him my arm and proposed a turn 
through the building. I led him to 
that part of the great aisle where the 
sculpture most abounds ; and speedily 
descending from the higher spheres of 
criticism, I contrived to elicit his re- 


marks on the evidence afforded by the 
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works before us of the degree of ana- 
tomical skill possessed by their authors. 
The doctor unconsciously mounted his 
hobby, and went off at a pleasant 
amble, unmistakably showing that he 
was on favourite and familiar ground. 
Beginning with the celebrated group of 
Kiss, and passing on through all the in- 
termediate stages to the Americo-Medi- 
cean chef d'auvre of the ‘‘ Greek slave,” 
he did not omit to point out, in every 
individual instance, startling proofs of 
anatomical blundering. It would be, 
perhaps, invidious to record his stric- 
tures, and a thankless office to disen- 
chant the bliss of ignorance; but I 
admit that my own estimate of the 
charms of many of the “ unprotected 
females” in canbe whom we surveyed, 
was wofully diminished, when, in one 
case, it was demonstrated that the lady 
in question was in an impossible atti- 
tude ; in another that her goddesship, 
however she might — “jure divino ” — 
fly, could not—* de facto” — without 
an obvious miracle, walk; and that 
the dorso-costal developments of a cer- 
tain plump nymph, evidently intended 
by the artist as stunning proofs of ela- 
borate ‘‘ treatment,” and conscientious 
adherence to nature, were due to no- 
thing but the compound influence on 
his imagination of a bustle and a pair 
of stays. 

** See,” cried the doctor, growing 
animated, ‘‘to what a ‘reductio ad 
absurdum’ modern stone - cutting — 
miscalled sculpture — bas brought the 
noblest of Arts! To embody charac- 
ter in the Epic, or ‘hold the mirror 
up to Nature’ in the Drama, it has 
ever been held that a profound know- 
ledge of the most secret workings of 
the human heart was indispensable ; 
and the immeasurable superiority of 

our Shakspeare is due to the divine 
instinct, which enabled him, above all 
other men, to produce external mani- 
festations of life in exact accordance 
with the spiritual mechanism within. 
He had deeply studied and knew well 
the subtlest springs of that mysterious 
mechanism, and the marvellous crea- 
tions of his genius are, therefore, em- 
bodiments of a real and palpable exist- 
ence. So — a fortiori — should it be 
with sculpture, the very essence of 
which is the transfusion of mimic life 
into the ‘ breathing marble ;’ whether 
in repose, in action, or in thought 
(three conditions so wonderfully ex- 
pressed by the statue of A’schines, as 
VOle XLV.——NO. CCLXY. 
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viewed from three different points in 
the Gallery of Naples), the sculptor’s 
representation of the human form 
should be such as to impress the be- 
holder with the idea that if the Pro- 
methean breath were suddenly infused, 
it would descend from its pedestal in 
all the pride of perfect organisation. 
How can such a feat as this be achieved 
without a profound intelligence of the 
uses and functions of every — the mi- 
nutest — portion of the animal econo- 
my; in a word, without that anatomi- 
cal science, in which modern artists are 
so deficient, and the ancients so ex- 
celled ?” 

‘And yet, Doctor,” said I, ‘is it 
not strange that in this particular point 
we should not far surpass the Greeks, 
seeing that, ener tees gifted than 
they in the faculties of intuitive per- 
ception and imitative power, we pos- 
sess—what they did not —the surgical 
skill, which has brought in aid of 
Art the immense auxiliary of dissec. 
tion ?” 

*¢ Dissection !” cried he; “and do 
you mean to assert that the ancients 
did not with knife and scalpel explore 
as minutely as ever did our Larreys 
and Hunters the human subject ? 
What, then, I should be glad to know, 
was Apelles doing for three whole 
years in Egypt?” 

Quite taken aback by this challenge, 
I admitted that I could not for the life 
of me answer the question, and begged 
him to explain. 

* It is a well-ascertained fact,” pro- 
ceeded the doctor, * that, like most of 
his eminent cotemporaries, Apelles did 
not consider his education complete, 
until—as we visit Rome or Florence— 
he had studied his art at Thebes. And, 
as a French or English artist would do 
well, while in Italy, to be on good 
terms with the heads of the Church, 
so Apelles took care to ingratiate him- 
self with the Magi, and became such a 
favourite, that he obtained permission 
to take up his quarters within the pre- 
cincts of one of their temples. To this 
temple was attached a spacious ceme- 
tery, in an angle of which, we are 
told, Apelles constructed a rude dwell- 
ing, which he made his studio, and 
where he remained three years. Now, 
what do you suppose he was doing all 
that time?” 

“‘ Probably painting,” I suggested. 

“‘ Pardonnez moi, Monsieur,” replied 
the doctor ; “that he could have done 
I 
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as well anywhere else. No, sir; he was 
dissecting.” 

Seeing that I was unable to repress 
a smile, the doctor — no doubt pitying 
my ignorance—went on to amplify his 
very startling anecdote. Where he 
had obtained his information, I am not 
learned enough to say; but, with a!l 
the gravity of ‘“‘one who ought to 
know,” he proceeded to acquaint me 
that, by the laws of Egypt, the bodies 
of all who made up the obituary list 
within the bills of mortality at Thebes, 
were, as soon as life was extinct, hand- 
ed over to the priests, who took charge 
of them to superintend the process of 
embalming, for which purpose they 
had the custody — and no questions 
asked—of the remains for three weeks 
oramonth. Here was a rich harvest 
of subjects! What young surgical 
student would not envy Apelles — 
lucky dog—to have full scope for saw, 

robe, and forceps, upon every possi- 

le variety of materiel, without h: ving 
occasion to resort to the vulgar expe- 
diet and ungentlemanly hazard of 
body-snatching! Here, according to 
my authority, Apelles worked away 
to his heart’s content, until he became 
qualified as a first-rate demonstra- 
tor. 

It was not, however, without con- 
siderable caution that he conducted 
his proceedings. People, it seems, in 
Egypt — like the general run of man- 
kind in our day—had no fancy to allow 
the dead bodies of their blood-relations 
to be cut up for the benefit of art ; and 
there was something so suspicious in 
the circumstance of a Greek gentleman 
of Apelles’s figure and condition lo- 
cating himself in such a queer way— 
instead of putting up at a hotel, or 
boarding with some respect table family 
in Thebes — that by degrees some of 
the ancestors, probably, of Paul Pry— 
a tace that goes quite back to the 
Pharaohs — began to peer about the 
hermitage of our painter, and to in- 
commode him by their impertinent 
curiosity. The artist, who, by the 
doctor’s account, must have been of a 
choleric temperament, became savage 
at these encroachments on his privacy ; 
and, providing himself with a stout 
cudgel, bolted out one evening on the 
reconnoitring party, and laid about 
him so vigorously, that after making 
mummy—if not muminies—of a ro ind 
dozen, he struck such terror into the 
whole Pry connexion, that not one of 


the family ever dared to molest him 
afterwards. 

At this climax of the doctor's story, 
which | shall be very much obliged to 
any of my classical readers to deny or 
confirm, I could no longer contain my- 
self, but burst out in so vociferous a 
laugh, that I got a hint from Mr. 
Pierce, the police inspector, that her 
Majesty had just entered the building. 
Off in a twinkling darted the doctor, 
eager, as all his countrymen remark- 
ably were, to catch a glimpse of 
Royalty. I had barely time to take a 
hurried leave, and hastened back to my 
department. 

Not all the gravity of official duty 
could banish the recollection of my 
morning adventure. The image of 
Apelles brandishing his cudgel, like an 
Irishman at a faction-fight, among the 
rabble-rout of flying Egyptians, haunt- 
ed my imagination in such ludicrous 
forms, that 1 could not help, again and 
again, indulging in the relief of laugh- 
ter. Indeed I never shall forget the 
pangs I suffered in endeavouring to 
repress this explosive tendency, while 
explaining to the Queen of the French 
some of the oa of English machine- 
ry; and being, I suppose, exhausted 
by this effort, ‘l fairly broke down in a 
circle of foreign savans, when, upon 
an observation from Baron von Stiffen- 
bach in favour of decimal coinage; I 
went off in such a roar, that I had no- 
thing for it but to beat a hasty retreat, 
leaving them to settle it among them 
where lay the point of the joke. 

This effort of nature brought on a 


crisis; but I felt strong symptoms of 


relapse when, later in the day, I was 
joined by two or three friends, who 
were wont oce asionally to favour me 
with their lively society. Of this clique, 
Harry Templeton was decidedly the 
Corypheus. Gay, accomplished, per- 
fectly costumed, and remarkably, 
though perhaps not unconsciously, 
good. looking, he was a general favour- 
ite, and ne ver failed to brighten the 
dullest circle into which he might 
chance to be thrown. His exuberant 
health, his buoyant spirits, and his 
kindly nature, all bespoke the posses- 
sion of that diffusive happiness which, 
like charity, is ‘* twice blessed,’ mak- 
ing a social sunshine, in which it is so 
delightful to bask. His forte was con- 
versation — the familiar form, by the 
way, in which so much wit and wisdom 
have been bequeathed to mankind. 
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Quick perception, fluent elocution, 
and that agreeable spice of vanity 
which implies the value set on the ap- 
preciation of others’ compliments, and 
conciliates an audience, formed his na- 
tural qualifications for excellence in 
this accomplishment, in the display of 
which he could farther draw on the 
resources of an university education, 
and the experience of a brilliant ju- 
niorship of three years on the Home 
Circuit. His weak point was an amus- 
ing ambition to shine upon all subjects. 
Polities, science, classics, literature, 
anecdote—all were alike to him. Who- 
ever started a topic, however abstruse, 
was sure to find Harry ready, as he 
phrazed it, ** to go into deep water.” 
And as he had a fertile imagination, a 
good memory, and great humour, he 
was never known to fuil in improvising 
a quotation, or in eclipsing, by a happy 
impromptu, the last importation of the 
marvellous from Germany, or of edi- 
torial waggery from ‘down east.” 
What a god-send to me under these 
circumstances was my interview with 
Dr. Azoux! “ For once,” thought I, 
«* I shall be too much for Templeton.” 
So, not to delay my triumph, I insi- 
diously turned the conversation into 
the direction of my intended vantage 
ground, and proposed a turn among 
the statuary. We soon got fully into 
the subject of Art, and my eloquent 
friend was in his element. Little, how- 
ever, did he calculate on finding in me 
so tough a customer. Some of my 
observations evidently struck him with 
surprise — my remarks on anatomy in 
particular excited his astonishment ; 
and when I wound all up with the 
anecdote of Apelles, the day, for the 
nonce, seemed mine, 

«Come, Templeton,” said I, already 
assuming the honours of victory, “ ad- 
mit that you never heard that; and 
that, for once, I have taken you out of 
your depth.” 

I could perceive, by a certain hu- 
morous twinkle of his eye, that he was 
bent on mischief; and, when the mer- 
riment produced by my story had 
subsided— 

“‘Sellinger,” cried he, with great 
solemnity, ‘I am astonished at your 
ignorance! But before I proceed to 
enlighten it, let me beg of you, as 4 
friend, never again to narrate that 
wretched anecdote. In the first place, 
it is apochryphal, having been clearly 
taenids, by Jenghves Von Muller, in 





his ‘ Risibilia,’ a scarce tract of the 
fifteenth century, to a waggish monk 
of Subraco, whose ‘Facatiz Veterum,’ 
is preserved among the Colonna MSS. 
He is generally called by the old hu- 
morists, ‘ Fra Charivari,’ but this was 
a sobriquet. His real name was 
Andrea Merivale, shortened by popu- 
lar usage to Andrea Meri; and, as he 
was frequently quoted under the latter 
cognomen only, some of the copyists, 
to distinguish him from his brother 
Bartholomeo, have introduced the 
Christian name after the Patronymié 
(a common practice with ourselves, as 
when we say, Bacon Roger, Kemble 
John), writing it thus, Meri Andrea— 
whence, by-the-bye, our English buffo 
term, Merry Andrew. So you see by 
what a miserable hoax you have been 
imposed upon. But the bad taste of 
the invention lies in the mean opinion 
it is calculated to convey of the divine 
Apelles. Granting, that when in- 
truded on, as you nonsensically repre- 
sent, he was engaged as Fra Charivari 
pretends, do you— does any man of 
common sense, suppose that he would 
have acted as described? Could a man 
of his unquestionable genius have so 
committed himself to all posterity, and 
proved himself so ineffubly inferior to 
Surgeon O’Rafferty under precisely 
similar circumstances ?” 

The extravagant oddity of the ap- 
peal, made in ‘Templeton’s best. man- 
ner, drew shouts of laughter from the 
whole party, including myself; and 
though [ plainly saw that i was to be 
victimised, I could not help joining in 
the general call for the story of Sur- 
geon O’Rafferty. 

‘Be it known to you, then,” said 
Templeton, “that early in the first 
week of January, 1839, Surgeon 
O’Rafferty, of St. Malachy’s Hospital, 
Dublin, having after breakfast one 
morning been looking over his unpaid 
Christmas bills, felt a sudden wish to 
rusticate, and was overjoyed at re- 
ceiving at the same moment a letter 
from his friend, Dr. Brannigan, lately 
appointed to the dispensary of Bally- 
clash, on the coast of Kerry, inviting 
him to his house. 

«<The very next evening saw the two 
friends luxuriantly lolling in two old. 
fashioned easy chairs, by a blazing turf 
fire in the dispensary parlour of that 
ilk, interchanging such chat over their 
reeking tumblers as the liveliest of me- 
dical practitioners might be supposed; 
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under such circumstances, to indulge 
in. Not that their conviviality was of 
the vulgar order. On the contrary, 
_ were both talented and enthusias- 
tic lovers of their profession. Indeed, 
Brannigan had been a distinguished 
student under Colles, Crampton, and 
the other Dublin celebrities ; and 
O’Rafferty being much his junior, 
promised himself great advantage from 
the opportunity of “‘ cramming” under 
his friendly direction for his next en- 
suing and last medical examination. 
Dire, however, was his disappointment 
on learning that, in that part of the 
country, “subjects” were not to be 

rocured. Ballyclash, to a man, was 

ostile to dissection, and the last occu- 
pant of the dispensary had to leave, 
under an escort of police, in conse- 
quence of the unpopularity arising from 
an unfounded rumour of his having 
tampered with the remains of farmer 
Rooney, lately deceased. 

« Further discussion on this, or any 
other topic, was interrupted by a sud- 
den gust down the chimney, which 
scattered the embers about the room, 
and unmistakably told of a coming 
storm. Fearful was the gale of that 
night, and awful the havoc it made on 
sea and land. Whole villages were 
laidin ruins; and to the terrors of the 
tempest were added the horrors of 
conflagration ; for the incendiary wind, 
as if sped on a mission of wrath, lite- 
rally swept, in its wild career, every 
hearth on its track, and seemed to 
league with its kindred element for 
wholesale destruction. The coast was 
strewed with wrecks. Ballyclash, in 
the recess of a sheltered cove, and un- 
der the lee of a bluff headland, escaped 
with little damage ; but disasters were 
rife in the immediate vicinity. A 
West Indiaman had foundered in the 
offing during the night, and every soul 
on board had perished. Fragments 
of the wreck were washed up by every 
wave—the entire population crowded 
to the beach, and all was trepidation, 
curiosity, and excitement. 

** A postern in the dispensary garden 
opened on the strand, where the doc- 
tor kept, for his own amusement, a 
four-oared gig; and as it fell dead 
calm towards evening, the two friends 
agreed to embark alone, and pull round 
the headland in quest of adventures. 
They prolonged their excursion till 
late, O’Rafferty taking a school-boy’s 
delight in the exercise of rowing. ‘The 
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moon rose, and accurately defined not 
only the rocky indentations of the 
coast, but the sublime outline of 
mountains that bounded the horizon, 
and framed in a marine picture of rare 
beauty. Not a figure was to be seen 
on the lately crowded beach — all was 
ee silence; and the gleaming 
ights of the village showed that the in- 
habitants had retired for the night. 

‘Our two medical friends struck 
out boldly; but just as they were near- 
ing their destination, O’Rafferty’s oar 
got entangled in some obstruction that 
brought the boat to a stand-still. A 
very slight examination proved that 
the floating mass was a human form; 
and the sailor costume left no doubt 
that the drowned man was one of the 
crew of the ill-fated West Indiaman. 
By great exertion, the two doctors 
lifted the body into the boat, and 
on the shadow of the chance of restor- 
ing animation, determined to convey it 
to the dispensary ; but with such pre- 
caution as to keep the incident a pro- 
found secret. This, you will say, was 
‘ humanity with ulterior views ;’ and I 
don’t care to deny it; for if unfortu- 
nately the poor sailor could not be 
brought to, what objection could there 
be to make him a posthumous contri- 
butor to science? Most of our best 
actions may be traced to mixed mo- 
tives; and so, perhaps, it was in this 
case. At all events, the poor mariner 
was stealthily conveyed through the 
postern, and safely lodged in a large 
room on the first floor, always kept 
under lock by the proprietor, and con- 
taining some of the ‘arcana’ of his 
craft, such asa skeleton in a glass.case 
—a hideous papier-maché model of the 
human figure — some horrible-looking 
fossils, a galvanic apparatus, and sun- 
dry other articles suggestive of the 
black art, in which it was firmly be- 
lieved the late incumbent had prac- 
tised in that same apartment. No in- 
mate, therefore, of the house would, 
after dusk, so much as venture into the 
corridor leading to this chamber ; and 
all notion of the possibility of resusci- 
tating poor Jack being out of the ques- 
tion, the scientific alternative was irre- 
sistible ; and O’Rafferty, enchanted at 
having secured so valuable a waif, de- 
termided to commence his anatomical 
operations the following morning. 

‘‘ For some days all went on delight- 
fully. Brannigan attended to his usual 
avocations, with the pleasant conscious- 
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ness that his guest was enjoying him- 
self to the top of his bent, and each 
evening was devoted to the discussion 
of the day’s practice. There is a fas- 
cination in dissection, of which the 
uninitiated can form no notion. It is 
akin to, but decidedly inferior, 1 can 
hold, in point of excitement, to the 
pleasurable emotions with which Mr. 
Calcraft is said to discharge the exe- 
cutive part of his profession. Be this 
as it may, O'Rafferty was in high 
spirits, and going a-head merrily with 
the sailor, for whose fate there was 
the less reason to mourn, that, in the 
course of nature, he must have soon 
died of a liver complaint, that organ 
being enlarged to an unusual size, and 
exhibiting such phenomena of disease 
that O’Rafferty, in his professional 
enthusiasm, pronounced it ‘a perfect 
GEM |’ 

‘‘In the meantime Ballyclash was not 
insensible to the unusual fact of a 
stranger being quartered at the Dis- 
pensary. For some days after his ar- 
rival he had circulated sufficiently to 
become an object of general notice 
and fair speculative gossip; but his 
disappearance had been so sudden and 
complete, that it was commonly sup- 
posed he had taken his departure— 
when, to the astonishment of the na- 
tives, it transpired one evening at the 
tap of the ‘ Kenmare Arms,’ through 
the indiscretion of Larry Gaff, the 

orter of the hospital, not only that 

r. O’Rafferty was ‘to the fore,’ 
but that he was ‘closetted all alone 
by himself in the Devil’s den’—the 
name usually given by the initiated to 
the apartment of his preference. 

** There happened to be, at that mo- 
ment, within earshot of Mr. Gaff, an 
individual who, though apparently ab- 
sorbed in a game of cribbage, in the 
snuggery, as it was called, of the tap, 
made a very particular note of his 
statement. This was no other than 
Mr. Rodolphus, alias Rhode, or, as he 
was still more significantly, and, by 
way of climax, called Buck Hickey — 
a youth, who for some time had been 
earning a discreditable notoriety by 
his precocious talents for every species 
of mischief. He was the lowest type 
of the genus Fast —a fraternity of 
which, under various but unmistakable 
forms, specimens are to be found in 
every grade of society. It was as 
great a mystery to explain how Buck 
Hickey contrived to ruffle it at wake, 


fair, and horse-race, as it is to divine 
how some of the best dressed men 
‘about town’ eke out the ways and 
means of fashionable existence. Ina 
financial point of view, fast men are 
positively inscrutable; and it is a cor- 
roborative fact that, without any visible 
source of income, Buck Hickey never 
seemed in want of small coin. He 
might, indeed, have improved his cir- 
cumstances by attending to the little 
farm held by his widowed mother; 
but he was so ‘assiduous,’ as the sar- 
castic exciseman observed, ‘ in sowing 
his wild oats,’ that he was not likely 
to cultivate or reap any other crop. 
His rollicking genius was in full swin, 
at the period of this narrative; an 
there was not an anonymous hoax or 
a vicious escapade within twelve miles 
round of which he did not get the 
credit. In a word, he was the terror 
of the sober-minded of every age and 
sex; and the said exciseman was wont 
drily to predict, that “‘ Buck Hickey 
would never die in a horizontal pos- 
ture. 

‘One of his marked propensities was 
a rabid curiosity, and this instinct was 
inflamed to the highest pitch by Larry 
Gaff’s report. He instantly, therefore, 
formed the resolution of investigating, 
in his own fashion, the mystery of the 
Dispensary, and of countermining, for 
the sheer love of mischief, whatever 
plot might, as he suspected, be under 
the surreptitious proceedings of Sur- 
geon O’Rafferty. In the popular tu- 
mult that had expelled the late prac- 
titioner, he had been a leader; and as 
he had given the name of ‘ The Devil's 
den’ to the very room now under con- 
sideration, he felt it his especial duty 
to explore the locality, and, as he 
phrased it, to ‘ unkennel the fox.’ It 
was an adventure of some difficulty, 
and one which he was resolved to at- 
tempt alone. Accordingly, towards 
nightfall, he proceeded to reconnoitre. 

** About the same hour, O’Rafferty 
being alone, in consequence of Dr. 
Brannigan’s absence on a distant call, 
made up his mind to spend a scientific 
evening in his favourite studio, more 
particularly as it was highly expedient 
to close, without farther delay, his 
learned investigations. Indeed, no- 
thing but his inveterate love of his 
pursuit could have made him hitherto 
insensible to the urgent necessity of 
forthwith procuring Christian burial 
for what remained of the defunct ma- 
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riner, whose longer detention above 
ground involved serious sanitary con- 
siderations. To ‘the den,’ accord- 
ingly, he proceeded ; but such even 
upon Ais nerves were the effects of the 
atmosphere of the apartment, that he 
was forced to avail himsélf of a step- 
ladder to open the large window — 
about six feet from the floor — which 
served to light and ventilate the room. 
He took advantage of the same con- 
venience to remove to a shelf near the 
window a large wooden bowl contain- 
ing that indescribable mass already 
mentioned as ‘the gem.’ These ar- 
rangements made, he lighted his lamp 
and commenced his operations. 
«In the meantime, Buck Hickey had 
decided on his plan of attack. The 
large window of the ‘den’ overlook- 
ed the garden, and, though ten or 
twelve feet from the ground, was ac- 
cessible by means of a ruined penthouse 
immediately under it. He took up a 
favourable position, under shelter of a 
yew hedge, and kept hiseye fixed on the 
well-known spot, when, to his great 
delight, a glare from that single win- 
dow of the whole range not only satis- 
fied him that the tenants of the ‘den’ 
were at their unholy rites, but showed 
that the sash was thrown up to its full 
height, thereby offering a temptation 
for a peep, not to be resisted. Stealth- 
ily and noiselessly approaching, he 
contrived to establish a precarious 
footing on the broken rafters of the 
penthouse, and, by slow degrees, 
edged on his advance, till by standing 
on tip-toe, he could place both hands 
on the sill above. With all his caution, 
however, he could not prevent a slight 
noise from some falling mortar, which 
caused him to pause, and hold his 
breath; while the effect of the same 
accident was to give O’Rafferty a little 
start, and put him on the qui vive for 
an explanation. It at once flashed 
across his mind that curiosity had 
something to do with the matter ; and 
this suspicion was the next minute con- 
firmed by the apparition on the oppo- 
site wall of a head and face, as clearly 
defined as if they had been projected 
by a magic lantern. Before he could 
turn round to verify the original, the 
shadow had disappeared. ‘he fact 
was, that in his eagerness for the first 
peep, Buck Hickey had not sufficiently 
secured his foot-hold of the rough-cast 
wall, and a portion of it giving way, 
he had suddenly subsided, to his own 
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great alarm, before he could realise 
anything like the intended survey. He 
had caught, however, a sufficient 
glimpse, as well as perfume, to stimu- 
late his ardour; and all being apparent- 
ly quiet within, he prepared more ef. 
fectually to repeat his experiment. 
Little did the unlucky wight dream of 
the reception that awaited him. O’Raf- 
ferty, anticipating his advent, and de- 
termined to administer to the intruder, 
whoever he might be, not only an ade. 
quate, but an appropriate and charac- 
teristic punishment, raised himself on 
the stepladder to the level of the sill, 
and seizing, by a sudden inspiration of 
genius, the bowl containing all the 
precious illustrations of liver-complaint 
—and the potency of which as a mis- 
sile may be more easily conceived than 
described—stood ready for action, feel- 
ing, when thus armed, superior to any 
emergency, and more than a match for 
the devil himself, if he came within 
reach ofa salute. He had not long to 
wait. Buck Hickey, renewing his 
gripe of the sill, again made a vigorous 
effort, and was most successfully rais- 
ing himself to the proper elevation, 
when — horror of horrors! the ‘Gem,’ 
with all its ghastly and gory accom- 
paniments, was, by a back-handed 
feat of O’ Rafferty, launched with such 
dire effect full in the face of the delin- 
quent that, as if shot by a bolt from 
heaven, he fell back with a stifled 
groan, and rolled, to all appearance, a 
corpse, into the garden. 

**O’Rafferty hastened out with a lan- 
tern, and found him in a dead swoon! 
He was joined at the moment by 
Brannigan, to whom he related the 
adventure ; and the two doctors took 
advantage of his unconscious state to 
remove him through the postern of 
the garden to the beach, whiles. after 
giving him a vigorous ablution of sea- 
water, ‘they left him, on the first signs 
of returning animation, to realise, as 
best he might, when he came to his 
senses, the events of the night. 

‘’Tisaproblem which, from that hour 
to this, he has never been able to solve, 
nor could it ever be accounted for, ex- 
cept by the two doctors, why, from that 
time forward, Buck Hickey was an al- 
tered man, and, in less than a month, 
emigrated to America.” 

When the laughter and applause 
with which the story was received had 
ceased— 


** Sellenger,” continued Templeton, 
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«‘T leave you to your own reflection. 
You have been sadly imposed upon ; 
but I hold it to be impossible that even 
your quantum of sagacity can fail to 
detect the utter futuity of supposing 
that Appelles, with such a supply as 
he must have had under the given cir- 
cumstances, of Egyptian Gems, would 
have so outraged the To Meswey, as to 
have employed a stick.” 


Before I could rally for a reply, a 
eal from the great French organ, pre- 
fiiting one of Mr. Best’s astounding 
fugues, caused such a rush to the spot 
where we were lounging, that we were 
forced to adjourn ; not, however, with- 
out agreeing to meet at seven, for an 
experimental dinner at Monsieur Soy- 
er’s Symposium of all Nations. 


WINTER LIFE AND SCENERY. 


Bare Winter owns the earth at last, 

The white sun rises late and slow, 

With scatter'd fires, and breathes the blast 
Bitterly from the hills of snow ; 

The world is dumb, the stream is dead, 
The dim shrubs shiver by the pane, 
And sounds, as from some aged brain, 

Swoon from the poplar overhead. 

Yet, though chill clouds of morning grey, 

Around our lonely roof are rolled, 

From winter day we'll turn away, 

Nor heed, by yonder hearth, the cold. 


Come, Mary, close beside me rest 

While flames the cheery crackling hearth ; 
The while our pleasant morning guest 

Shall gossip stories of the earth; 
Here shall we read of mighty wars 

That tyrants glory to renew, 

Great struggles of the good and true, 
Wild voyages under foreign stars. 

The world has still its faery tale ; 
Still new Alladins search for gold, 

Hark! it is but the wandering gale, 
Tapping the pane with fingers cold. 


A walk ? — yes, through the clear-aired day, 

Still facing southward let us go, 
Where spreads the quiet sky away 

In slips, like blue lakes in the snow. 
The land is dark, the forests sigh— 

See yonder branch all ledged with sleet, 

The numb bird clasps with tiny feet, 
And chirps a little shivering cry. 

Ah! bleakly breathes the bitter air, 
Come, Mary, by the woods we'll hold : 

The woods shall yield, though grey and bare, 
A kindly shelter from the cold. 


All day beneath the silken sky 
Some mighty presence labours round, 
The sunlight glimmers dolefully, 


The leaves are starched along the ground : 
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Blank sounds the gunshot through the air 

In frosted fields and fens beyond, 

And, dumb beside the harden’d pond, 
The cattle stand with piteous stare ;— 

But though the season, wild and bleak, 
Swathes earth in many a snowy fold, 

Yet, Mary, sweet, your chilly cheek 
It only rosies o’er with cold. 





Hark! now from yonder bosky mounds 
Echoes the clear hilarious horn ! 
In circles yelp the spotted hounds 
In empty fields all stubble-shorn : 
The jocund huntsmen gallop forth 
’ Mid slanting drifts of pelting hail, 
And, bending, breast the icy gale 
Set in with noon from the blue north :— 
Press closer, closer to my side ; 
In muflling mist the sun has rolled, 
The frost-ghost wanders far and wide, 
The sky is dark, the world is cold. 


Yet oft we paced o’er this old walk, 
With summer moss beneath our feet, 
When o’er the moor the shepherd’s flock 
Drowsed in the heavy evening heat ; 
And drifted past the cottage eaves 
As crimson dusk crept o’er the flood, 
From the red bonfire in the wood 
The sweet faint scent of burning leaves : 
Oft then as through the quiet trees 
The sunset streamed in shafts of gold, 
We sighed for one sweet temperate breeze 
To freshen earth with norland cold. 


Now turn we, as the sun aloof 
Strikes o’er the level earth the while, 
And on our distant cottage roof 
Burns with a parting yellow smile. 
The numb wind warders in a swoon 
From the far cloud line puffed with snow, 
And coldly, coldly breathes below 
The thin light of the dim day-moon. 
Pace quick—the stars look icy bright ; 
Pace quick, and close the mantle fold, 
For lo! our little window's light 
Beacons us homeward from the cold. 


Night rises o’er the desolate scene, 
The crows push through the darkness blind ; 
The children play on the village-green, 
Their voices lost in whirls of wind. 
List !—how the wintry storm-march hums 
Along the space of shadowing floods ; 
In the hollow clouds beyond the woods 
We hear them beat their dolorous drums : 
Ah! this shall be a piteous night 
For wanderers over sea and wold ;— 
Our little porch is hooded white, 
The ice-drops glitter in the cold. 











Strife by the Darro. 


Come, pile the fire, bring forth the books, 
Gay song, and southern sweet romance ; 
Let harvest-groups with joyous looks 
Beneath the walnut’s shadows dance. 
In this old tome a wand we’ve found, 
To change to youth the winter's age ;— 
As thy light fingers turn the page, 
The heavy world shall roll around ; 
So read me tales of tropic days, 
By some brown, bright-eyed traveller told, 
Till o’er the palms we seem to gaze 
Beneath some sultry curtain’s fold. 


Still here, through winter white and bleak, 
By this lone cottage-hearth we'll dwell, 
While round the shores the surges break, 
While tolls at night the tempest-bell. 
Dear home affection, pure and true, 
Shall light the little space we’re given, — 
And though Love’s world is wide as heaven, 
My Mary, yet it holds but two; 
So, pillowed heart to heart, we'll sing, 
While beats the rain and blows the cold— 
Till crocus playmates of the spring 
In shelter’d corners bloom in gold. 


STRIFE BY THE DARRO. 


Down the street, like gathered torrent, swept the little Christian band, 
And the turbaned crowd before them fell aside on either hand ; 

Down the street, and thro’ the gate, beyond the city walls they passed, 
Nor paused to raise a levelled spear, nor draw the rein, nor backward cast 
A hurried glance, till, by the Darro, panting, they drew rein at last. 

« Are they men ?” cried Alan Rede; ‘ would they had the heart of men, 
‘We had had some strokes of mettle, we had had some music then. 

Gods! the hot sun but engenders spirits colder than the pole, 

And the blood of tropic heat but insulates a frozen soul. 

In the north, where I was born, the cold and barren mountain land, 

Men have fiery souls within them, fearless heart and ready hand ; 

Though the wintry hills are lying deep beneath their load of snow, 

And along the rock-ribbed valleys cold the northern breezes blow, 

Yet their tameless hearts would never quail before a coming foe. 

I have seen them, I have seen them, each a little targe to breast, 

That their only armour save the keen claymore they wield best, 

Wait the coming of the Saxons, sheathed in steel and lance in rest! 

I have seen them, I have seen them, I have heard the slogan yell ; 

I have heard the stormy bagpipe ’mid the bursts of battle fell! 

Seen them rush with naked bosom full upon the iron ranks, 

Break them down and overleap them, as a torrent bursts its banks ; 

But the Moors have feeble spirits, and they draw a feeble brand— 
*Gainst a swiftly coming steed and levelled lance they cannot stand ; 
Courage lives in northern regions, faints and fails in sultry land.” 

«‘ What think ye of this, my comrades,” thus a sneering soldier said, 

«« Ts he not, this alien boaster, braver than the mighty Cid ?” 
Opened not his lips to answer — not a word spake Alan Rede ; 
Swift he hurried — with a buffet struck the scoffer from his steed ; 
Swift they sprang, and, foot to foot, stood prepared for bloody deed. 
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*¢ Hold! ye hasty-blooded fools!” loudly called Sir Ronaleyn ; 

‘See ye not the gleam of armour thro’ the pauses of the vine ! 

See ye not the turbaned helmets — see ye not the pennons fly ? 
Heavens ! is it time to wrangle when Granada’s knights are nigh ? 
Up! to horse, and be your quarrel with the infidel to-day ; 
To-morrow — if ye live to see it — ye may have your weapon-play.” 
‘Thus he cried, nor cried in vain; each again to saddle clomb ; 
Soon they saw the dusky warriors from behind the covert come. 


” 


*¢ Strange! 


he pondered, as their ranks rapidly he numbered o’er, 


«That our number should be equal — neither less and neither more !” 
Then each Spaniard, then each Moor, clashed his spear into its rest, 
Struck the rowels in his horse, and forward leant his mailed breast ; 
Then the distance narrowed swiftly, till they met in tumult dire, 

And splintered spears were tost aloft, like burning parchment from the fire ! 
Twenty steeds without their burden galloped wild across the plain ; 
Twenty warriors, saddle fast, rained their clanging blows amain ; 

Fell as Lucifer the charge—desperate the after strife. 

This was not a glory-battle—’twas a battle for the life. 

Lives were ebbing, blood was flowing, when the Moslem turned to flee ; 
Drumly dark the sky was growing — night was dropping suddenly ; 
Hot the chase across the plain — the city gates received the foe ; 

Back the victors turned their horses, pacing silently and slow. 


CALEDONIAN. 


THE SESSION EXTRAORDINARY. 


Tue proverb tells us, there is a time 
for all things, and the time for the an- 
nual opening of the session of Parlia- 
ment has been so long, and so unvary- 
ingly appointed by custom for the first 
days of the first month of spring, that 
a royal speech in February has come 
to be looked for as regularly as was, 
in old times, a white world at Christ- 
mas, or a dancing sun on Easter morn. 
What circumstance determined the 
choice of that eccentric month as the 
proper season for the celebration of the 
great constitutional solemnity, we do 
not pretend to be able to explain ; but 
chosen it has been, and the ar- 
rangement has become so familiar to 
men’s minds, that a departure from it, 
even by a precession of a few wintry 
days, becomes matter of interest or 
wonder to subordinate factionaries 
and quidnuncs. ‘The normal wording 
of the Queen’s proclamation assumes 
in the eyes of men an unusual signifi- 
cance, when occasionally and rarely it 
summons Lords and Commons to as- 
semble at Westminster so early as 
the 3lst of January, and even that 
brief anticipation is suflicient to add 
the grandeur of mystery to those ‘ di- 
vers urgent and important aflairs ” 


which her Majesty invites her well-be- 
loved cousins and faithful counsellors 
then and there to despatch. When 
such is the habit of men’s thoughts as 
to the proper seasons for the sleeping 
and waking of Parliament, it is a mat- 
ter of course that so great a violation 
of custom as the calling together of the 
great council of the nation twelve 
days before Christmas, should be con- 
sidered as a portent of strange augury— 
the sign of some unusual danger im- 
pending over the commonwealth, or 
the harbinger of some grand stroke of 
policy contemplated for the advance- 
ment of the national interests or ho- 
nour. ‘This is the third time (as well 
as we can recollect) during the lastseven 
years that Parliament has been twice 
opened in the same year. Once, the 
awful necessity of the potato famine 
explained and justified the holding of 
an autumnal session. Secondly, those 
powerful affinities for oflice, that re- 
sulted in the anomalous combina- 
tions of the Coalition Cabinet, forced 
a similar necessity upon the weak- 
ness of Lord Derby. Upon neither of 
those occasions, however, did the mea- 
sure assume the extraordinary features 
that distinguish the coup d'etat we 
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are at present reviewing. In the 
former case, the sudden o¢currence of 
a great national calamity, developed 
during the recess of Parliament, mani- 
festly called for the adoption of mea- 
sures requiring legislative sanction. 
Again, in 1852, there was long public 
notice given that the urgency of cer- 
tain gentlemen's desire for office would 
not be repressed beyond the period for 
which, in the difficulties of their own 
position, they had agreed to stay it. 
A bargain was made with Lord Derby, 
that he should be suffered to carry on 
the public business until the close of 
the first session of 1852 should allow 
of the dissolution of Parliament, and 
that bargain was rigidly enforced. 
That it would be so the nation knew 
and expected, and the autumnal ses- 
sion of that year was looked upon by 
the public rather with the curiosity 
felt in the casual spectacle of a duel be- 
tween combatants to whom the specta- 
tor is equally indifferent, than with the 
real interest that belongs to a battle of 
political principles. The meeting be- 
tween the parties was regularly ar- 
ranged long beforehand, and as regu- 
larly fought out. The worst drilled 
and least effective troops were beaten, 
and the victors, having seized the 
spoil, proceeded in the ordinary course 
to distribute it. Very different from 
either of these precedents of an irre- 
gular session is that of 1854, both as 
to the mode of its convention, the na- 
ture of its proceedings, and the indi- 
cations afforded by the circumstances 
belonging to it. 

It will be recollected by most of our 
readers that, towards the close of the 
last session, a pledge tendered to mi- 
nisters to bind them to call Parlia- 
ment together in autumn, with a view 
to the probable eventualities of the 
war, was by them peremptorily reject- 
ed. That they were justified in that 
course we do not mean todeny. It 
is unquestionably the duty and the 
privilege of the Executive Govern- 
ment to judge of the circumstances 
requiring the extraordinary action of 
the legislature; and if action were not 
needed, to impose an obligation to as- 
semble the houses as mere debating 
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clubs would be mischievous and ridi- 
eulous. Reflecting and independent 
men did not, therefore, feel surprise 
or disappointment, either at the re- 
fusal of the ministers to promise to 
convene Parliament in autumn, or at 
their suffering that season to elapse 
without calling for its aid. When 
prorogations in the usual form were 
proclaimed from time to time, men 
felt satisfied that whatever might be 
the apparent difficulties in public af- 
fairs, those who had the means of pos- 
sessing the fullest information respect- 
ing them had not lost confidence, and 
as yet felt no pressing want of extra- 
ordinary support from the nation. At 
length when, upon the 16th of Novem- 
ber, Parliament was prorogued to the 
14th of the succeeding month, in the 
form which denotes that it was intend- 
ed then further to postpone its ac- 
tual meeting, every one felt assyred 
that the ordinary powers of the Exe- 
cutive Government were still found to 
be sufficient for the exigencies of the 
occasion. What, then, was the public 
surprise and consternation when, just 
eleven days after that tranquillising 
event, the nation was informed, in the 
same breath that told them of some of 
the gloomiest casualties of the war, 
that the instant assistance of Parlia- 
ment was required, and that in such 
hot haste, that the extraordinary 
powers conferred by a special statute 
were invoked in order to enable the 
Queen to rally the lieges around her 
throne some forty-eight hours before 
the day fixed at the prorogation. On 
the 16th of November, Parliament was 
prorogued to the 14th of December. 
Ihe first saddening rumours of the 
losses at Inkermann began shortly af- 
terwards to arrive, and were speedily 
succeeded by the bloody details of that 
glorious but perilous victory. Then 
eame the terrible announcements of 
the shipwrecks of the 14th of Novem. 
ber, and hard upon the earliest whis- 
perings of these disasters followed, on 
the 27th of the same month, her Ma- 
jesty’s proclamation, summoning Par- 
iament to meet on the 12th of Decem- 
ber,* just two days before the time to 
which it stood formally prorogued, and 


* When Parliament stands prorogued to a certain day, the Queen is empowered by 37 
Geo. IIL, c. 127, to issue a proclamation, giving notice of her intention that Parliament 
shall meet and be holden for the despatch of business, on any day not less than fourteen 


days distant. 
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at the earliest possible hour in which 
the law permitted it to be assembled. 
Is it matter of wonder, we again ask, 
that this proceeding should have sur- 
prised and alarmed the nation? Nor 
was the alarm diminished, although, 
in the minds of those who had carefully 
observed the progress of affairs, the 
surprise was not increased, when un- 
mistakable indications shortly appear- 
ed that this sudden call for Parliamen- 
tary support was, in all probability, no 
more than the unpremeditated shriek 
of a paroxysm of delirious fear. 
Scarcely had the proclamation ap- 
peared in the Gazette, when the most 
trusted and confidential organs of the 
ministers, in their squabbles, disclosed 
the secret that no scheme of policy 
was, at all events, known to them as 
being prepared for submission to the 
legislature. The Times announced 
with alarming circumstantiality that 
the army in the Crimea was reduced 
by disease and the sword to the lowest 
point of efficiency at which it could 
maintain a defensive position; that to 
save it from extinction it must be im- 
mediately reinforced ; and that the 
Exchequer being empty, reinforcements 
could not be provided without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament to new financial 
measures—without another increase of 
the income tax, or a loan, or both. 

In twenty-four hours after the pub- 
lication of these announcements, they 
were contradicted in the same columns 
“*by authority ;” and the contradic- 
tion was enforced by another ministe- 
rial organ with assurances that neither 
men nor funds were wanting; that 
Lord Raglan’s army was strong 
enough; the Exchequer overflowing ; 
and that neither taxes nor loan were 
required or would be proposed. For 
what purpose, then, was the extraordi- 
nary step taken of summoning Parlia- 
ment at the unusual time and with the 
unprecedented incidents we have men- 
tioned? It was plain the organs of 
the Government could not satisfactorily 
answer the question. Could the mi- 
nisters themselves solve it? That wasa 
problem which remained undetermined 
even when her Majesty's opening speech 
was spoken to Lords and Commons, 
Its solution is now, however, patent to 
the world. Three measures, none of 


which were specified in the Royal pro- 
gramme, have been brought before 
the great council of the nation; and of 
these, two could in no sense be de- 
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scribed as urgent, while the third was, 
in its essence, opposed to the con- 
stitution and policy of England; in its 
moral effect encouraging to the enemy, 
degrading and insulting to the army 
and nation ; and in its probable opera- 
tion almost certain to be a total fail- 
ure. Parliament standing prorogued 
to the 14th of December, was sum- 
moned by special proclamation to meet 
on the 12th, in order to pass 

A Militia Bill, 

A Foreign Enlistment Bill, and 

A vote of thanks to the army and 
navy, and to our French allies. 

A very few words will, we hope, suf- 
fice to maintain the opinions we have 
expressed as to the urgency and cha- 
racter of these propositions. 

The object of the Militia Bill was to 
enable Her Majesty to accept offers 
made by whole regiments or portions 
of regiments of militia to serve out of 
the United Kingdom. Government, 
said Lord Palmerston, in introducing 
the bill, have been accused of entering 
on the war without a reserve ; to that 
he answered, that the reserve is the 
British nation. The bill was designed 
to bring forward so much of that grand 
reserve as is formed by the militia for 
service in Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian 
Islands, possibly in North America. 
It was not intended to enforce such ex- 
tension by any species of compulsion, 
actual or moral, but simply to enable 
the Government to use the services of 
volunteers. Into the principle of this 
measure we need not now enter, al- 
though we are by no means convinced 
that it is free from objections upon 
that score. Admitting, however, that 
it would be prudent to break up the 
nursery for recruits, for which the 
county militia regiments have upon 
other occasions so effectively served ; 
and waiving the objection that might 
reasonably be offered to the dissever- 
ing of the local aristocracy from the 
militia service, which the employment 
of the regiments in garrisons abroad 
would necessarily bring about — we 
may still ask, what was the urgency of 
this bill? There was then, thanks to 
the pertinacity with which the minis. 
ters so long continued to disbelieve in 
the war! but sixteen regiments of 
militia embodied in England. In 
Scotland and Ireland there is not one 
embodied—not one even yet enrolled. 
Where, then, are the regiments which, 
in whole or in part, are to be accepted 
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by her Majesty for service in our colo- 
nial garrisons? Could not the ardour 
of those gallant corps—if any there be 
— who have volunteered in mass for 
foreign service be kept warm for six 
short weeks? Nay, they must yet 
longer restrain their noble impatience, 
for the Government, which could not 
suffer a delay of forty-eight hours in 
calling Parliament together to pass 
this bill, have actually agreed to an 
amendment limiting the proportion of 
men to be permitted to volunteer in 
any regiment to three-fourths of its 
whole strength. But, in truth, the 
volunteering of militiamen for service, 
not merely in garrisons, but at the seat 
of war, was going op daily, with as 
much vigour as could have been de- 
sired, at the very time when the bilk 
was laid upon the table of the House 
of Commons. The regular army was 
not losing a single recruit, nor would 
it have lost one in the six or seven 
weeks that would have elapsed before 
the usual time for the meeting of Par- 
liament had this bill never been thought 
of. As to the relief of line regiments, 
by garrisoning Gibraltar, Malta, and 
the Ionian Islands with militia corps, 
it surely would be time enough to have 
the legal power of doing so when these 
latter corps should be embodied, and 
drilled, and organised sufficiently to 
make it safe to employ them in such 
service. In that work six weeks could 
have been profitably employed. <A 
Parliament of emergency was certainly 
not needed for the passing of the Militia 
Bill between the 12th of December, 
1854, and the 23rd of Janury, 1855, to 
which latter day the session has been 
adjourned. 

The second task marked out for 
performance in this truly extraordi- 
nary session, was a Foreign Enlistment 
Bill, the provisions of which appear at 
this day so remarkable and notewor- 
thy, that we think it right to put the 
principal clauses of the original draft 
on record for the information of our 
readers. In its passage through the 
House of Lords, where it was intro- 
duced, the bill was materially modi- 
fied ; but here are its first three clauses 
as they were laid upon the table by the 
Secretary for War, and read a first and 
second time through what we cannot 
but designate as the very unpatriotic 
complaisance of that Right Hon. As- 
sembly :— 

“1. It shall be lawful for her Majesty to 
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cause to be enlisted as soldiers into her ser- 
vice persons not being natural-born subjects, 
or entitled to the privileges of natural-born 
subjects of her Majesty, who may volunta- 
rily enter themselves for such service, and 
to grant commissions or letters of service to 
any such persons to serve as officers, the 
persons so enlisted and commissioned to be 
formed into separate regiments, battalions, 
and corps, and to be employed WITHIN or 
out of the United Kingdom as her Majesty 
may deem expedient for her service; and 
such enlistment, commission, and the service 
thereunder, shall be as lawful as if such 
persons were natural-born subjects of her 
Majesty. 

“2, Provided always, that there shall not 
be within the United Kingdom more in the 
whole than fifteen thousand men serving 
under this Act at any one time. 

“3. Every person enlisted as a soldier 
under the authority of this Act shall be at- 
tested in such manner as her Majesty shall 
direct, and not otherwise; and all officers, 
non-commissioned officers, drummers, and 
private soldiers enlisting or commissioned 
under this Act, shall take such oath for their 
fidelity during their continuance in her 
Majesty’s service as her Majesty shall direct, 
and no other.” 


Fifteen thousand Hessians, perma~- 
nently quartered in the barracks of the 
United Kingdom, or, mayhap, billetted 
judiciously throughout its chief towns, 
might afford the means of making prac- 
tical Government easy, indeed, within 
the realm of England. But we have 
heard a whisper, that the too familiar 
name of Hessian might not turn out to 
be strictly ——_ to these new Pre- 
torian guards. The equally notorious 
adjective, ‘‘ Swiss,” was whispered by 
the noble Secretary as suggestive of 
the probable site of the proposed levy; 
and this, too, is commonly thought to 
be but a delusion. Saxe-Coburg is 
believed, by some well-informed per- 
sons, to be the land of promise, which 
is to overflow with this modern tide of 
servile emigration. That fortunate 
principality is to be in future the of- 
Jicina sicarium, as it has been the 
officina genitorum regalium of the na- 
tions. We shall be curious respectin 
the form in which her Majesty shall 
frame the attestation of these gallant 
Coburgers. 

It would appear, from certain ex- 
pressions let fall during the discussiog 
of this measure, that Lord Derby 
had been so incautious as to suffer 
himself to be entrapped into an en- 
gagement to abstain from opposition 
to its principle. Assent to the princi- 
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ple would have included a concession 
of the details ; forif the employment of 
foreign mercenaries to maintain * law 
and order” in this free land were once 
sanctioned, no item of particular mis- 
chief would be longer impossible. For- 
tunately for liberty, within and without 
these realms, the Llouse of Lords con- 
tained one independent and able man, 
who had entered into no unwary bar- 
gain, and who, free to oppose principle 
and details, sounded a timely alarm, 
and awoke both Lord Derby and the 
country from a slumber which might 
have been fatal. ‘The Earl of Ellen- 
borough thoroughly exposed the de- 
formities of the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill; and as we could not hope to 
make the case plainer in words of our 
own, we shall borrow a few illustrations 
of its nature from the noble Lord’s elo- 
quent and luminous discourses. 


The biil unconstitutional :— 


“When I read this bill this morning,” 
said Lord Ellenborough, “ I was completely 
astonished; for, taking this bill in con- 
nexion with the bill brought into the other 
House to enable her Majesty to accept the 
services of certain regiments of militia for 
the declared purpose of garrisoning fortresses 
in the Mediterranean, the practical object of 
this measure is, to substitute in this country 
15,000 foreigners for 15,000 British militia- 
men who are to be employed abroad (‘ No, 
no,’ from the Government). I take a per- 
feetly legitimate, Parliamentary, and consti- 
tutional view of the effect of this measure, 
and if the measure gives that power, | am 
entitled to consider that the power will be 
exercised, I say, tien, to that exercise of 
the power of substituting in this country 
15,000 Germans or Swiss for 15,000 Eng- 
lish soldiers I absolutely object. . . . . 
It is contrary to all the constitutional prin- 
ciples which obtained in the very best times 
of what was called ‘ Whig Administration.’ 
Its origin is to be found in those times when 
a Ministry succumbed to the German dis- 
position and prejudices of the first George. 
It is not in accordance with the more recent 
feelings of the peuple of this country. I 
object to it altogether, and it will be my 
duty throughout to offer to it every opposi- 
tion.” 


Degrading to the army, and insulting 
to the nation :— 


“T do not think there has been anything 
in the conduct of the people of this country 
since the commencement of the war which 
would justify the Government in assuming 
that they are either unable or unwilling to 


maintain their own national interests by 
their own national arms. On the contrary, 
the people have submitted with perfect 
readiness to the sacrifices demanded from 
them, and are willing to submit to further 
sacrifices for the prosecution of the war. But 
at the commencement of this popular and 
natioual war we are desired to go back to 
old times, to hire Hessians, instead of em- 
ploying the constitutional force of this coun- 
try. My lords, I must say that it appears 
to me that of all the measures which [ re- 
collect, under any circumstances, produced 
at any time, by any Government, this is the 
most ungracious towards a generous and a 
confiding people.” 


And to what end was this violation 
of constitutional principle, and offence 
to a whole people to conduce? Plain- 
ly and contessedly, it was to tell the 
Czar that, without mercenary foreign 
aid, England is unable to maintain 
her honour. In a speech, fitly charac. 
terised by the Bart of Hardwicke as 
‘‘ cringing, debasing, and degrading,” 
Lord Wodehouse, one of her Majes- 
ty’s ministers, advocated the eller: 
ment of foreign troops as a necessit 
disagreeable, indeed, but to which 
“we were obliged to have recourse, 
when we found ourselves engaged in a 
great war.” Nor could any one promise 
that the disagreeable and degrading 
necessity having been revealed to the 
enemy, the expedient recurred to 
would relieve it :— 


“ Who (asked Lord Ellenborough) are 
those foreigners whom the noble duke allows 
her Majesty to bring to this country? We 
are told that it would be indecorous to mention 
the names of those German princes or others 
until the bill has passed, as no regular com- 
munications can be made with them until 
that time. But, I ask, is there any under- 
standing with any of those princes, or is there 
not? Can we not be told what understand- 
ing there is, and what reasonable anticipa- 
tions Ministers have? Are they going to 
take this leap in the dark? Will any one 
of those German princes dare to join with 
the allies, and declare against Russia? No; 
they dare do no such thing ; and if they will 
not join you openly, you must have recourse 
to the petty, disgraceful course of conniving 
at the desertion of their troops. I can see 
no other mode in which the assistance of 
foreign soldiers can be obtained.” 


The measure, so fur as its expressed 
object would be concerned, would fail ; 
but the degradation would be cer- 
tain :— 
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“So (to use the eloquent words of Lord 
Derby) it has been, from the earliest days— 
from the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire, down to the period to which Alfieri re- 
fers, when he says of Italy :— 


“+ Dil non suo ferro cinta 
Pugnar con brascia di stranieri genti.’ 


Tn all time and in all countries has this been 
the first mark of the weakness of nations, 
and the sure sign of their approaching de- 


_” 


eay. 


The third proposal of the Govern- 
ment was a vote of thanks to the army 
and navy, and to our French allies; 
and in the advocacy of this they were 
cordially assisted by the Opposition 
le: iders, and unanimously responded 
to by the entire of both Hovses. ‘The 
thanks of Parliament were unques- 
tionably due to the brave men, En- 
glish and French, who have so nobly 
sustained the military reputation of 
western Europe upon the bloody fields 
of the Crimea, and they were cheer- 
fully and heartily given. The man- 
ner in which the proposal was advanced 
was, indeed, deformed by some pue- 
rilities, and the truth contained in the 
copy-book maxim, that “ Praise in 
excess is satire in disguise,” was, per- 
haps, somewhat lost sight of; never- 
theless, in its broad effect, the measure 
was an honest, spirit-stirring British 
cheer; and as such, no doubt, it has 
gone home to the hearts of those to 
whose ears it was directed. But was 
it necessary to call Parliament toge- 
ther twelve days before Christmas, and 
forty-eight hours before the time to 
which it stood prorogued, in order 
to vent this hurrah ? 

Voila tout ! This is absolutely all that 
has come of the Session Extraordinary 
of 1854; and the nation has to look in 
three weeks more to the commencement 
of the ordinary session of 1855. It is 
with a view to this approaching event 
that we have devoted a few pages to a 
consideration of the broad bearings and 
results of its brief harbinger. With mere 
details we, of course, do not meddle, 


leaving those to the sufficient care of 


our cotemporaries of the newspaper 
press; but the lesson deducible from 
this strange and unprecede ¢nted pro- 
ceeding has an application in advance 
of the date of the daily chronicle of 
passing news. We have already seen, 
and the Ministers themselves have, 
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with sufficient candour, owned to the 
mischiefs that have flowed from that 
unbappy policy which has character- 
ised the conduct of the war, even from 
the time of its first threatenings, “Too 
late,” is the explanation of the failure 
of those wonderful tricks of treaty- 
making and diplomacy which, eighteen 
months ago, in vigorous and ready 
hands, might have established at least 
atemporary peace. Theformula, “too 
late,’’ accounts for the massacre of Si- 
nope, forthe carnage of Inkermann, for 
the wrecks of the 14th of November, for 
the horrors of the hospitals of Balaklava 
and Scutari, and for the sufferings in the 
lines of Sebastopol. But who is so 
likely to run himself out of breath as 
the habitual sluggard, suddenly aroused 
to a perception of the opportunity that 
is passing from him? ‘The man who, 
being too late, misses his place in the 
journey of life, seldom fuils to stumble 
when, at the last moment, he overtaxes 
his powers in a desperate effort to re- 
cover time lost. ‘The summoning of 
the extraordinary session of last month 
was precisely such an effort as this, 

and it has, in like manner, failed. The 
Coalition Ministry has lost wind in its 
desperate exertions to show speed and 
bottom to the nation. It has but ex- 
posed itself, panting and exhausted, 

before the country, the Czar, and the 
world. Finding itself in that despe- 

rate strait in which something must be 
done, the Government could see no 
more promising expedient than to call 
Parliament together for an extraordi- 
nary session. When Parliament was 
assembled, they could invent no more 
effective measures to lay before it than 
the Militia Volunteering Bill, the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Bill, and the Vote of 
Thanks. We have shown that two of 
these were not of urgency, and were 
incapable of affording present relief in 
the national difficulties, and that the 
third was at once ineffective, uncon- 
stitutional, injurious to the public 
spirit of the country, and encouraging 
to the enemy. ‘The result has been 
divisions in both Houses of Parliament, 
in which a narrow majority saved the 
Government fromimmediate overthrow, 
but forced them to admit essential mo- 
difications of their measures. They 
have adjourned the session to ‘the 23rd 
of the present month, under these evil 
auspices ; and to them and to the coun- 
try there now remain three weeks 
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Bin to reflect upon the past, and 
Gonsider the future. In the mean- 
“ame, our brave troops are enduring 
nearly all extremities, and may well 
be excused should they lose all hope 
when they learn that the utmost the 
united wisdom of the Government and 
Legislature of England could do for 
their immediate relief was in truth but 
to pass a barren vote of thanks. But 
let us hope that the lesson taught by 
the Session Extraordinary will not be 
wasted on Government, or Parliament, 


or people, and that the completeness of 


the failure of that hasty and ill-consi- 
dered attempt to do something may 
be a sure pledge that actual business 
will be approached at the ordinary 
time in a different spirit, and with 
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more satisfactory results. To the Go- 
vernment and to the Opposition, the 
moral we would point from this tale is, 
that the crisis requires a subjection of 
all party feeling in the minds of both. 
The Government will be supported by 
the country, if, eschewing jobs and 
clap-trap, they will throw themselves 
heartily into the work of carrying on 
the war to the utmost damage of the 
enemy, irrespective of theories of free 
trade, economy, or mock humanity. 
The Opposition will be raised into the 
place of the Government, if the latter 
should still be thought to fall short of 
this standard, and if reasonable ground 
shall be shown for believing that the 
earnestness wanting in the one party 
is to be found in the other. 








